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wrecx of the caravel “ Santa Maria,” Columbus's ship, on the coast of Hispaniola, December 24th, 1492. 


THE FIRST SHIPWRECK ON THE SHORES OF THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. - 


MISHAPS AND MYSTERIES OF THE SEA. 
. By Mary Tircomes. 


Tue story is old, but thrills us anew when re-  mander, Admiral Kempenfeldt ; and showing in- 


called from its long-ago happening in the last dications that her copper sheathing had been 


century. Amid all recorded disasters of the deep worn, and a long, perilous voyage being in pros- 
this one seems without a parallel. pect, it was decided to make an examination. 

It was an August day in the year 1782. In For this purpose she was keeled over a little, the 
the harbor at Spithead lay the Royal George, a guns being moved from one side of the deck to 
vessel famous in the British navy. She had just the other. It was about ten o’clock in the morn- 


returned from a cruisé under her gallant com- ing. The admiral was writing in his cabin ; the 
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decks were crowded with visitors—wives, chil- 
dren and friends of officers and crew who had 
come to see them in anticipation of long separa- 
tion. Not less than thirteen hundred were on 
hoard. Suddenly a violent squall arose, and 
with scarcely a moment’s warning; before a sig- 
nal of distress could be raised, the Royal George 
turned upon her side, filled with water and sank 
to the bottom. Whatever were the mysteriously 
combined causes, the disaster was almost in- 
stantaneous. About three hundred were rescued 
by boats, but between nine hundred and one 
thousand perished, among whom was Admiral 
Kempenfeldt. Many attempts were made to raise 
the Royal George, but without success. In 1817, 
by means of the diving bell, surveys were made 
of the wreck, which had never ceased to be a 
matter of intense interest ; and between the years 
1839 and 1842 certain portions of the long- 
sunken ship were brought to the surface. 

Seldom has there been so great a sacrifice of 
life, with the loss of one ship, as in the case of 
the Royal George; but even more fatal has been 
the result of a single storm on one stretch of 
coast line. In the terrible tempest which visited 
the coast of England the last week of November, 
1703, no less than thirteen men-of-war were 
wrecked and upward of fifteen hundred men 
drowned. Among those lost was the Mary, com- 
manded by Admiral Beaumont, all on board per- 
ishing except one man, who had a remarkable 
experience. When the Mary broke up he was 
tossed on board of the Stirling Castle, which had 
gone ashore; and afterward, when the Stirling 
Castle sank, he was washed into one of her boats 
and almost miraculously saved. 

In 1811 there ‘occurred what may be regarded 
the greatest shipwreck of this century. Two 
thousand human beings swallowed up by the sea 
in a single night, not far from each other, is an 
appalling catastrophe. Admiral Reynolds in the 
ship St. George, accompanied by the Defence and 
the Crecy, was convoying a fleet home from the 
Baltic. <A fierce gale drove the St. George upon 
the coast of Jutland on December 24th. Un- 
daunted by the flooded decks, every man stood 
at his post to obey orders, even after the admiral 
had fallen a victim to the dashing waves. At- 
tempts were made to launch boats—they were 
capsized ; a raft was hastily constructed —the 
waves rent it asunder. All efforts were useless. 
Out of seven hundred and fifty officers and men 
only seven succeeded in reaching the shore. 
Meanwhile the Defence and the Crecy, themselves 
in imminent peril, were helpless witnesses of this 
disaster. The Crecy succeeded in getting out of 


danger. But Captain Atkins, of the Defence, hav- 
ing received no signal from the St. George to part 
company, felt bound to keep near the+admiral. 
**T will never,’’ he said to one of his officers, 
‘fabandon my admiral in the hour of distress 
and danger.’’ Noble as was the sentiment, the 
result was disastrous. Vainly hoping to aid her 
unfortunate comrade, the Defence, too late, found 
herself entangled in the breakers, and was hurled 
on the shore with frightful violence. Almost in- 
stantly she went to pieces, only six being saved 
out of her six hundred brave men. On the same 
night the man-of-war Hero was wrecked off the 
island of Texel, southward from Jutland; and 
with these three ships two thousand lives were 
sacrificed. 

More terrible, if possible, than a wreck is a fire 
at sea. How awful the warning shout when the 
choice must be made between the blazing ship 
and the swelling waters !—a situation to thrill 
the bravest heart. When, in 1800, the Queen 
Charlotte was burned in a calm sea, about twelve 
miles off Leghorn, no less than six hundred and 
seventy-three perished in the dreadful catastrophe. 

The burning of the Ben Sherod on the Missis- 
sippi is seldom recalled ; but when it occurred, in 
May, 1837, an indignant public was thoroughly 
aroused in view of the manifest cause of the 
disaster. The boat was on its trip from New Or- 


,leans to Louisville, with two hundred and thirty- 


five on board. A race began with another boat ; 
furnace and boilers became overheated, setting 
fire to a large quantity of wood on board. There 
was a cargo of gunpowder and of whisky. In- 
deed, many of the crew had been freely supplied 
with liquor, and ordered to ‘‘ keep up the speed ”’ 
of the boat during the night. When the fire 
broke out they were quite unfit for sensible work. 
They rushed for the boats, leaving passengers 
helpless. The sound of crackling flames, of ex- 
plosions again and again, and wild screams as 
one after another plunged into the water ; then 
gloomy silence, broken only by two steamers 
which had appeared upon the scene, and by 
whose exertions about sixty were saved. 
Notwithstanding the lesson of this disaster, in 
less than a year afterward two hundred lives 
were sacrificed by the explosion of the boilers of 
the Moselle on the Ohio River—a catastrophe 
which was due simply to the reckless ambition 
of the captain to arrive before another steamer 
at the destined port. The Moselle was a new boat 
and a fine one. The newspapers had praised her 
speed and fired the ambitious young captain to 
have her rated the ‘‘crack boat.’? The boilers 
were strained far beyond the safety point. By 
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the terrific force of the explosion almost every On the afterno f January 13th, 1840, the 
one was killed or injured. Although near the steamboat Lexington, with one hundred and fifty 
shore, only about forty were rescued, the steamer passengers and crew and a cargo of cotton, left 
sinking in fifteen minutes after the accident. New York for Stonington. About seven in the 





SAVED FROM THE WRECK.— LOSS OF THE ‘*‘ BENVENUE’’ AT SANDGATE, ENGLAND. 
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evening, when within a few miles of Eaton’s 
Neck, and a heaving wind blowing, the cotton 
was found to be on fire. The steamer was headed 
for shore. Boats were hastily launched, only to 

It was an appalling scene: the 
blazing vessel drifting helplessly about, while 


be capsized, 


the crazed sufferers, seizing cotton bales, boxes, 
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OF THE SEA. 

trunks, anything movable, threw themselves into 
the icy waters. Many did not even attempt to 
find any support, but jumped desperately from 
the wreck, and the lurid light revealed a mass of 
human beings struggling in the sea. This is no 
fancy sketch, for out of the one hundred and 
fifty on board four escaped to tell the dreadful 
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tale. Three of the crew and one passenger, after 
floating nearly forty-eight hours on bales of cot- 
ton, were rescued. On board the Lexington were 
many persons of distinction, and great indigna- 
tion was felt by the public when investigation 
showed that the boat was overladen with a com- 
bustible cargo. 

An unfortunate. accident caused the loss of the 
steamer Erie, with nearly two hundred persons, in 
August, 1841. About eight in the evening, when 
only a few miles from the shore of Lake Erie, a 
slight explosion was heard, and almost instantly 
the boat seemed wrapped in flames. The boats 
lowered were instantly swamped. It was two 
hours before a passing vessel afforded means of 
rescue. Only twenty-nine were saved. It was 
afterward ascertained that some painters who 
were on board had put their demijohns of tur- 
pentine and varnish on the boiler deck, near 
the boilers, and it was supposed that, becoming 
heated, these demijohns burst, sending their in- 
flammable contents all around. 

In August, 1848, a dreadful conflagration was 
witnessed off the coast of North Wales. The 
American ship Ocean Monarch, from Liverpool to 
3oston, with four hundred on board, took fire 
when within six miles of Carnarvonshire and 
burned to the water’s edge. The Brazilian frig- 
ate Alfonzo and the yacht Queen of the Ocean 
chanced to be near enough to rescue many of 
the sufferers, but one hundred and seventy-eight 
were burned or drowned. 

The ill-fated steamship Amazon took fire about 
midnight on January 4th, 1852, just as she was 
entering the Bay of Biscay, against a violent gale. 
She was a large and splendid vessel, with one 
hundred and sixty-two persons on board, the West 
Indian mails and a valuable cargo. The fire, 
originating in the engine room, came roaring up- 
ward, making a wall of separation midway in 
the ship. There were boats enough to hold all 
on board, but it was impossible to lower them 
safely while the ship was flying through the 
water at great speed. It is supposed that the 
captain was hoping the Amazon’s speed would 
slacken as the boilers became exhausted, not 
knowing that the engineer, fearing an explosion, 
had turned on the water. When the order came 
to lower boats several were on fire and others 
capsized. Four boats managed to get away from 
the burning vessel before the magazine exploded, 
and she sank. The following day the fifty-eight 
persons in these boats were rescued by passing 
vessels. 

In 1853 one hundred and forty lives were lost 
with the Independence, which was burned off the 
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coast of Lower California; and five years later 
the British steam sloop Austria, from Hamburg, 
with five hundred and thirty-eight persons on 
board, was burned in mid-ocean, only sixty-seven 
escaping. The fire originated from a bucket of 
tar, which ignited while the vessel was being 
fumigated. Except that a French bark chanced 
to pass after the disaster, probably no one would 
have been saved. 

One of the darkest tales of the sea is that of 
the burning of the emigrant ship Cospatrick, in 
November, 1874, on her voyage from London to 
New Zealand. No element of horror is lacking 
—death, madness, life prolonged by horrible ex- 
pedients. It was midnight when the fire broke 
out, and it spread rapidly. The emigrants were 
wild with fright. The captain lost all control 
over crew and passengers. About eighty, chiefly 
women, rushed recklessly into the first boat low- 
ered. It instantly capsized, and they sank with 
one shriek of despair. At length, amid frantic 
struggles, two other boats were launched—thirty- 
nine in one, forty-two in the other. But they 
had neither provisions nor water, and but one oar. 
They drifted about the fatal spot until the ship 
became a blackened hulk. For a coupie of days 
the two boats kept together ; then a gale parted 
them, and nothing was ever heard of the one in 
which were forty-two sufferers. After eight days 
of horror the other boat was picked up by the 
British ship Septre. It contained only five living 
men, of whom two soon died, only three out of 
four hundred and seventy-three surviving to tell 
the wretched story of the Cospatrick. 

Well remembered by many is the disaster which 
occurred on a much-frequented route between 
New York and Boston, near the mouth of the 
Connecticut River, about midnight on June 11th, 
1880, The steamer Narragansett, from New York, 
varrying three hundred and ninety-five persons, 
was run into by the Stonington, a heavy fog pre- 
vailing at the time. The Narragansett’s side was 
crushed, the boilers and furnaces displaced, and 
the boat took fire, burning with furious rapidity. 
Many utterly lost presence of mind in this ter- 
rible emergency. Boats were lowered, though 
some were out of order ; life preservers were put 
on, but many of them were useless; chairs, 
stools, everything available, was thrown over- 
board, and the hapless crowd jumped into the 
water. Finally the Stonington lowered her boats, 
and the City of New York, hastening to the scene, 
put all her apparatus into use and rescued many. 
So dense was the fog that even the light of the 
burning steamer was but little guide to those who 
were striving to pick up the struggling victims. 
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It was remarkable that only thirty-four lives were 
lost. 

On a bright afternoon of this same June, 1880, 
two weeks later, the excursion steamer Seawan- 
haka left Peck Slip, New York, for Glen Cove, 
with about three hundred passengers. Between 
four and five o’ clock, while passing through Hell 
Gate, there was a sudden explosion, and flames 
issued from the engine room, seeming to wrap 


the whole vessel in a blaze. The captain guided 
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his boat until she grounded on the sunken mead- 
ows ; then rushing through the flames he threw 
himself into the water and reached shore, se- 
verely burned. Meanwhile the passengers, hav- 
ing Jumped fron 

gling for life in tl 


blazing vessel, were strug- 
e water, and, notwithstanding 
several steamers near by, not 
less than fifty perished. 

Fortunately flagrations at 
those involving g 


the help given by 


’ least 
loss of life, seem to be less 


sea, at 


A TRANSATLANTIC STEAMER COMING INTO PORT AFTER A WINTER VOYAGE. 








A CATTLE SHIP IN A STORM AT SEA. 


frequent in recent years. The great sources of 
danger are well known and, in general, carefully 
guarded against. Fighting two deadly elements 
together leaves such small chance of escape that 
the imperative necessity of caution must be fully 
realized by everyone. 

It is not often, considering the multitude of 
vessels that throng the sea, that a properly con- 
structed, well-equipped and efficiently managed 
ship actually sinks in the open ocean, overpow- 
If too 
near shore she becomes entangled among break- 
ers or strikes a hidden reef; if she is damaged 
by collision or by the breaking of machinery 
she may quickly become helpless and absolutely 
at the mercy of the elements. But aside from 
accidents, with sea room enough a good ship is 
supposed to be able to battle safely with waves 
and weather. Yet on the marine record for the 
present century there is an appalling list of ves- 
sels against whose names stands the short but 
hopeless word ‘‘ Missing.’’ 


ered by mere stress of wind and wave. 


Many of these were 
small craft, with comparatively few persons on 
board, unseaworthy, perhaps, overladen or mis- 
managed, and have sunk out of life with scarcely 
a ripple of interest from the general public. But 
there have been also some large ships, heavily 
freighted. with human lives, which have mysteri- 


a 


ously disappeared, leaving behind no clew to 
their strange fate. Prominent among these is 
the steamer President, which sailed from New 
York for Liverpool March 11th, 1841, with one 
hundred and ten on board. She was last seen 
on the following day by the Orpheus not far 
from Nantucket Shoals, a severe storm raging at 
the time. Amid all the conjectures made con- 
cerning her fate—of fire, storm, explosion, col- 
lision—one fact alone seems certain: the President 
disappeared, leaving no certain ‘trace: upon the 
pathless sea; and at length the long suspense 
about her deepened in dread, and dread into 
hopeless despair. 

In March, 1854, the City ef Glasgow, with four 
hundred and eighty passengers and crew, left the 
Clyde for New York and Philadelphia, and was 
never heard of afterward. The Pacific, of the 
Collins line, sailed from New York for Liverpool 
in January, 1856, with one hundred and eighty- 
six on board, and disappeared, leaving no trace 
of her fate. The dread mystery which surrounds 
the City of Boston, with her four hundred and 
eighty passengers and crew, has never been 
solyed. She sailed from New York January 24th; 
1870, and against her name is written only the 
word ‘‘ Missing.’’ 
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On January 31st, 1880, the training ship-Ata- 
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lanta left Bermuda on a trial voyage, having on 
board fifteen officers and two hundred and sixty- 
five seamen, marines and boys. The vessel is 
supposed to have been lost in the severe gales 
which prevailed during February of that year. 
For more than six weeks ‘‘missing’’ was all 
that could be said of the Spanish cruiser Reina 
Regente, which left Tangier for Cadiz March 10th, 
1895, with four hundred and twenty men on 
board. It was supposed that she foundered in a 
storm which arose soon after she sailed, but no 
certain knowledge of her fate was obtained until 
about April 25th, when she was found in one 
hundred and nine fathoms of water midway 
between capes Tarifa and Trafalgar. The Reina 
Regente was the largest vessel in the Spanish 
navy, and was one of the warships which towed 
the caravels across the ocean and took part in the 
Columbian naval parade in the spring of 1893. 
These are but a few notable instances of the 
mysterious disappearance of ships from the great 
ocean. Hundreds have left their ports under 
favorable conditions and have silently dropped 
out of sight. There is reason to believe that 
many have been sunk by unexpected contact 
with icebergs—those ghostly monsters, some- 
times more than a mile in length and two or 
three hundred feet high, which, shrouded in fog, 
move in deadly silence through certain parts of 
the Northern Atlantic. These huge masses drift 
with the polar current from Arctic regions, along 
the eastern coast of Newfoundland, toward the 
Great Banks. The meeting of the polar current 
and the Gulf Stream, southward of Newfound- 
land, creates thick clouds of fog, which hide these 
mountains of danger from the most watchful eye. 
Within recent years many prominent steam- 
ship companies have adopted a more southern 
route, out of the range of icebergs and their en- 
veloping fogs. The small increase of distance 
does not weigh with those who rightly subordi- 
nate speed to safety. The disaster that befell the 
Arizona, of the Guion line, in November, 1879, 
is doubtless but one of many catastrophes of 
which no certain knowledge will ever come to 
us. While crossing the northern edge of the 
Newfoundland Banks the Arizona ran headlong 
on a huge iceberg, estimated to be four hundred 
feet high and nearly a mile long. The crash 
was terrific. Huge pieces of ice were dashed 
over the deck, sending a thrill through the hearts 
of the three hundred on board. Slowly the mon- 
ster floated away, leaving the Arizona badly dam- 
aged ; but upheld by her water-tight compart- 
ments she managed to reach St. John’s, where 


she landed her passengers. 


It is certain, however, that ships thoroughly 
seaworthy and carefully navigated are some- 
times overcome in mid-ocean by the fury of the 
elements, and except for some providential res- 
cue none would have escaped to tell the tale ; 
while doubtless a much larger number of ves- 
sels fall victims to wind and storm because un- 
seaworthy, overladen, or unskillfully managed. 

Nearly thirty years ago, in 1866, the commu- 
nity was shocked by two terrible disasters at 
sea, of somewhat similar nature, but occurring in 
waters widely apart—the London and the Evening 
Star, foundered at sea, carrying down with them 
four hundred and ninety-three souls. The London 
was a new ship, built for speed, long and narrow. 
She left the Thames for Melbourne, December 
30th, 1865, with two hundred and fifty-eight per- 
sons on board and a very heavy cargo. At Plym- 
outh a large quantity of coal was stowed in sacks 
on deck. On January 8th, in the dangerous Bay 
of Biscay, a gale arose, and the lurching ship sent 
passengers, baggage and the hastily stowed cargo 
rolling about in frightful confusion. The hatches 
were not tight, and as the storm increased decks 
and engine room were flooded. All attempts to 
bale out the water proved fruitless, and at length 
the furnace fires were exginguished. At first 
wild consternation vrevailel among the passen- 
gers, many of whom were women and children ; 
but as days and nights dragged along, and no 
hope of rescue came, terror changed to the calm- 
ness of despair. The captain seemed stupefied 
by the horror of the situation. He gave no or- 
ders; he held out no hope. After four days a few 
sailors resolved to make a last, desperate fight 
for life. A boat was fitted up, with great diffi- 
culty lowered, and nineteen persons jumped into 
it. No attempts were made by the others to get 
into it—they felt it was but another way to death. 
After the boat was lowered safely it was proposed 
that some ladies should be taken, One reluctantly 
consented ; but when she went to the ship’s side, 
and saw the frail boat tossed by the raging sea, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘I cannot do that !’’ and turned 
back. The boat succeeded in getting off, though 
nearly drawn under the ship, while some of the 
unfortunate people on board waved a last, sad 
farewell. Suddenly a heavy wave broke over the 
decks, the little boat ran down in the trough of 
waters, another wave, and when the boat came 
up again nothing was to be seen of the ill-fated 
London. She had utterly disappeared with her 
living freight. The following day the survivors 
in the little boat were rescued by a passing 
vessel, 

The Evening Star, plying between New York 
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and New Orleans, was luxuriously fitted up, but 
her timbers were reported to be unsound. She 
left New York on September 27th with two 
hundred and seventy-eight on board. The sky 
was serene and the sea smooth until Cape Hat- 
teras was passed, when, on October 2d, ominous 
clouds began to gather and heavy billows rolled 
high. There was every sign of a hurricane, and 
the captain prepared to meet its fury. The 
gayety of the passengers turned to hushed alarm. 
The steamer was two hundred miles from the 
nearest shore when paddle box and bulwarks 
were torn away and the water poured into hold 
and cabins. Presently a firious wave carried 
away the hurricane deck with those upon it; 
then the wheelhouse was swept into the sea, 
the rudder was detached, plank after plank was 
stripped from the helpless hulk, and the engines 
stopped. The cargo was thrown overboard, pas- 
sengers eagerly helping, even women working 
with frantic haste. All in vain. It was plain 
the Evening Star could not long float. Boats 
filled with passengers were no sooner launched 
than they were dashed in pieces. While the crew 
were struggling to lower other boats suddenly 
the steamer quivered from stem to stern, lurched 
over, and sank. Presently the water was crowded 
with struggling creatures fighting for life. Many 
clung desperatcly to the lifeboats, which were 
apsized when the ship sank. The sailors man- 
aged to right three or four, and some succeeded 
in getting into them and with great difficulty 
freed them from the wreckage. They had nei- 
ther water nor provisions ; but after many days 
of intense suffering about twenty were rescued 
by passing vessels or reached the coast of Florida. 

The strong, well-built Za Plata foundered in 
November, 1874. She was laden with telegraph 
cable for renewing the submarine line between 
Lisbon and Brazil. In a fierce tempest, when 
four days out from Gravesend, she sprang aleak 
and sank with all on board. Two lifeboats on 
deck had been manned in the desperate hope 
that they might float when the ship went down. 
One of these got away with fifteen men, who were 
rescued the next day by a Glasgow vessel ; the 
other boat was drawn under the sinking ship, 
but two men rose to the surface, entangled in the 
wreckage. They succeeded, after many perils, 
in getting upon a damaged air raft, to which, 
benumbed cold and without food, they 
clung desperately for four wretched days, when 
a Dutch schooner picked them up. Only these 
seventeen out of the seventy-five on board were 
saved. 

In a cyclone off the Florida coast, in August, 


with 
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1880, the Vera ¢ of the Mexican line, foun- 
dered, and sixty-eight persons perished, two only 
being saved. The following month the Aurora, 
from Oporto to Southampton, went down with 
fifty persons; and in September, 1882, nearly 
one hundred lives were lost with the Asia, which 
foundered on Lake Huron. 

In the case of the Souder, which left New York 
for Santo Domingo in December, 1878, with thirty- 
eight on board, a severe storm was encountered, 
and the ship, having sprung aleak, was aban- 
doned for the boats, which soon capsized. A few 
days later two men were picked up by an Amer- 
ican schooner, and reported the fate of their com- 
panions and the ship. 

The British cruiser Serpent, from Plymouth, 
foundered in a gale off the coast of Spain on No- 
vember 10th, 1890. The ship became unman- 
ageable in the tempest, and struck a rock about 
five miles from Cape Villano. Only three out of 
one hundred and seventy-six were saved. 

Occasionally during this century some catas- 
trophe has befallen a ship when apparently 
within reach of human aid, so strange and start- 
ling that, like the capsizing of the Royal George 
in 1782, it stands, as it were, alone. Of this na- 
ture was the disaster to the Captain, in Septem- 
ber, 1870, off the Spanish coast. The name 
‘‘turret ship’’ had been given her from certain 
peculiarities of construction, and she had recently 
joined the Mediterranean fleet. Arrangements 
were being made to test the qualities of the iron- 
clads of the squadron, and the admiral had vis- 
ited the Captain the day before the disaster. At 
midnight a fierce gale arose, and a terrific squall 
struck the fleet. After a night of toil and anxiety, 
with the first glimmer of dawn each ship sought 
its companions Noth- 
At first it was 
thought she might have simply gone out of her 
course in the gale ; but daylight brought to view 
pieces of wreckage and the body of one of her 
crew. It was evident that the ‘‘turret ship”’ 
vnd her five hundred officers and men had gone 
to the bottom of the sea. 


n the still angry waters. 


ing could be seen of the Captain, 


A few days later it was 
learned that eighteen had escaped in one of the 
lifeboats. The Cuptain, struck by a heavy wave, 
had been thrown 
mediately. 

It was Sund 


when the Euryd 


on her beam end and sank im- 


afternoon, March 22d, 1878, 
¢, a training ship for young sea- 
men, returning from her appointed cruise, was 
sighted off the Isle of Wight. She was bound 
for Portsmouth, close at hand, and made a fine 
appearance as with full-spread canvas she swept 


over the water toward Spithead. The day was 
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THE ‘‘ KEARSARGE”’ (WRECKED ON RONCADOR REEF, IN 1894) TOWING THE MONITOR “‘ NANTUCKET.”’ 


fair and still, and from the esplanade at Ventnor 
many admiring observers watched her progress, 
for there were not less than three hundred and 
sixty-eight on board. In spite of the stillness of 
the afternoon there was a suspicious bank of 
clouds in the northwest; but lightly the ship 
sped onward toward the home port. Suddenly, 
about four o’clock, the wind changed ; a squall, 
with blinding snow, swept down from the sea, 
niding from sight the Ewrydice, which was almost 
in the shelter of Dunnose Point. It was but a 
passing squall. Soon the sky cleared and the 
sun shone out brightly. But where was the 
Eurydice? The watchers on shore looked and 
looked again, in wild amazement at first, then in 
unutterable horror, as nothing could be seen of 
the noble ship except the topmasts, standing out 
of the water about two miles from the point. 
Only two men were rescued alive to tell the tale 
of that swift disaster ; nor had they much to tell, 
so sudden was the blow that capsized the vessel. 
Another catastrophe, remarkable because it was 
the direct result of a definite command given by 
a British admiral, is still fresh in mind. It oc- 
curred on June 23d, 1893. A British squadron, 
consisting of eight battleships and five cruisers, 
had weighed anchor in the harbor of Beyrout, 
and were proceeding along the Syrian coast to- 
ward the port of Tripoli. Vice Admiral Sir 
George Tryon, on the flagship Victoria, com- 
manded the squadron. The admiral had planned 
various evolutions which would bring the fleet 
into a certain form before entering the harbor of 
Tripoli. Two columns—the one led by the Vic- 
toria, the other by the Camperdown, commanded 
by Rear Admiral Markham—were steaming away 
abreast of each other at the speed of eight knots 
an hour and about twelve hundred yards apart. 
Then came from the flagship the strange and 
fatal order to turn inward toward each other 


‘*sixteen points.’? Admiral Markham, perceiv- 
ing the danger of collision, indicated his doubts 
by keeping the Camperdown’s flag dipped ; but 
when the commander in chief signaled the in- 
quiry, ‘‘ What are you waiting for?’ Markham 
obeyed the order, supposing some subsequent 
maneuver in Tryon’s mind would avert danger. 
But swiftly and unhindered the intervening space 
was passed ; the two great ironclads crashed into 
each other with tremendous force, the Camper- 
down’s ram piercing the Victoria’s side. The 
horror of that moment cannot be described as the 
Victoria keeled over and began to settle. All 
machinery was broken, and any attempt to reach 
the harbor vain. The Victoria quickly sank, 
carrying down the admiral and four hundred 
brave men, only a few being saved. The mys- 
tery of that order remains unsolved. The ad- 
miral had been ill, and probably his judgment 
failed at a critical moment. At the time of this 
disaster a fine model of the Victoria was on exhi- 
bition at the Chicago Fair, and this terrible trag- 
edy surrounded it with a pathetic interest. 

The fine harbor of Halifax is wide and deep, 
but the coast of Nova Scotia is so rugged and 
rocky that local knowledge of the dangerous 
shoals which line the shore is necessary in order 
to navigate a vessel safely through these perils. 
Near the harbor entrance is Meagher Rock, the 
point of a craggy cape which in 1873 became a 
spot of thrilling interest to England and Amer- 
ica. The magnificent White Star steamer Atlantic 
had left Liverpool for New York on March 28th, 
having on board, passengers and crew, about one 
thousand persons. After a few days severe gales 
were encountered, and the weather growing worse 
and the supply of coal being low the captain di- 
rected his course to Halifax. He well knew he 
was approaching a dangerous coast; and on re- 
tiring for a few hours’ rest he gave orders to be 
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awakened at three o’clock in the morning, in- 
tending then to lie off shore until daybreak. 
Alas! the shout that aroused him was the dread- 
ful one ‘‘ Breakers ahead !’’ and almost instantly 
the vessel was driven with terrific force upon the 
rocks. It was yet dark. The steamer, wounded 
to death, careened over on her side, rendering her 
boats useless. Consternation seized the passen- 
gers ; half of them, utterly bewildered, did not un- 
derstand what had happened ; many were frantic 
with terror ; many were drowned in their berths. 
About one hundred and fifty feet distant rose a 
high rock, so near and yet so far, with raging 
breakers between it and the wrecked Atlantic. At 
length some seamen, making a fierce struggle to 
save life, carried lines to this rock, forming thus 
a frail, unstable connection with the ship. The 
shore was about three hundred feet beyond this 


rock, and that space was also bridged by a rope. 


Then began the slow, perilous passage to the 
rock, and a few even reached shore by the ropes, 


though many perished in the attempt from the 
violence .of the sea and the intense cold. Some 
succeeded in swimming through the breakers to 
the rock ; others remained clinging to the rigging, 
hoping for help. At dawn one of the officers 
having reached the shore succeeded in procur- 
ing some boats, by means of which numbers 
were rescued. But the tide rose, and soon it be- 
came impossible, in spite of the bravest efforts, to 
reach many who were still clinging to the rig- 
ging. One after another they dropped into the 
raging waves. No less than five hundred and 
sixty perished, two hundred and ninety-five of 
this number being women and children. Not 
one woman escaped, and only one child, a boy, 
who bravely swam to a boat and was taken in. 
The captain remained on the wreck, superintend- 
ing efforts for saving life, until hands and feet 
were frozen, when he was taken ashore! The 
rude fishermen of that locality have given the 
terribly significant name of ‘‘ Hill of Death’’ to 
Mar’s Head, where, in the few weeks following 
this disaster, more than four hundred corpses, 
victims of the wrecked Atlantic washed ashore, 
were buried. 

In 1877 and 1878 two tragic events on the 
Atlantic coast aroused the people of the United 
States to the importance of at once perfecting the 
marine life-saving service} which had been de- 
veloping slowly for many years. The United 
States war steamer Huron was stranded on the 
treacherous sands near Nag’s Head, N. C., dur- 
ing a terrific storm, November 24th, 1877. The 
vessel had been out from New York about a 
week when she was caught in the gale and 
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driven ashore. It was a desolate, uninhabited 
The nearest life-saving station was not 
manned, the appropriations at that time not be- 
ing sufficient to open the stations until December. 
Before efficient help could be given ninety-eight 
persons had perished. 

Two months afterward the steamer Metropolis 
sailed from Philadelphia for Para, Brazil, with 
two hundred and _ fifty-five on board and a 
cargo of iron for the Madeira and Mamori Rail- 
roa, The passengers were chiefly workmen, as 
the railroad was to be built by American labor 
and of American materials. The day after leav- 
ing port a leak was discovered. In spite of re- 
pairs the water flowed in, and the cargo was 
lightened. Before long the fires were extin- 
guished, and in the darkness of early morning 
the Metropolis struck on Currituck Beach, not far 
from where the Huron was wrecked. The spot 
was about midway between two life-saving sta- 
tions, which were then about twelve miles apart. 
The patrol had passed the point two hours be- 
fore. The stranded ship was hidden in fog ; 
only the cries of the shipwrecked, mingling with 
the roar of the surf, revealed their locality. Word 
was dispatched to the nearest station, but pre- 
cious time was consumed before saving appli- 
ances could be brought to the spot. By the ef- 
forts of the life savers and others upward of one 
hundred were saved; but the loss of so many 
who might have been rescued had help been 
nearer awakened the public to ‘the necessity of 
increasing the number of stations. This has been 
done gradually but efficiently, and the number 
and fatality of wrecks on our coasts greatly di- 
minished. 


coast. 


Yet the greedy breakers on many a 
dangerous shore do not cease to claim their prey. 
Among the many wrecks recalled may be men- 
tioned the Altacama, which, in November, 1877, 
struck on the Chilian coast and sank almost in- 
stantly, with nearly one hundred persons. In 
March, 1878, there were’not less than five hun- 
dred lives lost in the wreck of the Austrian Lloyd 
steamer Sphinx. The Teuton, a mail steamer, 
struck on a rock near Point Agulhas, Cape of 
Good Hope, in August, 1882, and soon went 
down, nearly two hundred perishing with her. 
In the wreck of the Wasp, on the northwestern 
coast of Ireland, in 1884, fifty-two were drowned. 
In January of that same year the City of Columbus 
struck on a reef off the Massachusetts coast, with 
a loss of eighty-seven lives; and the following 
April the Daniel Steinmann, a White Cross steamer, 
ran upon Sambro Island, Nova Scotia, one hun- 
dred and twenty being lost. In a blizzard which 


raged in March, 1891, the Bay of Panama, home- 
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ward bound after a long voyage, was steaming up 
the English Channel when she struck on the rock 
reefs off the Cornish coast. Amid the blinding 
snow the ship lay helpless almost within a stone’s 
throw of the shore. But in vain all the efforts 
of the coast guard and of people drawn to the 
spot. One by one the exhausted and frozen 
sailors were swept from the wreck and perished 
in the sea, 

Allusion has been made to another class of cas- 
ualties not less fatal than those of which some 
notable instances have been given—collisions be- 
tween vessels. Such disasters often seem the 
direct result of reckless speed or lack of proper 
watchfulness. 

A wave of horror overspread this country 
when, about forty years ago, the news came of 
the loss of the Arctic, with hundreds of lives. 
The steamer belonged to the Collins line, and 
left Liverpool, September 20th, 1854, with five 
hundred and sixty-two persons on board. At noon 
on the 27th, while a dense fog prevailed and the 
Arctic was steaming about thirteen knots an 
hour, she collided with the iron propeller Vesta 
about forty miles off Cape Race. After a time it 
was known that the Vesta escaped with a loss of 
only thirteen persons; but three hundred and 
seven perished with the ill-fated Arctic. 

The same year, 1854, the Favorite, from Bremen 
to Baltimore, collided with the Hespar, resulting 
in the death of two hundred and one persons ; 
and in 1860 two hundred and eighty-seven were 
lost in the collision of the Lady Elgin with the 
schooner Augusta on Lake Erie. 

The story of the Northfleet is a sad one. When 
over three hundred lives are lost in a quiet sea, 
close to shore, with ships within hail, it seems a 
cruel fate. It was January, 1875. The Northfleet, 
delayed in her passage down the English Chan- 
nel by head winds, was forced to cast anchor 
under the shelter of Dungeness. At nightfall the 
proper lights were displayed and a watch set. 
Suddenly from the deck arose the cry, ‘‘Ship 
ahoy |’? and immediately a tremendous crash. 
It was seen to be a foreign vessel that had done 
the mischief; but in spite of calls for help she 
backed at once and shot away. The Northfleet 
began to sink ; and as there were four hundred 
and twelve passengers, many of them emigrants 
bound for Australia, a terrible scene of distress 
and confusion ensued. The ship went down in 
twenty minutes. As soon as the disaster was 
known, by the rockets sent up by the Northfleet, 
vessels had hastened to aid, but only eighty-six 
were rescued. The ship that gave the fatal blow 
was probably the Spanish steamer Murillo, 
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Not many months later, in the dead of night, 
while rushing on their course in fancied security, 
two great steamers suddenly crashed into each 
other, and a flood of water rushed through the 
broken side of the Ville du Havre, a French 
steamer from New York. It was two o’clock in 
the morning, November 23d, 1873, and most of 
the three hundred and thirteen persons on board 
were quietly sleeping when thus aroused to face 
danger and death. It was a brief tragedy, for in 
twelve minutes the ship sunk, carrying down two 
hundred and twenty-six persons. The Loch Earn, 
which dealt this fatal blow, was a powerful Glas- 
gow vessel. Although seriously damaged, she 
rescued eighty-seven persons. A few days later 
the Loch Earn was found to be sinking, and 
all on board were transferred to the British 
Queen. 

The year 1878 was notable for several extraor- 
dinary disasters on the sea. In addition to the 
capsizing of the Ewrydice and the wreck of the 
Sphine and the Metropolis, already mentioned, 
there were three collisions which aroused intense 
interest. The first of these was between the 
great German ironclad Grosser Kurfiirst and the 
Konig Wilhelm, off Folkestone, in the English 
Channel, May 3ist. The Grosser Kurfiirst was 
one of the Mediterranean squadron, with about 
five hundred men on board. It was a beautiful 
morning when the fleet appeared in the channel, 
its progress watched by crowds of people on 
shore. In attempting to avoid a Norwegian 
bark the ships changed their course a little, and 
in some way the (Grosser Kurfiirst was smashed in 
by the ram of the AinigWilhelm. In five min- 
utes the huge mass sank amid a cloud of steam 
from the bursting boilers. So sudden was the 
disappearance of the ship that to those on shore 
it seemed like sor Fishing 
boats were near, but no help availed to save three 
hundred persons who perished with the ship. 

The public feeli 


° : . 
ne mysterious magic. 


ng excited by this catastrophe, 
in broad daylight and near shore, was reawak- 
ened in September by the awful tragedy of the 
Princess Alice. She was a large excursion steamer, 
returning from Gravesend to London with not 
less than eight hundred passengers on board, the 
majority being women and children. Between 
seven and eight o’clock in the evening the Byvwell 
m screw steamer, collided with 
the Princess Alice in the Thames, not far from 
Woolwich Arsenal. It was in deep water. The 
Princess Alice sank almost immediately, and be- 
tween six hundred and seven hundred were lost. 
The exact number was not known, but over six 
hundred bodies were recovered and buried. In- 


Castle, a large 










































COLLISION OF THE TRANSATLANTIQUE LINER “* L 


IN THE PORT 


vestigation proved that both vessels were to blame 
for the collision. 

The horror of this event was yet fresh when 
the steamship merania, of the Hamburg line, 
on her voyage from New York in November of 
the same year, was run down by the Moel Kilian, 
and sank within twenty minutes, near Dover, 
England. The night was very dark, but some 
boats were successfully launched ; and out of the 
two hundred and twenty-seven on board one 
Unfortu- 
nateiy the crew became frantic and took posses- 
sion of the boats, with little regard to the pas- 
sengers. 

In November, 1880, two hundred and _ fifty 
persons were the victims of a coliision between 
the Oncle Joseph, a French steamer, and the Ital- 
ian Ortigia, which occurred off Spezia, Italy ; and 
in January, 1883, no less than four hundred and 
fifty-four perished with the Cimbria, which col- 
lided with the English steamer Sultan off the 
coast of Holland. A fog prevailed at the time, 
and the lights were not seen. 


hundred and seventy-two were saved. 


A NORMANDIE 





”? WITH THE TUG ‘‘ L’ ABEILLE,”’ 


OF HAVRE, 

Simply alluding to three or four collisions of 
succeeding years—that between the State of Flor- 
ida and the Ponema, with one hundred and thirty- 
five drowned, and that of the English Lerham 
with a Cuban vessel, loss one hundred and thirty, 
both in 1884; that between the Thingvalla and 
the Guiser, one hundred and seventeen lost, and 
that of La France with Sud America, eighty-seven 
lost, both in 1888; and that of the Spanish Viz- 
caya With the Hargraves off the New Jersey coast 
in 1890, loss sixty—a more detailed mention is 
made of the sinking of the Utopia, of the Anchor 
line, in the Gibraltar on March 17th, 
1891. This steamer was on her way from Naples 
to New York, with about eight hundred and 
eighty on board, of whom about seven hundred 
Italian emigrants. Near the entrance of 
the harbor, where were several ships of the British 
squadron, the unfortunate Utopia seems to have 
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were 


been swept out of course by the current, and she 
‘“‘ran afoul’’ of the ram of the ironclad Anson, 
which tore a huge rent in her side. 
she began to sink. 


Immediately 
Boats were instantly low- 
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ered from other vessels and heroic efforts made 
to rescue in the face of the blinding rain and 
wind. When the wretched Italians saw the ship 
sinking they were thrown into a wild panic, 
which greatly hindered the attempts to save 
them. Not less than five hundred and sixty 
perished. 

Fresh in the memory of everyone is the fate of 
the Elbe, a fine steamship of the North German 
Lloyd line, bound from Bremen to New York. 


She was only a fe irs out from her port when, 
tter cold of early morning, 
Scottish steamer Crathie 
crashed into her, tearing a great hole in the 
Elbe’s side. Fror ints given, it appears that 
the lights were s from both steamers; but 
both ran ahead, ex 
other. The Ell 


warn other vessels 


in the darkness a1 
January 30th, 189. 


ting they would clear each 
sending up rockets, also, to 
f her course, and apparently 


following the rule did not deviate from her 
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course until the nearness of the Crathie made col- 
lision inevitable. There certainly seem to have 
been grave errors of Judgment on the part of the 
Crathie’s officers—perhaps also on the part of 
the Elhe’s officers. 


safe one when human 


A wide margin is the only 
lives are at stake. The 
water poured into the Elbe’s hold; the engines 
stopped ; the great ship began to sink. The Cra- 
thie disappeared ; her help might have been the 
saving of many. Most of the passengers were 
asleep at the time of the collision and were aroused 
in darkness and terror. Three boats were low- 
ered ; one capsized. One of the others reached 
Lowestoft with twenty half-frozen persons—fif- 
teen of the officers and crew and five passengers, 
These alone were saved out of 
three hundred and fifty-four. 

It is a relief to turn from such heartrending 


one, a Woman. 


casualties to recall a few of the many wonderful 
escapes Which have happily occurred after serious 
mishaps on the sea. 

In a terrific gale which was raging January 
29th, 1881, the Batavia, of the Cunard line, was 
sighted by the Columbia, flying signals of distress. 
She had lost the second shaft of her propeller, 
and asked to be towed to (Jueenstown. The 
severe storm and the high seas made this a diffi- 
Twice the 
cable passed to the Batavia parted, but at length 


cult, even a perilous, undertaking. 


the connection was made, and after seven days 
of hard work the Batavia was brought into the 
harbor of Fayal, having been towed five hundred 
and sixty-two miles under circumstances that 
No 
The steamship Moselle, of the 
North German Lloyd line, when on her way 
from Bremen to New York, struck on the rocks 
off Lizard Point in a dense fog, August 9th, 1882, 
and was wrecked. She had on board between six 
and seven hundred passengers, besides her’ crew. 
All were rescued by the steamer Rosetta and taken 
safely to Falmouth. 


would seem to make it almost impossible. 
lives were lost. 


Among narrow escapes of vessels near : port 
may be mentioned the case of the Republic, of 
the White Star line, which crashed into the 
Cunarder Avrania on September 25th, 1885, in 
New York Bay. A deep dent was made in the 
Aurania’s side, but she continued her voyage, 
and was repaired on the other side. The Repub- 
lic, being seriously injured, returned to her pier, 
and her passengers were transferred to another 
ship. Also, in January, 1886, the Servia, in a 
thick snowstorm, collided with the Noordland, 
which was backing out of her pier at Jersey City. 
Both vessels were damaged, the Noordland seri- 
ously, but no lives lost. 
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One of the most notable and exciting marine 
disasters in the vicinity of New York in recent 
years was the sinking of the Cunard steamer 
Oregon, off Fire Island, on March 14th, 1886. 
This ship had won the name of ‘‘Ocean Grey- 
hound’’ when, war being imminent between 
Great Britain and Russia, the English Govern- 
ment chartered some of the fleetest transatlantic 
steamers to act with the British Navy. The 
Oregon was the only one chartered that was fitted 
out and sent to sea, her service being a dispatch 
boat. Afterward she was refitted for passenger 
service and took her place among the Cunarders. 
About half-past four Sunday morning the Oregon, 
with eight hundred and ninety-six persons on 
board, was steaming at full speed toward Sandy 
Hook. The weather was fine, the sea smooth, 
the home port just in sight. The captain had 
gone below for rest ; the chief officer was on the 
bridge. According to the most reliable testimony 
given, an approaching schooner had been sighted 
by the Oregon ; yet, strangely, a collision occurred 
between the two vessels, to the immediate destruc- 
tion of the schooner, which disappeared, leaving 
no one of her officers or crew to tell her story. The 
Oregon, fatally wounded in her side, filled with 
water and sank helpless, about one o’ clock of the 
same day, fifteen miles from Fire Island. With 
such a number on board it may be imagined the 
was not free from confusion and _ terror 
when it became known that the steamer must 
sink; nor is it strange in this, as in similar 
cases, that reports of the disaster should be con- 
flicting. It is only the coolest and most self- 
possessed who at such a time can take in the 
simple facts with accuracy. The one fact clear 
to all was that the great hole in the Oregon’s side 
sealed her fate, and that every life was in danger. 


scene 


Some of the firemen, frenzied with fear, seized 
one of the boats and rowed away ; others also, 
as is often the case in peril, were overpowered by 
terror. But it was said that the women on board 
wonderful courage and _ unselfishness. 
While boats were being lowered two steamers 
were sighted, but signals of distress failed to at- 
tract attention. About eight o’clock the pilot 
boat Phantom appeared, to the great relief of all, 
and soon after the Fannie A. Gorham came upon 
the scene. Slowly but safely all were taken on 
board these two vessels, but later transferred to 
the Fulda, which, on her way from Bremen, was 
just in time to give welcome aid. The night 
was passed on board this ship at Sandy Hook. 
Monday morning a novel landing was made at 
the Fulda’s pier, Hoboken. No handbags, no 
steamer chairs, no big trunks, no inspection of 


showed 
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baggage for that weary crowd, who came on shore 
with haggard faces but grateful hearts. Every 
passenger’ s baggage lay at the ocean’s bottom. 

The loss of the Oregon excited widespread com- 
ment and discussion. Was it not possible the hole 
in her side was caused by some explosion? Tow 
could such a collision take place on a clear morn- 
ing with an efficient lookout? How could the 
mysterious schooner disappear so suddenly, so 
silently, like the ‘‘phantom ship’’? Was the 
schooner or the steamer to blame—or both? Or, 
perchance, was it some sunken wreckage that 
gave the Oregon her death wound? Were her 
water-tight compartments open or shut? These 
and scores of other queries arose, but the mystery 
was not fully unraveled. In course of time the 
missing Charles H. Morse was believed to be the 
unfortunate schooner that disappeared so quickly 
beneath the waters. 

The passengers and crew of the Guion steamer 
Abyssinia, which was burned when five days out 
from New York, in December, 1891, were for- 
tunately rescued by the Spree. In January fol- 
lowing the German screw steamer Eider, from 
New York to Bremen, struck on a rock near the 
Isle of Wight, during a thick fog. All on board, 
numbering about four hundred, were rescued. 

The narrow escape of the four hundred pas- 
sengers of the City of Chicago from utter destruc- 
tion is still fresh in mind. On the evening of 
July 1st, 1892, the steamer ran ashore near the 
Old Head of Kinsale, a treacherous point on the 
Irish coast. In the darkness of night, with ex- 
treme difficulty, passengers were landed at the 
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base of the beetling cliffs, and by rope ladders 
they made a perilous ascent to higher points, 
where tide and wind would not sweep them 
away. Happily no lives were sacrificed. The 
ship became a total wreck a few days later. 
The vet more cent experience of the French 
line steamer La Gascogne will long be remembered 
as eventually, after days of trying suspense, bring- 
ing a flash of brightness into the gloomy marine 
records of the stormy February of 1895. La 


Gascogne left Havre January 26th, with about 
two hundred and sixty-two passengers and her 
regular corps of officers and crew. Nothing more 
was heard of her on either side the ocean until, 
on February 11th, she was sighted off Shinne- 
cock Light. What relief was that first distant 
glimpse of the ship, even though she carried sig- 
nals of distress ! and how quickly was the good 


news flashed country to country! The 

repeatedly disabled by the 
hinery and driven from her 
iles, so that she failed to fall 
in with transatlantic vessels, which might have 
given aid. It 


steamer had 
breaking of n 
course by fier 


s a long, tedious trip, frequent 
delays being essary for repairs; but it was 
safely accomplished at last, with no special suffer- 
ing to passengers. The chief sufferers were anx- 
ious friends, se suspense at the mystericus 
f the ship from the ordinary lines 
of ocean travel had deepened into gloomiest fore- 


bodings. Seld 


disappearance 


has the telescope of the Fire 
Island observe 


sweeping the distant horizon, 
lighted on a more welcome sight than the long- 
delayed, long-desired steamer La (rascogne. 





AFTER THE STORM. 
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MRS. NICHOLS’S 


EXPEDIENT. 


By Rurus M. G 


Mr. anv Mrs. FREDERICK NicHors were located 
for the season at the Hotel Charlerois, Paris. 
They had been engaged in a spirited dispute, one 
April afternoon, that had lasted about an hour. 
Mrs. Nichols insisted that she had seen Mr. Sid- 
ney Grosvenor that very morning from her win- 
dow, and that he was flirting with a girl in a 
white hat and pink dress across the street. Mr. 
Grosvenor was the Nichols’s next-door neighbor 
in Baltimore, and an old friend of Mr. Nichols, 
who felt it his duty to defend him against any 
such accusation. 

‘‘Sid is as steady-going an old bachelor of 
fifty,’ said he, ‘‘as you eversaw. Furthermore, 
he is not within three hundred miles of Paris, or 
I would be sure to know it.” 

His wife made no response, but went to her 
desk and began writing. Presently she touched a 
bell, and when the boy came she gave him a note. 

“Sid generally stays at the Grand, doesn’t 
he?” she asked, turning to her husband. 

“¢-Yes,’’ he answered ; ‘‘are you going to ask 
him to settle the question ?” 

“Oh, I have an expedient to convince you,”’ 
she replied. Then she sent the boy off to the 
Grand, after which she went into her bedroom 
and lay down for a nap. 

For some moments Nichols sat thoughtfully in 
his chair. He was evidently perplexed. 

‘¢ Hetty !’’ he exclaimed at length, in a disin- 
terested way that was apparently forced, ‘ what 
did you say in your note?” 

There was no answer. Mrs. Nichols was asleev. 
Soon after Mr. Nichols went down to the office 
and sent the following note to the Grand Hotel : 


‘Dear Sip: If you are in Paris this will reach you. 
Hetty says she saw you flirting this morning. She has 
just written you. Be careful, for I think she is up to 
some trick or other. . Frep.”’ 


Mr. Sidney Grosvenor, of Baltimore, Md., had 
been in his room at the Grand Hotel only a few 
minutes when there was a knock at his door, 
and in response to his ‘‘Come!’’ a servant en- 
tered and handed him a note. When he opened 
it he read the following, in feminine handwriting : 


‘Dear Sir: If you wish to make the acquaintance of 
the lady in the pink dress you will find me at home 
this evening at 11: 30. Sincerely, 

‘* MARIE GRANDJEAN, 
*‘ Hotel Charlerois, Room 36.’’ 


Mr. Sidney Grosvenor whistled, then he 
laughed, then he smiled, then he looked serious. 
For awhile he handled the notepaper, read the 
signature over and over again, and then got up 
and rubbed both his hands together as he 
laughed. 

‘Dear me! dear me !’’ he at length exclaimed, 
‘*if this isn’t the most remarkable thing in the 
world! Just looked at the girl once, just smiled 
at her because she was young and pretty, and 
now, only a few hours afterward, I get a note 
asking me to call at 11:30!’ 

So speaking he paced up and down the room, 
while the smile on his broad face grew broader 
and broader. Mr. Grosvenor was noted for his 
happy expression, his beaming countenance and 
jovial disposition, but his present mood and 
smile would have 
friends. 


surprised even his nearest 


“Well, why not?’ he exclaimed, at length— 
‘‘why not, Sidney? It will be a rare escapade 
to tell the boys about when you get to the other 
side again.”’ 

Just tnen nis face grew serious. The idea must 
have occurred to him that traps are sometimes 
set for people in Paris, and especially for old 
fools. He did not relish the thought of going 
into room No. 36 and never coming out again. 
The idea alarmed him. 

‘Nonsense !’’ he thought. ‘‘ These Paris dis- 
appearances are all ghost stories.’’ 

He had set his mind on going and would not 


be deterred by fairy tales of that sort. However, 


in Mr. Sidney Grosvenor’s opinion it was always 
well to be on the safe side of every fence. 
sequently he took his hat and cane, locked his 


Con- 


door and went downstaifs to the office. He asked 
for the service of a city detective. The person in 
need was sent for; he soon arrived. Mr. Gros- 
venor asked him to meet him at the Hotel Char- 
lerois at 11 p.m. The detective made a note of 
the matter and then went away, while Mr. Gros- 
venor walked off down the street to a little café 
that he knew of where he could get an American 
meal, This is what so many people do in Paris 
—look around for some place where they can get 
an American meal. Just as he sat down to his 
dinner a servant knocked at the door of his hotel 
room. Naturally enough there was no response. 
That was why the man stuck a note under the 
door; that was why Mr. Grosvenor did not get 
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his friend Nichols’s note. After dinner came the 
theatre, and after that—well, it was eleven then, 
and time to be going in the direction of the 


Charlerois. The city detective was waiting for 


him in the lobby. 


‘* There is no chance of its happening, my dear 


**A WOMAN JUMPED UP FROM A SEAT NEAR BY AND THREW BOTH 


fellow,’’ said Mr. Grosvenor, after they had been 
talking together for some time, ‘‘no chance of it 
in the least, I assure you; but it is weil to be on 
the safe side. I have always thought so, end I 
always do what I think. Therefore, if I do not 
come down by 1 A.M., just you come upstairs to 


No. 36 and learn the reason why. Mind you, 
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remain just whe: . are at the entrance here, 
and if I do not report by one~one, mind—why, 
then you will be sure that something is wrong— 
foul play perhaps.’’ These last few words were 
given in a whisper, and rather dramatically for 


such a prosaic man as Mr. Sidney Grosvenor. 


\RMS ABOUT HIS NBCK.”? 


“Well! well! Sid Grosvenor—you in Paris ’’ 
exclaimed Mr. Nichols 
he opened the do 
found Mr. Gros' 

To describe th 
sible. It was sev: 
cover himself suff 


some moments later, as 
rv in response to a knock and 
nor standing before him. 

itter’s surprise would be impos- 
ral seconds before he could re- 
iently to enter the room and 
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respond to his friend’s greeting. Mrs. Nichols’s 
peculiar expression and a faint smile that fre- 
quently played across her face aroused his sus- 
picions. ‘‘Is this a joke?’ he asked himself, and 
at the same time looked hard at her husband, 
whose unaffected manner and actions went far 
toward reassuring him. He decided not to be- 
tray himself at any rate, and made the best of the 
situation by saying that he had come unexpect- 
edly to Paris and immediately started out to 
look them up. 

Time went by fast enough—it always did with 
these three ; and before Mr. Grosvenor was aware 
of it the hands of the clock had almost reached 
one. He suddenly remembered the detective 
downstairs and rose hastily to be off. 

‘*Mind,’”’ said Nichols, as he went out, ‘‘to- 
morrow at eleven. We will expect you without 
fail.”’ 

Once on the outside Mr. Grosvenor looked at 
the number on the door. There it was, plain as 
could be—36 in big numerals. ‘‘Funny,’’ he 
thought. ‘‘I wonder where the girl in pink is.’’ 

He was in such deep thought over the mystery 
that he neglected to take the elevator, and walked 
down the four flights of stairs to the office floor. 
Upon looking around he was surprised to find 
that the detective was not there. 

A sleepy porter, irritated at being waked up, 
told him that the man must have gone hours 
ago ; then he fell off to sleep again, hardly realiz- 
ng that a question had been asked him and that 
1e had answered, 

‘Just like the rest of them,’’ thought Gros- 
venor. ‘‘ Probably the rascal has received money 
for a dozen jobs this very evening, all of which 
he has attended to no better than this one.”’ 

With these thoughts Mr. Grosvenor hailed a 
cab and rode off to his hotel. He did not bother 
about the detective long, however. There,were 
other things that interested him more than this 
unreliable sleuthhound—the girl in pink, for in- 
stance, and the Nicholses, and No. 36. 

When Mr. Grosvenor was this far on his way 


i 
} 


home Mrs. Nichols was reclining on the parlor 
sofa in an interminable fit of laughter. At least 
that was what her husband thought. It seemed 
to him almost hysterical. 

**T told you so, I told you so !’’ she exclaimed 
between her breaths. 

‘*Told me what?’ said Nichols, half annoyed 
and wholly surprised ; ‘‘told me what, Hetty? 
Why, stop your nonsense. You are going on like 
a mad woman.’’ 

She calmed herself a little, enough to say: 
‘“ Why, he walked right into the trap ; that is all.” 
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At that moment the door opened, and a tall 
man with broad shoulders entered the room just 
in time to hear the last few words that Mrs. 
Nichols had uttered. Very deliberately he closed 
the door after him, locked it, and then stood up 
in front of it, tilted back a little with his shoul- 
ders against the door and his thumbs thrust into 
the armholes of his vest. 

His entrance was so sudden and strange that 
the laughter died from Mrs. Nichols’s face in the 
twinkling ofan eye. All traces of it disappeared 
so quickly, and Mr. Nichols’s face frowned so 
deeply, that the tall man was not to be blamed 
for never suspecting that he had broken into a 
roomful of hilarity. 

Before Nichols or his wife could say a word in 
their astonishment the newcomer straightened 
himself up, looked down admiringly at the de- 
tective’s shield on his vest front, and then said, 
calmly: ‘‘If Mr. Grosvenor has walked into your 
trap, as you say, will you please walk him out 
again as quickly as possible, otherwise——”’ 

“What do you mean?’ exclaimed Nichols, 
interrupting him and advancing upon him an- 
grily, while his wife’s face became a study in 
amazement and blank speculation. ‘‘ What do 
you mean?’ repeated Nichols. ‘‘ You insolent 
whelp, I will have none of your intrusion here !’’ 
As he drew nearer to the so-called intruder he 
noticed the shield which had lately called forth 
the admiring glance of its wearer. He changed 
his tone somewhat at this. ‘‘ Take care,”’ he said, 
‘how you override your authority! I am an 
American and have the protection of my govern- 
ment.’’ 

**Yes,’? added Mrs. Nichols; ‘‘we are under 
the protection of our government.’’ 

The detective smiled sarcastically. 

‘‘Now,’’ he said, putting the door key in his 
pocket, ‘‘I don’t want any dilly-dallying. You 
have either got to produce that gentleman that 
came in here at half-past eleven or go with me. 
I know your ticket, but you are fooled this time ; 
so come, give him up and throw in what you 
took from him. At that we'll call it square. I 
am not here to arrest anyone. My business is to 
get Mr. Sidney Grosvenor. Just at present you 
have him, and unless you get him for me pretty 
quick there will be trouble.”’ 

‘What! I have him, did you say?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Nichols, stamping her foot with 
rage, as she noticed that Mr. Detective looked 
knowingly at her as she said these words. ‘‘ You 
horrid man, you just leave this room immedi- 
ately !’’ 

And with the words she leaned forward and 
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touched the call button near by. 
was up in a minute. 

*“Go away, Puddy,”’ said the detective, lean- 
ing over to the keyhole, ‘‘ go away ; I am in here 
and there’s going to be trouble—go away.”’ 

Puddy apparently did as bidden, for there were 
no more knocks. 


The response 


**Don’t you go away, either,’ shouted Mrs. 
Nichols ; ‘‘don’t you go away, but stay right 
there and tell the proprietor that I want him in- 
stantly. There is a man in here who is killing 
us. Murder! Murder!’ she 
to the sofa hysterically. 

Her husband exhorted her to be quiet. 
detective laughed again sarcastically. 


cried, falling on 


The 


**That is a very pretty game and well worked, 
but it doesn’t fool me in the least ; so come along, 
now, come along. I am going to search the room 
myself unless you act pretty quick.”’ 

‘* Don’t you dare go into my bedroom !"’ 
lated Mrs. Nichols between her tears. 
knock him down if he attempts it !’’ 

‘See here, Nichols, getting up 
from beside his wife and arguing calmly with 
the detective ; ‘‘don’t you realize that you have 
made a mistake? 


ejacu- 
‘Fred, 


now,’’ said 


Mr. Grosvenor left these apart- 
ments only a moment before you cam 
you he did: 
yourself. 


-T assure 
at the office for 
Furthermore, we are respectable peo- 
ple, and for the life of me I cannot seé why you 
should think that we have him hidden away any- 
where.”’ 


vou can find out 


‘Now, don’t try to pass me out of this,’’ re- 
plied the man, somewhat angrily. ‘‘I know what 
Iam doing, and I am going to do it. What's 
more, I haven’t made a mistake. Mr. Grosvenor 
himself stationed me at the office, and told me if 


he didn’t return by one to come up and see why. 


I waited ten minutes over time and then marched 
right up. You have him; I have. 
He told me someone up here might try to kill 
him.”’ 

a Mrs. Nichols; but the 
way in which she ground her teeth together sug- 
gested that she might be capable of the crime just 
at present. 


know you 


wretch !”’ wept 


Her husband grew doubly confused. 

‘Tf you can satisfy yourself by looking, I wish 
you would do so at once,’’ he said, entirely ig- 
noring his wife’s injunction that no one should 
enter her bedroom. 

** All right—come ahead,’’ responded the de- 
tective. ‘‘I am ready, but I don’t intend to be 
hooked myself. Just you two step ahead there 
and do the searching as I order you; 
will see what we can find.”’ 


then we 
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d: he insisted that he was 


ven voluntarily gave the de- 
hat he carried for personal 


him that he would attempt 


The revolver was no assur- 
leteetive could not tell how 
ht have secreted about his 


of his wife’s and his own 


both forced to lead the way, 


re, wardrobes there, mov- 
\iture in every conceivable 
of course, was discovered ; 
to prove his innocence, 
curtains till 


ortiéres and 
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fell from them, but no Mr. 


with it. The detective 


‘ pushed him out of a win- 


neth. ‘* That makes it still 


ome along with me.’’ 
llowed by protests of all 


sserted that they were guilt- 


his wife expatiated a 
itionalicy, and threatened 
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il troubles as a result. It 


however ; the man was im- 


hi Vv did. 


At the office in- 
xv Mr. Grosvenor, but the 
no one of that description. 
him to think harder, but, 
uld remember nobody who 


ight who had a red face, 


| wore a dress suit. 


ny red faces and dress suits 
| the clerk. ‘*No, I am 


“cm¢ mber him.”’ 


d to try the Grand Hotel, 
ctive would do was to send 


while he and his prisoners 
lice house in a carriage that 
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horoughly despairing ; he ex- 
r such treatngent, and would 


least surprised at being led 
on his arrival at the station. 
protested to the last. 


ins !—we are : 


Americans ! 
as she stepped into the 


Washington ?’’ shouted the 


ind then the vehicle rumbled 
tation house in the rue de la 


reached 


he was seated in 








events of the evening, a note was handed to him 
by the porter, who had taken it from the mes- 
senger that had just rushed posthaste into the 
room. 

The note was from Fred Nichols. It read as 
follows : 

‘We are in the station house at the III. District. 
Have been arrested. You can save us. Come quickly. 

** FRED. 
“Pp, S.—Are accused of having murdered you.”’ 


Mr. Grosvenor jumped up as if he had been 
shot out of the chair. He ran to the door, 
jumped into a cab, and was off for the IIT. Dis- 
trict in a jiffy. As the cab raced headlong down 
the street he wiped the perspiration off his brow 
and thought of the detective, and wondered if 
the worst had happened. No sooner had he 
reached the station house and entered the door- 
way when a woman jumped up from a seat near 
by and threw both arms about his neck. It was 
Mrs. Nichols. 

‘*Oh, Sid, you have saved us !’”’ she cried. 

‘**Yes,’’ reiterated her husband, ‘‘I was be- 
ginning to believe that you had really been mur- 
dered.”’ 

Numerous explanations necessarily followed. 
The sergeant at the desk was taken into their 
confidence, and nearly went into a paroxysm over 
the joke. As for the detective, he stood like a 
block of stone ; a dead man coming through the 
door could have surprised him no more than the 
appearance of Mr. Grosvenor. Here he had been 
thinking that he had made a great catch, earned 
a reputation, made the way for his name in the 
papers in connection with a famous murder trial, 
and now, just at the point when his imagination 
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was running riot with him, in walks the mur- 
dered man and allows his supposed murderers to 
welcome him as their lost child and heir. In 
view of his faithfulness Grosvenor felt it only 
right to remunerate him with an extra twenty- 
five francs. Then he turned to Mrs. Nichols. 

“You, Hetty,’’ said he, with a laugh, ‘‘I wish 
they had put you in a dungeon—you deserved 
it; but as for Fred-——’’ 

‘Yes, Iam the only injured party as far as I 
can see,’’ said Nichols. 

When they hailed a cab Hetty insisted that 
she was altogether too nervous to do any sleeping 
for an hour or two; so as late as it was Mr. 
Nichols proposed that they should have a little 
supper at the expense of his wife’s private purse. 

“You owe it to us, my dear,’’ he said, 

“Yes, you owe it to us for all the trouble you 
got us into,’’? added Grosvenor. 

‘* Well, drive to some place, then,’’ she ex- 
claimed, good-naturedly ; and off they went, 
while the station officials stood at the doorway 
and shouted good-by to them and laughed 
heartily. 

A little later two men and a woman were sit- 
ting off in one corner of a well-known all-night 
café. 

‘‘Here’s to never saying anything about it,” 
said one of the men, who was broad-shouldered 
and had a red face. As he spoke he lifted the 
glass to his lips, while he shook so with laughter 
that the wine spilled a little on the table. 

‘* And here’s to it,’’ said the other man. 

‘* And here’s to it,’’ said the third, who was a 
woman. Then they all three drank, and, true 
to their pledge, they have never said a word 
about it. 
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By Lity YounGc COHEN, 


BerwEeN the lights time wavers ; 
A day is going by; 

And sun-bright clouds still drift about 
Upon the darkening sky. 


Calm air, calm sky, calm ocean ; 


, 


Night’s peace in every part ; 
The moon’s bright promise over all— 
But no one sees my heart. 




















“For he, by geometric scale, 
Could take the size of pots of ale.’’ 


Wuen April’s showers had brought forth June 
roses the question as to where I should spend my 
summer holiday was still unsettled. 


urged me to join him in a 
cheap trip to England, but I 
could not be persuaded at 
first. A previous experience 
of an ‘‘ English cheap trip”’ 
had proved the reverse of 
economical, for I found then 
that if one did the tour com- 
fortably and saw everything 
properly he would spend as 
much money abroad as at 
home. The steamer fare is 
cheap enough—it is the after 
expenses ashore that mount 
up; and those who know 
told me that the crowds of 
American tourists have raised 
prices greatly in London 
shops, boarding houses and 
hotels, whilst the country 
hotels charge exorbitanitly, 
making hay while their sun 
shines. I recall an instance 
of this in the English lake 
district, where every nice 
hotel charged five dollars a 
day, with fees to waiter, 
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boots and chambermaid extra. But my friend 
was importunate, 


from me. Then at last, to persuade me, he told 4 
me an open secret. He was going to do a little + | 
business, if possible, and if I would join him 


for company he 
life in England 


possibly profitab! 
He owns a w 


where he makes 
and styles of 











and would not take ‘‘no”’ P| 



























was sure we could see country 


cheaply and pleasantly, and 
Vv. too. 
ell-known store in New York, rt 
. specialty of peculiar designs 
rniture, copying antiques, ete.; 
“t 
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emains of 


Wd Rowen 
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** WITH LOVE IN YE BREAST 
MAY ALL BE POSSEST.’’ 


‘THIS IS GOOD LIQUOR—TASTE 
BUT DO NOT WASTE.’’ 


and to properly set off his cabinets and whatnots 
he had displayed some genuine bits of old blue 
ware, picked up in his peregrinations through 
New England and elsewhere. His customers ad- 
mired these so much that he was often pressed to 
name a price for them ; but they were his private 
collection. However, he resolved to buy hence- 
forth to sell; so he diligently attended auction 
rooms and watched for bits of ‘‘old blue’’ as 
eagerly as did any of the London china maniacs 
of ten years ago. 

In 1892 he 
time, taking his wife with him ; 


for the first 
fortune 
seemed to smile on his plans, for on board the 


crossed to London 


and 


steamer his wife and an English lady became ac- 
quainted, and in course of conversation one day 
the subject of old china was discussed, and they 
found that in their new acquaintance they had 
“struck oil.’”’ This lady had a good knowledge 
of old pottery and its marks, and she also knew 
where bits of odd and quaint ware could be 
picked up cheaper than in the London curiosity 
shops. But as time pressed, and it was “old 
blue’’ he particularly wanted, he refrained from 
investigating the country cottages and resolved to 
like a shrewd 
made a note of what she had 
told him for future use, resolving to act upon her 
advice should he find the business 


remain in London. However, 


business man, he 


a profitable 


one. Hence his proposed tour this year. 
But his wife rebelled. She would not go 
through the same ordeal again, poking up 


and down dingy alleys and courts and routing 
out pawnbrokers’ stores, when London had so 
many other charms ; but she agreed to join some 
friends on a trip to the Continent whilst he pur- 
sued his china craze. I yielded and accompanied 
him, for we were chums and thoroughly con- 
genial. 

So, after seeing the others off to Paris, we 
planned our journey over our pipes. The name- 
less lady had told him to get into the heart of 
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OF OLD CHINA. 


rural England, away from London, or Birming- 
ham, or Manchester, where the professional col- 
lectors had swooped up everything that could be 
bought, and that in the thatched and gabled 
cottages of Buckingham, the New Forest, Dev- 
onshire, Somerset, Gloucester, or Worcester, we 
could find specimens of the old English wares— 
the first patterns of blue and green Chelsea ; Dev- 
onport, Worcester, Spode and black Wedgewood 
—genuine bits of salt glaze from the old Lambeth 
potteries ; mugs of queer shape, puzzle jugs and 
old tobies, far more precious than what we could 
afford to buy in London shops, and at half the 
cost, provided the cotters would sell them. 

She named in particular a little cellar shop in 
Gloucester city—an eating house with sanded 
floor, where Dean Spence of the cathedral, who 
has one of the finest private collections of English 
china in the country, often condescended to com- 
pare notes with the fat, jolly owner. 

My friend had been rather skeptical at first 
and not inclined to believe her assertion that the 
first patterns of old English ‘wares were rising 
steadily in price and would soon be worth their 
weight in gold. She described carefully a pecul- 
iar make of old Worcester, the dishes of which 
were a concave shape, marked up in delicate 
thread lines of red and blue, much like a faney 
fence, and now so rare that every piece is eagerly 
bought up when offered for sale. He told me 
all this, and when I cast doubts on her story he 
assured me that he was willing to do everything 
she advised, for already he had proved the truth 
of her statements. 

Philadelphian readers will be able to recall the 
sale of Mrs. Bloomfield Moore’s fine china in the 
winter of 1892~93. My friend had gone to at- 
tend this much-talked-of sale, and to his sur- 
prise and delight he found on the dining-room 
wall a small dish corresponding exactly to what 
she described, and on reference to the catalogue 
he found it entered ‘‘ rare old Worcester.’’?’ When 
offered for sale he watched eagerly and bid upon 
it with four others whom he recognized as ex- 
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perts. He offered up to twelve dollars, and found 
the dish knocked down for sixteen dollars and 
fifty cents to a man who afterward turned out to 
be a buyer for an English firm who had supplied 
Mrs. Bloomfield Moore with many of her fine 
specimens. When quizzed by the unsuccessful 
bidders as to its value in the London market, the 
Englishman laconically drawled out: ‘It will 
pay me.’’ I became convinced that our pro- 
spective tour could not be 
altogether a wild-goose 
chase, and so we fell a-plan- 
ning anew as to how we 
could best accomplish its 
perfect success. After a 
hearty breakfast we set out 
for the Science and Art Mu- 
seum at South Kensington, 
where, in the pottery de- 
partment, specimens of 
every ware ever made in 
England or imported into 
the country may be seen. 
What a revelation it was to 
me! I had not been much 
impressed by the impor- 


evidently the aperture for filling in the liquor ; 
whilst from the position of the handle we judged 
the horse’s mouth was used for pouring out the 
contents. 

The custodian told us that if in the course of 
our travels we were near the Blackmore Museum 
in Salisbury, in Wiltshire, we would see the 


broken fragments of several jugs dug up in the 
neighborhood, = 


representing human heads, 





tance of dishes hitherto— 
their contents more than 
their decoration or design 
had been my desire ; but 
now I feel willing to rank 
myself as an art student 
and admirer of crockery, 
and my friend waxed en- 
thusiastic over my enthu- 
siasm. 

I gladly sketched many 
of the quaintest and rarest, 
in eager hope that we might 
come across a piece, although 
the curator smiled signifi- 
cantly when we expressed 
our hopes for the same. He 
unlocked a case and al- 
lowed me to transfer to 
paper a pen-and-ink draw- 
ing of a puzzle jug found at Lewes in 1846. 
The figure represents a mounted knight, which 
from its long, pointed toes and ‘‘ pryck spurs”’ 
place it about the reign of Henry IT., of Becket 
fame, in the twelfth century. 

It is made of coarse brown clay, covered in 
some places with a green glaze, and at present it 
stands about ten inches high. Were it perfect 
it would be about four inches more. Above 
the horse’s tail and below the handle was a hole, 
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cows, sheep, horses and equestrian figures in 
armor—all popular designs in pottery from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth century. 

Another very rare jug is the human breast, as il- 
lustrated on page 282. A few are to be seen in pri- 
vate collections in the South of England ; and as 
our worthy curator friend was willing, I sketched 
it, too, as he held out little hope of our being 
able to buy one. 


The glaze on the surface was perfect, and the 


pee tnt i a 
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lines were so carefully incised and burned in, 
and the nipple so perfectly developed, that these 
jugs may well be considered perfect works of art. 
Another form of the same had a spout, which 
children could use ; so that the idea of the feed- 
ing bottle seems to have existed in the Middle 
Ages. 

He advised us before leaving the London dis- 
tricts to run down and spend a day in Sussex, 
where in quaint old Chichester we would find a 
curiosity shop kept by one of his friends. Here, 
he assured us, we could buy a genuine Sussex 
pig—a style of jug rapidly going out of fashion, 
but very popular all over the South of England 
fifty years ago. We did so, and enjoyed one 
day to perfection, buying, in addition to the pig, 


several cups and saucers, plates and bowls of old 
Chelsea blue. One dainty dish, delicately veined 
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and notched like a vine leaf, was guaranteed over 
one hundred years old, and certainly unique as 
to shape and color, for we saw nothing to equal 
it elsewhere. 

Our pig holds a quart of liquor, and is so con- 
structed that it can stand either on its four legs 
or upright on its hams and tail. The head lifts 
off and forms a cup, the snout being the holder. 
As the ears are brought forward, they and the 
snout form three legs for the cup to stand upon. 
How easy to drink a hogshead of ale from such a 
vessel! Sussex, being noted for its bacon and 
hams, has for the badge or crest of the county : 
pig, with the motto, ‘‘ We wun’t be druv !’’ 

A Scotch friend to whom I have talked of this 
tour tells me that the expression ‘‘a pig’ll of 
tea’’ (pig full) is in common use in Scotland 
at the present day in the *‘Thrums’’ country. 
Our Kensington friend cor- 
roborated what the fair lady 
had said, and as I had pur- 
chased a new camera in 
London (for I am an ama- 
teur photographer), he gave 
us some excellent advice, 
which we gladly acted upon. 
He recommended our getting 
a strong but not heavy pack- 
ing case—this to be divided 
off into three compartments, 
much as boxes are. 
Into these we would be able 
to pack our plate, cup and 
saucers easily, layers of cot- 
ton batting being both cheap 
and effective. A pair of stout 
handles made the case com- 
plete ; a hinged lid and coat 
of brown paint made it highly 
respectable. 

We started from Padding- 
ton-Station, and very quickly 
reached Slough, the junction 
for Windsor. Here we re- 
solved to see all we could, for 
we were not too utterly ab- 
sorbed in the china business, 
and I sketched the famed 
churchyard of Stoke Pogis, 
the scene of Gray’s immortal 
elegy. We inquired, too, 
about William Penn’s old 
homestead, but the rustics 
were sadly behind in the 
history of our Quaker or his 
ancestors. 
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NEW INN, GLOUCESTER. 


Here we bought an old-fashioned gig, with a 
space behind suitable for the box, and,the old 
horse attached proved a good investment. So 
even was his gaif and so regular his steady pace 
that we ended our tour without a crack or broken 
dish ; and by driving our own rig, if rather in 
the country bumpkin line, we were able to stop 
when and where we pleased, and were perfectly 
independent of the saying, ‘‘ Time and trains wait 
for no man.’”’ 

We jogged off into rural Buckinghamshire, fol- 
lowing out the advice of the great ‘‘she,’’ that 
in the quaint and thatched cottages surrounding 
some old mansion house we would most likely 
find treasure-trove. For a month we lived in 
the open air, sleeping in ivy-covered inns and 
growing fat on home-baked bread and sweet but- 
ter, beefsteaks and foaming ale—real old English 
fare. And such ham and eggs! Then the tea, the 
strawberries and cream and gooseberries, which 
cost only a few pennies, are not equaled any- 
where out of England, and with hunger for sauce 
seemed food for the gods. 

On through rural lanes, sweet with wild roses 
and gay with bryony, across the canals by crooked 
stone bridges, past antiquated churches and many- 
chimneyed mansions—an ever-changing scene of 
pastoral and peaceful life—until at last I realized 
the true meaning of what seemed to me a hack- 


7 

Saar 

*. 
a 

neyed phrase used by Ouida and other writers to 
tantalize one \ perfect English scene.’’ 

In Wiltshire, when nearing Salisbury—for we 
planned to spend our Sundays in the charming, 
sleepy cathedra ties—we found a rare puzzle 


jug, so called be ise of the peculiar construction 

and the difficult 

of the three spo ts 
This one was made 


crudely decorat 


quaffing the liquor from one 


of coarse brown ware, 
ind the modern artistically 
painted porcelain and ,china mugs are copies of 
these earlier forms. Mottoes, names, dates, 
verses or quaint couplets, are incised in the clay 
before firing, as the illustrations ; whilst one 
pierced full of holes and 
sarcastic tmvitdtion, ‘‘The ale 
is good—taste,’’ the tasting being all but an im- 
possibility. Another bore the lines : 


we saw in Salisbury, 


mouths, bore 


From M er Earth I took my birth, 


Then form’d a jug by man; 
And now stand here, fill’d with good cheer— 
Taste of me, if you can.” 
We moved on toward the west country, having 


no difficulty in getting entrance to the cottages. 
A polite request for a glass of water or any in- 
quiry as to the road was sufficient. The pretty 
dishes were always ranged in an open dresser 


called a ‘‘ plate rack,’’ and my friend’s eager eye 
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soon picked out a ‘‘ find.’’ -Sometimes we could 
buy it, often not. These cotters who possess 
such dishes have been servants before marriage 
at the ‘‘ Hall’’ or the ‘‘ Court”’ or the ‘* Manor,”’ 
and this accounts for the genuineness and value 
of the ware. An odd plate or dish is freely given 
to a faithful servant, possibly a crack or broken 
piece in it, but easily repaired. 

One of the finest collections we saw was in an 
old gardener’s cottage in Worcestershire. His 
mother had been a housekeeper to an old Lord 
H , and his daughters used to visit her in 
her son’s cottage and take tea with their old, 
faithful servant. The pretty cups, jugs and 





dishes had been given to her at various times, 
and were highly treasured ; for loyalty to ‘‘the 
family ’’ is deeply impressed on these cottagers, 
and only dire necessity will ever make them 
part with such gifts. One of her puzzle jugs 
bore the verse : 
© A crown I'll bet 
That none can get 
The ale that’s in this jug; 
Nor drink his fill 
Without he spill, 
And shall not use a plug.’’ 


The following Sunday we spent in Gloucester, 
and after an enjoyable day in the cathedral we 
visited the wonderful ‘‘ New Inn,”’ which dates 
from Chaucer’s days. On Monday we set out 
eagerly for the little shop with the sanded floor, 
and found that no fairy tale had been told. 
Never before had mine good host of the eating 
house met such customers! His treasures were 
ransacked and his lengthy stories cut short ; for 
we were more eager to buy than was he to sell. 
He really loved his wares, and though the money 
was good his face was not always expressive of 
pleasure as we priced and laid aside some pre- 
cious piece. We bought several wineglasses, the 
stalks of which were interlaced like sticks of 
candy ; and we indulged in a few exquisite cups 
without handles, the decorations in blue—of 
birds and butterflies—for which we gave nearly 
four dollars for each piece. He of Kensington 
had told us of their intrinsic value, and the 
mythical she had quoted the price ; so we were 
safe, 

In the cottages toward Wotton and Hucklecot 
we bought several plates and dishes of old Wor- 
cester, but nowhere could we buy such a piece as 
Mrs. Moore’s, although we saw several in private 
collections. 

In one cottage we bought a fine old toby fill- 
pot, which had been the grandfather's, Our 


eating-house friend had sent us. Toby is some- 
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times seen standing, sometimes sitting. This 
toby has a snuff-mull (box) in one hand and a 
glass or mug in the other. Sometimes he has a 
jug of ale in one hand whilst he pours it into a 
glass held in the other. His face is always very 
jovial in its expression. These tobies vary in 
size from three pints to little more than a mouth- 
ful. 

We also bought a bellarmine, or longbeard, 
now so familiarly known as a graybeard. These 
jugs were first made in London, in 1626, by 
Thomas Rous and Abraham Cullyn, and were 
generally known as ‘‘ cologne pottes, or jugges.’’ 
In 1671 Charles IT. granted a patent to John 
Dwight, of Fulham, to make transparent glaze- 
ware; and fourteen years later the said John 
Dwight received another patent for his ‘‘ white 
fine stone gorges’? and his ‘‘marbled, redd, 
opacous and darke-coloured porcellaine.’? From 
this we learn that Doulton’s famed potteries are 
but successors to John Dwight’s ware of the 
Stuart times. 

Cardinal Bellarmine, who died in 1621, made 
himself so odious to the Protestants in the Nether- 
lands that his name became a by-word for odium 
in all ale houses ; and as he was short-necked, 
thick-set, with a heavy paunch and long beard, 
the prevailing fashion in ale jugs seemed to rep- 
resent his figure exactly. 

A proper bellarmine has a narrow neck and 
wide belly (for this is the potter’s technical 
term); and to accentuate the supposed resem- 
blance to the cardinal’s figure a coat-of-arms or 
crest was often burned into the clay as ornamen- 
tation over the “‘belly.’? The sizes varied ; the 
‘* vallonier’’ contained a gallon, the ‘‘ pottle-pot ”” 
held two quarts, the ‘‘ pot’’ equaled a quart, and 
the ‘‘little pot’’ held a pint. 

3en Jonson repeatedly alludes to the bellar- 
mine in his plays. In one—‘‘ Epsom Wells”? — 
he says : 

**Uds bud, my head begins to turn round. 

But let’s into the house— 

’Tis dark! We'll have one bellarmine.” 


Cartwright, too, in 1651, wrote : 


‘Thou thing! thy belly looks like to some strutting 
hill 
O’ershadowed by thy rough beard like a wood ; 
Or like a larger jug that some men call 
A bellarmine.”’ 


But in Cheshire they claim that the jugs were 
made like a big, bearded sheriff who met his run- 
away daughter, likewise corpulent ; and as they 
drank ale together the wits compared the ale 
jugs to their figures. 
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Whilst on this subject my Scotch friend tells 
me yet another good story : 

An old Scotch lady, famed for her brewing of 
strong ale, found that she had more ale than 
jugs to hold it. She sent for a neighboring laird 
and asked him to bring her all the spare ‘ 
beards’? he could get. Next day he arrived. 
She asked him where were the graybeards, and 
he replied : ‘‘ Down in the hall; come and see. 
I warrant ilk ane will haud twa gallons.’”? To 


gray - 


her dismay she found that he had brought her 
four of his thirstiest cronies ; but she appreciated 
the joke and the extra bottles were not needed. 
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CORDA. 


By LIONEL JOHNSON, 


Far out the strange ships go, 
Their broad sails flashing red 
As flame, or white as snow— 


The ships, as David said. 


Winds rush and waters roll— 
Their strength, their beauty, brings 
Into mine heart the whole 
Magnificence of things. 


That men are counted worth 
\ part upon this sea, 

A part upon this earth, 
Exalts and heartens me. 


Ah, Gla 
Ener 
That, sir 
Hat! 


Kneun 


And 


Yet cans 


And 


Tides 
Des 

Prostrat 
Rise 


Rise, lord of sea and earth, 

And winds and starry night! 
Thine is the greater birth 

And origin of light. 


indeed very 
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| so heartily into my friend’s 
asked me to drive all over 

| would gladly have done 


¢ comes to an end, as did our 


So we retraced our steps to 
ing that 


ard 


unless the times 
would return next 
well, and our personal ex- 


we 


had not exceeded one hun- 
set foot once more in New 
trip of 1895 would long be 


of the simplest, cheapest and 


LVS | had ever spent. 


| of man! 
each tide 
seas began, 


| against thy side— 


ee with weed 
of the wave! 
l rise at need, 

a beauty save | 
° 
vorld in vain 
anquish thee : 
canst again 


of earth and sea, 
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By FRANCES SWANN WILLIAMS 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ Mr. GApssuRY’s BROTHER,” 





\ ETTERS, sir.”’ 

\) A mulatto servant 

| laid a packet of letters 
on the table beside a 

fowling piece and game 

bag. 

‘Letters? What 
the deuce do I want 
of letters? They are 
safe to be bills and 
duns, the eternal howl 
and cry of a pack of 
hungry creditors always at my back. No letters 
for me. I leave them all to you, Barry,’’ and 
the elder Wyndham shrugged his shoulders in 
‘¢There are no matters 
of interest in letters for me nowadays ; 


grewsome significance. 
mine have 
more of mathematics than poetry.”’ 

Turning his back resolutely upon the two or 
three square, businesslike missives, Squire Wynd- 
ham gazed into the fire in all the indolent indif- 
ference of one habitually determined not to med- 
dle with such harassing matters. 

‘¢There was a day when billets were the rule,”’ 
he went on, in pathetic regret; “‘but the two 
most detestable words in our vernacular are 
creditors and—time. Somehow they hang to- 
gether with a devilish tenacity,’? and the old 
squire laughed to himself, then sighed. 

Time had whitened his head and grooved 
some lines and furrows, but time had failed to 
quench the brilliance of his eyes or the pensive 
beauty of his smile. ‘*Time and bills’’ had 
brought him the penalty of the prodigal whose 
hosts of friends gradually deteriorated into a host 
of creditors. 

*‘Jews and Gentiles are both my followers,”’ 

Vol. XL., No. 3—19. 


** MISTRESS MARI 


CHAP 


SILVER SHAFTS,” ry’s MASTER,” 


a 2G... Er 


rR I. 
grimly observe squire, 
first letter and s 

‘Levy press 


as Barry opened the 


{ * the money you borrowed 
of him for thos ses,?? 

Don’t read it, [ beg of you, Barry, my son ; 
these sharks it in such vulgar English it is 
painful to polite ears,’ adjured the squire, very 
much as if that he sole objection to hearing 
the soiled epist] 

“This is co 
younger man, 
tionable diction 
the last three t] 
years, he says.”’ 

‘* Quite enoug! 
letters bore on 


undedly vulgar,’’ rejoined the 
ling another of equally ques- 
‘Thompson reminding you of 
sand—no interest paid for five 


’ interrupted his father ; ‘‘their 
with their want of originality. 
t me to think of the interest on 

ousand? I shall ask another 
third, mortgage on the timber 


How can he ex} 
a paltry couple 
loan of him. 


ought to serve | ind it’s hard luck for a man 
of my tastes to short of funds.” 

‘* Hard, inde oincided Barry, breaking the 
seal of a third letter. ‘‘What can Barney be 
after now that has written such a folio of a 
letter ?’’ remar! Barry, glancing at the well- 
filled page. 

**The fellow is 


] 


fter some of his old tricks, Vil 
shed the squire. ‘* Barney is a 
t exceptionally unlucky in some 
of his escapades. Let us hear what he has to 
say. I'll throw 
hind the fire ; 
antly added the squire, tossing into the glowing 
blaze the luckless reminders of debts that would 
always he unpa 


dare swear,’’ 
lad of spirit, 


hose vulgar-looking papers be- 
t's a safe place for them,’’ pleas- 


‘T am afraid Barney is not 
as prudent as pre ntleman should be who bears 


the old and honorable name to which he was 
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born,’’ the squire remarked, in the paternal anx- 
iety he invariably expressed with such beautiful 
effect that his sons themselves believed in it. 

‘* He can speak for himself. Here is what he 
says: ‘Dear Barry’ % 

(ep 


jarney wants something of you,”’ 


interpo- 
lated the squire, softly. 

Barry laughed at a prediction requiring no 
great gift of divination, then resumed : ‘‘ ‘T have 
quite neglected to inform you that my marriage 
with Mathilde will take place on Thursday, the 
15th of April’ 


7 ? 


Capital news ! interjected the squire, hold- 
ing his shapely hand up to the light to examine 
the seal ring thereon. ‘* Your cousin, Mathilde 
Marigny, is 2 famous beauty as well as a great 
It was a favorite idea of mine that one 
of my sons should enter the lists for Mathilde. 
Sut go on, Barry.”’ 

**¢We sail almost immediately for France,’ ”’ 
Barry continued. ‘‘ ‘With the perversity of a 
beautiful woman she is determined to visit Wynd- 
ham Hail as soon as we return from abroad, 
which will be in the early fall.’ ”’ 

‘‘ Awkward for Barney, seeing that since his 
imbroglio with old John Erskine, five years ago, 


heiress. 


he has never been able to appear at his home 
in his own person ; but very good taste in Ma- 
thilde,’’ commented the squire. 

‘<< Of course, no man in my position could re- 
fuse such a is the correct 
thing to head homeward within a reasonable 
time after such affairs ; therefore I take the pre- 
liminary steps now toward @ la mode matrimony. 
All the same, it would make a lively sensation to 


request, because it 


have John Erskine’s minions pounce upon me 
for that drubbing I gave him five years ago. I 
only wish I had broken every bone in the old 
sinner’s miserable little carcass and have done 
with him. However, our wonderful resemblance 
has served as an effectual disguise in my frequent 
visits to Wyndham Court. 
experiment again; en bref, as everybody sup- 
posed me to be you, and as we have been con- 
founded with each other from our natal day, and 
as you very well remember that Mathilde was my 
father’s choice for you, it will fall out quite nat- 
urally that you are the happy man instead of 
myself. Of course, dear old boy, Iam safe to have 
your consent and aid in this rather awkward 
emergency ; therefore I conjure you to take 
flight in proper season before the 15th. Explain 
it all to father. Give him the points. I am sure 
of his approval at all events, and then it is some- 
what of a satisfaction to coolly visit Wyndham 
Court under the very eyes of the man who is 
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searching the world over for you. Apart from the 
clutch of the law, old John Erskine holds every 
“TOU” against me, and, dear old fellow, they 
are not a few. Mathilde has no suspicion of my 
private embarrassments. Fortunately it is never 
amiss to call either of us Barry or Barney ; en 
conséque nce, she will never be perplexed by reason 
of any blunders in that respect. Write me a line 
as soon as the coast is clear.—Yours, Barney.’ ’ 
** Your determination to leave home to-morrow 
falls in admirably with this project of Barney’s. 
The boy is always in luck in spite of his madcap 
pranks. Somehow he out of his most 
serious scrapes scathless,’’ remarked the squire, 
in a tone of congratulative pride dashed by a 
pathetic regret. 


comes 


**T wish he resembled you less ; 
no good comes of too much temerity.”’ 

Barry tugged at his long mustache absently. 
His features were boldly aquiline ; his expression 
resolute and imperative, at times almost barbaric ; 
altogether, there was something strong and strik- 
ing in his whole appearance. His proportions 
were superbly Herculean, with a certain lithe ease 
and sinewy grace of motion. His careless, con- 
fident smile had all the winning charm of his 
father’s sweet, suave, resistless smile, and all the 
intrepidity of one who easily held his own among 
fellow men. 

‘Barney can have his way about it,’’ answered 
Barry, slowly ; ‘‘but for my own part I rather 
object to the plan, though I can’t see that it will 
do any harm, only I should make a clean breast 
of it to Mathilde. Of course everybody will sup- 
pose that Iam the fortunate Wyndham, because 
nobody has heard of Barney since Erskine com- 
pelled him to fly the state.’’ 

**Tt’s a marvel how close the resemblance is. 
Think of Barney coming back here so often as he 
has, and having the audacity to speak to Ers- 
kine, bitter little malicious scoundrel that he 
is, and never suspected,’ the squire said, in an 
amused tone. ‘*The fellow is madly reckless. 


However, he will sow his wild oats now; pay 


his debts—perhaps ; and live in good style— 
certainly. 

“‘T shall take a day’s shooting—the last before 
I leave the old place,’’ rather evasively answered 
Barry. 

‘‘Seems to me you have become a most in- 
veterate sportsman of late,’’ observed his father. 
vss will do notable work 
among the big game out in the territories ?”’ 

‘Tt will be some years hence, then—after I 
have struck a rich vein or wrested a fortune from 
the fickle goddess,’’ lightly rejoined Barry, draw- 
ing on his gloves. 


Where are you going ?”’ 


suppose you some 
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** A man of your appearance need never toil like 
a galley slave for money,’’ answered the old squire, 
whose worldly wisdom came too late for himself. 
‘¢The Wyndhams were always a beautiful race.’’ 

His son laughed half regretfully, and whistled 
to the dogs as he stepped out on the piazza. 

Two hours later Barry Wyndham was ten 
miles away, riding along an unfrequented road 
which seemed hewn through 
pines skirting the mountain ridges. 
tive point was undoubtedly the only cottage in 
that remote Apparently his appr rach 
had been marked by one accustomed to waiting 
for it. A fiel@’s breadth from the cottage a voice, 


a dense body of 


His objec- 


region. 


neither shrill nor loud in its fine semi-tones, 
reached him easily. 
‘‘ Barry !—Barry! He has sent for me at 


last.”? 

The girl, watching him from the low doorway, 
repeated her news in breathless eagerness when 
he came upon the diminutive porch. Her beau- 
tiful face glowed with color. 

“The old colonel has relented then ?”’ 

Barry Wyndham’s eyes never grew eager nor 
excited, albeit an intense anxiety defined itself in 
the steady gaze riveted upon the fair face. 

‘When are you to go, Jet? Is the day and 
hour fixed? Because you are safe to repent of it 
to all eternity if you disobey that old tyrant of 
a grandfather.”’ 

‘‘He is going. abroad to Europe, and when he 
returns I am to live at Castleton Court. He will 
send for me in October—only think of it!’ she 
replied, with a joyous laugh. ‘But, Barry, I 
was awe-stricken and frightened by my grand- 
father’s servant. What will it be when I am in 
the presence of my grandfather himself?’ 

‘Your grandfather’s servants are patterns of 
respectability and good nature,’’ rejoined Barry, 
smiling at the artless confession. 

‘* But, Barry, I have never seen anyone besides 
you and madame and Kizzie ; and it is so very 
But I do not think I can ever 


? 


strange, Barry. 
fancy people unlike you and madame. 

‘¢ Poor little darling, there is small resemblance 
between either and your grandfather. The old 
colonel has not one grain of mercy for anyone 
who defies him.”’ 

‘<T should be afraid to do that,” she said, with 
a little shiver. ‘* He never forgave papa,” 

The brilliant eyes shifted from Barry to the 
scene beyond. It was striking, but always on 
the verge of desolate. 

In the brief space of five minutes might have 
been related the history of the seventeen years of 


occupancy of this remote cottage. It literally 
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ul been an easy, untrou- 
the day Mme. Jouve, the 
had taken up her 
t of mountain land. 


George 

tv-years’ lease of a moun- 
| madame became the self- 
of George Castleton’s baby 
t across the country, barely 
stood Castleton Court, and 
ftree still lived old Colonel 
d been son and heir to the 
natural 
ertheless, in the seventeen 


re's child was in 


lsire nor granddavehter had 


ls inside the first vear. 


r, for aught anybody knew, 

ither’s existence. George 
heen a beauty for whom he 
The dream of 
The 
hopes and happiness, fell 
The 
d his with an evil tenacity, 
fair wife in the old chureh- 


vanished. 


ispleasure. 
displeasure lasting. 


fter came a well-authenti- 


e’s death by shipwreck on 


that Geraldine Castleton—or 


r had onee called the infant— 
venteen years of life at the 
hild had never been a mile 
ittle world narrowed to such 


t suspected nothing beyond it. 


continue but for one of 


ves forever taking one’s destiny 
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heaving the edifice of the future 


ost probable to stand. Mme. 
rest unwillingly enough, per- 
els part from her beloved Jet, 
nly out under the clump of 


ither friend nor enemy envied 


realty comprising her first 


wenty years was in its final 
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to me: 


good Kizzie, the brawny- 
d Jet remained in the cottage. 
came with hounds at his 
ece over his shoulder. 
s empty game bag and placing 
ner, he followed Jet into the 


think grandfather will be very 
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least so, Jet—unless you dis- 


iin asserted ; ‘fand that is his 
t—he will never pardon that.’’ 
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‘Barry, [ have no other home. Oh, I have 
not a place in the world—no other home! Sup- 
pose grandfather is not good to me. Barry, Barry, 
I am so dreadfully afraid of him !’’ 

She crept nearer to him with strange timidity, 
and not for the first time of late Barry Wynd- 
ham cursed his ill luck of poverty. 

‘Tt will be a hard tussle with fortune, but I 
mean to wrest something from her for myself and 
you, mv dearest. [have never cared to try, so 
many years have been wasted, fool that I have 
been! There was always that foolish plan of my 
father’s—of a marriage with my cousin, T would 
gladly resign ten years of my life to Possess the 
smallest of incomes now.”’ 

She glanced up at him with an arch little 
smile. 

‘Yes, I know you have told me that he hoped 
you would marry your cousin Mathilde. Is she 
very rich ?”’ 

‘Very rich and very beautiful,’’ he said, half 
bitterly—‘‘ quite qualified to repair the family 
fortunes and hush up the family follies.”’ 

**Pon’t you think, Barry, it would be better 
for you to marry Mathilde ?”’ 

She watched him in intense anxiety. 

**T suppose my father thought so,’’ began 
Barry, with a careless laugh, ‘‘ but his wishes are 
not mine.’ 

‘Oh, Barry!’ Jet gave a gasp of relief. ‘I 
was afraid you were going to say it would be bet- 
ter. Ah, what a heartache it gave me!’ 

“Did it, my darling?’ he exclaimed, de- 
lighted at his own power. ‘‘T have no such 
treasonable thought. You are the idol of my 
life, dearest.”’ 

The beautiful face brightened. 

‘* Barry, I need not dislike Mathilde?’ she 
asked, in naire simplicity. ‘Somehow I cannot 
quite like her. I think I might like her better 
if you would tell me you never liked her.’’ 

He kissed the flushed cheek with amused ten- 
derness. She was so childishly innocent and 
sweet ! 

“‘T never cared for her, my beautiful, and I 
shall go mad if I lose you,’ he answered, in a 
low tone. 

‘¢ How can you lose me, Barry? You are all 
I have—nobody else cares for me,’’ was the quick 
response. ‘* You cannot lose me unless you love 
Mathilde the best.’’ 

He shook his head and smiled scornfully. 

‘“‘That is not even a possibility. Come what 
may, I will return at the end of one year, or, at 
the furthest, two.’’ 

‘Oh, yes, Barry, we are promised. I will wait 
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a year or a lifetime,’’ the sweet, soft tones made 
answer. ‘‘I hope grandfather will not be very 
severe ; and those others—those half relations— 
what are they like, Barry ?’’ 

Ilis dark-gray eyes lighted savagely. The pros- 
pect displeased him. 

‘*They are none of the most alluring,’’ he 
said. ‘* Your grandfather’s half-brother, Gabriel 
Gwynne, must have been blind and deaf when he 
married his wife. He did wisely to die—I am 
perplexed to know how he lived as long as he 
did ; but it’s hard on Colonel Castleton to have 
had the widow and son settle down upon him.”’ 

“*The son,’’? echoed Jet—‘*do you think the 
son will like me, Barry ?” 

He laughed angrily. 

‘*There is not the smallest doubt that he will 
like you, my beautiful darling ; but all the same 
I don’t suppose you will take any violent fancy 
either to your great Aunt Gwynne or to Gabriel, 
her worthy son. The one is a coarse, vulgar wom- 
an, the other a brute.’’ 

‘*Then I can never like them,”’ was the deci- 
sive reply. 

‘Jet,’ he went on, ‘don’t you understand 
that you are beautiful ?—the most beautiful per- 
son I ever beheld ?” 

‘‘Am I?’ she said, delighted at his praise. 
‘But, Barry, when I am beside other girls T shall 
appear awkward and plain. Madame always said 
that I would be astonished at the beauty and 
gra.2 of elegant people. Barry She hesi- 
tated and colored. 

‘What is it, Jet???’ Wyndham demanded. 

“Do you think I shall make any dreadful 
mistakes ?’’ 

‘“When, sweetheart, and where?’ inquired 
Barry, perplexed by the anxiety in every linea- 
ment. 





“When I go out in the world—at grand- 
father’s,’’ she replied, the soberness of expres- 
sion deepening. 

‘*Tt is a very small world—only a great quiet 
old country house, with an occasional stiff din- 
ner party or a batch of men for the hunt, and a 
luncheon more famous for wine than wit,’’ ex- 
plained Wyndham, in a lugubrious tone in which 
Jet perceived the amusement. 

**Oh, Barry, do not laugh at me !”’ 

Jet folded her hands imploringly. Her cheek 
burned hotly. The sweet, low voice mellowed 
into a plaintive tone. 

**Do you think I can be like other people, 
who are not awkward and verdant? I have 
never seen anyone besides madame and you and 
Kizzie. I have never dined at anybody’s table, 





never been within any other house than this 
Barry, is it very small and wretched ?” 


cottage. 
Jet waited breathlessly for his reply. 
‘Tt is the dearest cottage in the world to me,”’ 


he returned. 


‘¢ Just what was the trium- 


I told Kizzie,’’ 


SARRY! HE 


LAST, 


FAS SENT 


* ¢ BARRY ! 
‘ 99) 


Fi‘ ME AT 


phant answ ‘And I—oh, Barry, am I 
very shabby and awkward?” 
“Shabby and he 
“You are neither ; you are the perfection of 
grace and ] iness,?? 
” No—no Fr s] 
aman and cannot tell. Kizzie says my dress is 
shabby, and that T shall look as if T had stepped 
out of the ark ; |, Barry, it is the only one I 
> 


awkward !”? echoed. 


replied, tearfully ; ‘you are 


have.’ 
“Poor child,”’ 
tache, ‘¢and th 
‘No one—no 
is grandfather 1 
Wyndham s! 
“ No one know - 
ther a fool nor 
touch of irony it 
of the colonel’s 1 


muttered under his mus- 
is no one to help you.”’ 
it madame is gone. Barry, 
?”? she persisted, 
d his shoulders as he said: 
should be rich. He is nei- 
spendthrift,’? amended Barry, a 
‘* yt years ago much 


‘4 
rich 


the tone : 
oney disappeared with no per- 
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ceptible return. I suppose it slipped through 
his fingers as it did with his forbears, until there 
is only the landed estate to leave behind him.”’ 
‘Iam so glad, Barry ; then, perhaps, I won’t 
seem so verdant and shabby. I hope he is al- 
now that 


oceans of 


most as poor as we are, madame is 
gone. We had then. You 
know, Barry, that madame’s annuity Was quite 
two hundred dollars a vear.”’ 

Barry laughed. 


money 


‘Could she exist on it?” 
wonder. 

‘* Exist?’ repeated Jet, innocently. 
Barry, we never used the half of it. 


he asked, in some 


WY, 
I can’t see 
what one could buy with plenty of money, ex- 
cept a new dress,”’ 

A gravity quite real drifted over Wyndham’s 
disturbed countenance. 

‘My dearest, if there is anything in the world 
that I wish, it is that you were rich.”? Evidently 
he meant in the broadest possible sense what he 
se My greatest wish is to be rich myself ; 
failing that, it is for you to be rich. 
either of us; it 


said. 


It may be 
Neither 
more nor less will it take to make our happi- 


must be one of us. 
ness.’ 

An flitted over the girl’s 
face as her fingers traveled up and down the 
buttonholes of his coat. 


incredulous smile 


‘*T cannot tell, Barry, because I have always 
had everything I wanted.”’ 

Possibly ; but in less than a year you will 
have changed your mind,’’ he predicted, in a 
what ‘‘everything’’ might 
mean twelve months hence. 

‘Ah, Barry, what does it matter? 
with all my heart,’’ whispered Jet. 

‘Can you. not understand, dear, that at pres- 
ent Tam no eligible match for you? 


grim experience of 


I love you 


In reality 
Tam a respectable vagabond with not a shilling 
in the worid. Ihave the tastes and habits of a 
gentleman with the purse of a footman. I wish 
Thad been born to hew wood and break stones, 
to eat brown bread and live in a grimy cabin. 
No, Jet, I am safe to say now what all the world 
ean tell you—that Barry Wyndham has no right 
to ask any woman to share his mendicancy. Still, 
I cannot give you up.”’ 

Jet’s hand stole softly along the buttons and 
was suddenly laid on his lips. 

‘Hush, Barry! you frighten me when you 
talk in that way. I have promised to wait for 
you—I can wait for vears. I do not mind pov- 
ertvy—I have been poor since madame died,”’ she 
said, innocently. 
not to be loved.’”’ 


‘It is so very much harder 
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sarry’s hand stroked her hand in passionate 
fondness. 
‘* No: no, my dearest Jet; it is a thousandfold 
worse to be pt yor.” 
The words rose against him afterward in a ter- 
rible parody of a belief, the animus of which was 
true and wholly tender. 
‘You will trust me through everything, will 
you not?” 
Jet threw her arms around his neck impetu- 
ously, 
‘* Nothing can shake my faith in you, Barry— 
nothing, unless,’? she corrected, in charming in- 


nocence, ‘‘you love Mathilde more than you 


love me.’’ 

jarry’s handsome features lighted with a swift 
flash of rapture. The 
rang in his ears musically long after he had 
parted with her and rode: homeward through the 
pines. 


sweet, naire confession 


Before Barry Wyndham was many miles away 
from the cottage he had determined to brave the 
old colonel and at least acquaint him with the 
engagement of his granddaughter. Barry’s heart 
misgave him that some plan for Jet’s future 
lurked under this tardy recognition. 

‘He can only refuse me,’’ reflected the young 
fellow, ‘Sand that may not matter much.”’ 

By the time he had entered the library at Cas- 
tleton Court the impulse prompting him to come 
was half regretted. He sank down in one of the 
cumbersome chairs while a servant went to in- 
form the colonel. The sound of voices drifted 
out from the colonel’s private study. Some- 
one was evidently in close conversation, which 
scarcely halted when the servant announced a 
visitor. 

‘Barry Wyndham,”’ the colonel said, in his 
clear, pleasant voice, perfectly distinet to Barry 
in the library. ‘‘ How fortunate, Trescott! He 
answers our purpose admirably. Show him in. 
Eh, Barry !’’ he added, when the young man ap- 
peared, “T am particularly glad to see you to- 
night, my boy, Sit down there at the table. You 
see we are deep in business, Trescott and myself.” 

A glance sufficed to show Barry that the col- 
onel was closeted with his lawyer, who paused in 
his writing to greet the handsome young Wynd- 
ham cordially, then read the finished page crit- 
ically and laid down his pen. 

‘You are just in time to relieve us of a di- 
lemma,’’ the ‘The truth is 
we want your name—merely,’’ he corrected, ‘‘ as 
a witness,”’ 


la wver ol served, 


sarry signified his willingness to unlimited use 
of his name. 
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‘* Ah, my boy,’’? commented the colonel, lean- 
ing back in his chair with a wearied look, ‘‘ when 
you are as old as I am you won’t be so free of 
your signature. This time, however, it can do no 
He glanced at the 


| am making 


possible harm to yourself,”’ 
jawver and paused a moment. 
my will,’’ he abruptly supplemented. 

jarry started. Cadmus Castleton was making 
his will, and by all the laws of justice and nature 
Jet was the legatee. Three minutes before that 
brief announcement Jet’s grandfather might have 
believed that he asked her hand for disinterested 
love of Jet. But now, in vears following hi 
could never prove how much or how little of true 
affection underlaid his suit. 

‘Yes,’ the colonel went on, quickly, ‘‘at my 
age one must look to it that his estate is properly 
devised as he means it to go. I have left my 
granddaughter, Geraldine Castleton, a portion of 
my estate upon condition that she fulfills the 
terms imposed. Failing that, she is penniless. 
It is this will, Barry, that I wish you to wit- 
ness. Trescott is the other witness.’’ 

He drew the long legal sheet before him. 

‘Ts it necessary that you should make a 
will?’ demanded Barry, his sense of right rising 
above the dire heartache that this confidence 
gave him. 

The elder man looked up in haughtv amaze- 
ment. Just as plainly as words could have 
phrased it the. colonel’s face said : ** How dare 
you question me ?”? 

His eyes returned to the testament he was 
about to sign. 

‘Tf I understand you correctly,’’ he began, in 
cold formality, ‘‘ you inquire why it is necessary 
for me to make a will. I depart from my non- 
committal habit and reply that it is because my 
granddaughter is coheir, share and share alike, 
with another pers -* 

He again took up the pen and dipped it into 
the ink. 

‘‘One moment, colonel,’ interrupted the law- 
yer ; ‘Mr. Wyndham means that you apparently 
ignore the rights of your sole descendant. ’’ 

Cadmus Castleton dropped the pen and, push- 
ing the unsigned document aside, rested his el- 


? 


bows on the table. Trescott removed his glasses 
and gazed steadily out of the window. 

‘‘T believe you advised intrusting a third party 
with my reservation ?”’ answered the colonel, in- 
terrogatively. 

‘“Undoubtedly that was my ‘advice,’’ replied 
Trescott, without moving. 

‘‘ Taking that view of the matter, no better per- 
son can be found than Barry,’’ resumed Colonel 
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Castleton. ae 
for the benefit of 
the bond ot Vol 


t this information to you 
Before doing so I beg 


that your knowledge may 


be a secret unt Iter my death. By Treseott’s 
alvice [ confide third party under this im- 
perative obligat f silence during my life. Are 
you willing to | ird party ?”’ 

The keen ga f the wise old man studied 
Barry’s count 

‘LT would |x ng myself to keep a secret 
of which I might dis pprove,’’ remarked Barry. 

** By no mea . = thie decided answer. “You 
have my word, sir, that this is in nowise detri- 


mental to others 


‘Very well, s | 


[ pledge you my honor that 
it is safe with [ accept your bond of si- 
lence,’’ acquiesced Barry. 

Cadmus Cast] folded his hands on the table 
before him wit uir of a man who has some- 
thing unpleasant to perform. 

** Possibly,” began, ‘you may have heard 
men speculate as 1 Ww my fine estate narrowed 
fortune with no visible ex- 


speculation. I have strictly 


to a merely m 
travagance or 
of my heirs.’’? Barry observed 
y] 


regarded the rig 
the plural wl t should have been ‘‘ heir.’ 
‘Owners of mes and estates, themselves 
mere units in the line of succession, must seru- 
pulously ad] to ancestral habits. I have 
done sO, as T in tell you. Every rood of 
the Castleton goes down to the Castleton 
heirs. Now, | ver, I come to my innovation 
upon the customs my family. Which of my 
two heirs— 

seTWOT’ @ d Barry. 

“T said tw cily responded the colonel. 
‘Which of vo I may eventually prefer is 
uncertain. I desire to make a difference in favor 
of the one ] refer by a gift which will be a 
considerable 1] . It is this gift and my in- 
tention so to it I have required your word 
of honor not to reveal.’’ Cadmus Castleton 
of his writing table and took 

He intertwined his fingers 


opened the 
out an ebon 


over it, and tinued: ‘All men are fallible. 
It may be tl ter my plans are carried to suc- 
cessful climax I may find them a mistake ; nev- 
ertheless | still foreed to comply with my 
own terms. Here, then, under my hand is a 


reserve by w [ can indemnify the least fort- 
unate of my two heirs. You have heard that 
my mother inherited a considerable fortune from 
an English relative. Her personalty was valu- 
able; it is sible from the Castleton realty. 
Anybody can tell you that my bonds and stocks 
have been converted into money; nobody can 
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tell you what became of the money, It is 
here.”’ 


He raised the lid of the ebony box. Lawyer 


and guest leaned forward to look at the contents. 
oth gave a start of astonishment. On its velvet 
cushion, emitting lambent scintillations, lay an 
immense diamond, That it was absolutely per- 
fect in its wonderful color needed no professional 
glance to decide. Blazing, burning, sparkling in 
its purple bed, the dazzling gem astonished the 
two beholders. Its marvelous brilliancy seemed 
magnetic. It held their breathless gaze under its 
weird spell until the colonel closed the lid of the 
casket. 

Both men sank back in their chairs. The 
room seemed to darken as the gleam of the gem 
was shut out. 

si By Trescott’s advice Nis he began once more, 
**T inform a third party of the existence of this 
diamond. It came into mv possession some- 
thing in the way it will leave it. My English 
relative meant it for a favorite cousin. The 
scapegrace, unwilling to wait, sold his reversion- 
ary right to me. Oddly enough the diamond was 
to indemnify him for acquiescence in a mistaken 
plan for his future. You readily perceive that 
this stone will render its owner independent of 
the other heir. It is easily concealed, of large 
value, and readily converted into money. I shall 
reveal its place of concealment to the person to 
whom I determine to give it.”’ 

“T bey your pardon,’’ interrupted Barry. 
** Suppose you die without revealing it ?”’ 

**T shall not die without revealing it,’’ was the 
short response, 

Once more he drew the will before him. Glane- 
ing rapidly over the bequests, he smiled grimly. 
Whether this last will devised the enmity against 
the son to the son’s child Barry could not con- 
jecture. That its terms filled the testator with a 
vague misgiving was far more evident. For the 
third time he dipped his pen into the ink ; for 
the third time he held the pen above the page 
and glanced at Barry. 

“You have bound yourself to silence while I 
live, but you have not bound yourself to see that 
my wishes are fulfilled when IT am dead,’’ he 
said. 

** Do you insist upon that, even if I consider it 
an act of wanton injustice?’ demanded Barry. 

**Not at all,’ was the galling response. ‘1 
leave you to possess yourself of this knowledge 
and then convert it to your own uses.”’ 

‘You are wrong. I meant nothing of the 
kind,’’ was the indignant response. 

** Do T understand,’’ interrupted Cadmus Cas- 
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tleton, ‘‘that vou constitute yourself the judge in 
this matter, or strictly what I desire—the executor 
of, at present, my verbal bequest oy 

‘* Have it as you please,’’ rather curtly retorted 
Barry. 

*¢ Thanks,’’ rejoined the inexorable old man, 
‘Then I affix my signature to my will. I beg 
that you record yourselves as witnesses of the 
same, and neither in line nor letter, come what 
may, will it ever be changed.”’ 

‘* Be good enough to put your name there, Mr. 
Wyndham, and the will is complete.’ 

sarry did as he was requested. When he laid 
down the pen Cadmus Castleton had disappeared 
into the library. 

‘‘T trust he may never repent of it,’’ the law- 
yer commented, gloomily. ‘The gem has been 
no enviable possession to himself or his family.’’ 

Tin the library the colonel was unusually kind 
in his manner. 

‘You will return in a few months, or at least 
a year?’ he said, as he followed the visitor to the 
door. 

‘*Yes—in a year, certainly,’’ replied Barry, in 
some surprise that the colonel should be so well 
informed. 

‘Your father spent an hour or two with me 
to-day. Farewell, Barry. I wish you happiness 
with all my heart.” 

‘‘Thanks. I had rather you wished me luck,”’ 
laughed Barry. 

‘* He will have luck and happiness both,’’ the 
colonel said, as the two older gentlemen returned 
to the library. ‘‘His father informs me that 
Barry is to marry his cousin Mathilde Marigny 
in April, and I can hardly imagine a more envi- 
able luck.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 
THE OLD COLONEL, 

Ir was a tawry, yellow and homely face be- 
hind the silver coffee urn in the Castleton break- 
fast room. Mrs. Gwynne and her son Gabriel 
breakfasted together, and this morning discussed 
their prospects over the fragrant mocha. The 
neighborhood gossip said that Gwynne senior 
married, in his cups, & Woman so far beneath 
him that nobody dared inquire into her parent- 
age, 

Ignorance was not only the wiser but the 
pleasanter policy, and somehow, after seeing Mrs. 
Gwynne, one felt that gossip in this case had 
been correctly informed. Any aspirations that 
she might have apparently centred in her son, 
and Gabriel found no aid so valuable and 
trustworthy as that of this same yellow-visaged 
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woman with her mismatched toilets and ever- 
lasting bottle. Stealthily adding a 
draught of brandy to her coffee, Mrs. Gwynne 
stirred it leisurely while she talked. Mrs. Gwynne 
talked perpetually. There was never a subject or 
time too sacred for her talk. 

‘*Tt is better not to take too long to think,’’ 
she counseled Gabriel. ‘‘ People don’t have the 
That 
girl is coming to-morrow, and I am quite sure 
that the colonel has settled it in his own mind 


smelling 


same luck when they are always thinking. 


god: 
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rather a fine-] 


occupied himself 
Good re 


petite. 
his happiness 


‘So it is, awt 


Mrs. Gwynn ’ 


proud as any of t 


‘Ves ; luck t 


Gabriel, grow 


steaming gan 


don’t know that 


rWO STRINGS TO HER BOW, 


I sifted the colonel’s 
plans in two minutes, and I say he has hunted 
up this begg 


that you are to marry her. 


irly granddaughter to marry her to 
you, and— is 
‘* Keep the estate in the family,’’ supplemented 
Gabriel, with a dull, unmirthful laugh. ‘‘ What 
a nuisance 
Gabriel was large and heavy in build, and 
somewhat unwieldy in motion. 


family honor must be !’’ 


Intense black- 
ness of hair and beard deepened the effect of a 
unusually white complexion. His loud, 
voice easily depreciated into rough tones, but 
upon 


harsh 


the whole this great roaring bovine was 


‘You are q 
inquired his 1 
*“ How do 
when they say 
puzzled? No 
old John Ers!] 
aturn. It | 
such breakfasts 
You m: 
ways said vO 
a sure enoug!] 

teriously. 


‘T say a 
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animal. Usually Gabriel 
the gratification of his ap- 
constituted a large part of 


hering seems like,’’ agreed 
its us though to be as 


istocrats, I say,” retorted 
<l-humored as he piled the 


‘The old colonel 


Ph) 


3 plate. 
ea rival 


e it was Barry Wyndham ?”’ 


ect me to tell them apart 
Wyndham himself has been 
knows the difference except 
These pheasants are done to 
ne’s digestion to be sure of 
of them, Gabriel. I al- 


he a gentleman some day— 


‘ rejoined Mrs. Gwynne, mys- 


iht to be thankful for so 
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many good things, and a cook able to send them 
up just to his taste.” 

His appetite temporarily appeased, Gabriel had 
become unctuously thankful for the blessings of 
good living. 

‘‘T’ve always been proud of your hard sense, 
Gabriel,’”’ irrelevantly remarked Mrs. Gwynne. 
**T want you to be a grand gentleman, and I 
mean to help you—it’s my duty to help you. 
Nobody can say I ever shirked my duty ; and I 
do say, too, that I can manage this Castleton 
temper.” 

‘*T don’t mind the temper ; I shall always be 
master,’’ replied Gabriel, a terrible force in the 
assertion. 

‘*Say that again, Gabriel—I like it,’’ eagerly 
interrupted his mother. ‘If a heel is set on 
your neck it generally stays there. I had the 
upper hand of Gwynne,” she went on, warming 
up into great earnestness, ‘‘and I kept it there. 
As true as I’m in this chair he was afraid to let 
his tongue wag, and died without a hint to any 
of them —such a fool, too, as he was about 
everything else. It’s no harm to want the Cas- 
tleton property when we have none of our own.”’ 

Mrs. Gwynne fell into an apologetic, persua- 
sive tone, which she sometimes used with great 
effect. 

‘‘That’s my belief, mother,’ grimly acqui- 
esced Gabriel. ‘* We never expected this girl to 
interfere with us; but now that she has inter- 
fered, this plan of the colonel’s is our salvation. 
If I marry his granddaughter I am safe. John 
Erskine may babble those infernal revelations 
which unluckily, nobody knows better than I 
do, are facts, proved by the papers in his hands 
at this moment.”’ 

Mrs. Gwynne gathered the shawl about her 
shoulders meditatively. She seldom appeared 
without a shawl. The convenient wrap, was a 
most important part of her toilet. A handsome 
cherry silk skirt had been slipped on over her 
bedgown. She was in too much of a hurry to 
hunt the waist of the dress; consequently a 
shaw! did double duty in concealing the deficien- 
cies of her toilet. Notwithstanding which Mrs. 
Gwynne seemed delightfully unconscious that 
the smallest flaw could at any time be detected 
in her costume—her apologies and explanations 
always showed such abundant proof that she 
could not have done more dressing if her life de- 
pended upon it. 

‘*Gabriel,’’ she began, ‘‘I know where Er- 
skine keeps that paper—that document against 
us ; it is the main evidence, isn’t it?” 

‘Tt is everything, mother,’’ Gabriel assured 








her. ‘‘When a thing is in official black and 
white, held by a third party, the public has the 
whip hand of you.” 

‘I will have that paper!’ Mrs. Gwynne 
leaned nearer to her son and lowered her voice 
to a whisper. ‘*We must have it !”’ 

She paused abruptly, for the door had opened 
and Colonel Castleton walked in. 

Gabriel applied himself to the demolition of a 
hot roll and the game, but his mother laughed 
joyously. 

‘¢My dear, dear colonel, how thankful we all 
are for your magnificent health !’ she exclaimed, 
in a gush of spontaneous admiration. 

The colonel bowed in old-fashioned politeness 
and seated himself at the table. 

‘*T was out of breath trying to dress, because I 
positively couldn’t find one thing to put on. By 
the time I had looked under the bed and behind 
the dressing case, and emptied the drawers, and 
opened the trunks, hunting for my red merino, 
the breakfast bell rang. Would you believe it, 
when I snatched up something to put on it was 
my beautiful cherry silk, and the body was no- 
where to be found. Dear, dear, how do things 
get out of the way just when you want them !’’ 

‘¢Mine never do.’’ 

The colonel’s brevity failed to damp Mrs. 
Gwynne’s ardor, 

x No, no —- certainly not,”’ she broke out, 
eagerly ; ‘‘but I am sure I am always putting to 
rights. I’ve been running after my things all my 
life to get them in place, but they never are ready 
for me. Will you have sugar in your coffee? 
Yes, you always carry out your plans, such a 
genius as you are.’’ 

‘T am successful because I will be,’’ good- 
humoredly replied her host. ‘‘ Now, as Gabriel 
is my nephew 





“Yes, yes, he is your nephew,”’ interrupted 
the colonel’s sister-in-law, with unnecessary 
fervor. 

‘Very well; he should have some energy,” 
was the disappointing answer, after which the 
colonel drank his coffee in silence. 

Gabriel scowled angrily. His mother sniffed 
at the smelling bottle and fidgeted. As far as 
they could see, the colonel had no proposals or 
plans connected with his granddaughter or prop- 
erty. 

‘Ah, so he has,’’? Mrs. Gwynne responded at 
last, seeing that Gabriel’s qualities of character 
elicited no further remark. ‘‘ Mr. Gwynne, poor 
man, used to say that Gabriel reminded him of 
you. He was born to mastery, like yourself, only 
my Gabriel has nothing to manage or control.”’ 
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Her brother-in-law smiled so pleasantly that 
Mrs. Gwynne was encouraged to further pane- 
gvric. 

“Mr. Gwynne, poor man, used to say you 
would like Gabriel ; there is no foolishness about 
him. Eh, my Gabriel? I ought to know you.”’ 

There was every evidence that Mrs. Gwynne 
had settled down to a reminiscent dissertation 
upon ‘poor Mr. Gwynne”? and Gabriel, when 
the colonel glanced at the clock and rose from 
the table. 

‘‘T have, as you know, sent for my grand- 
daughter,’’ he began, slowly. ‘‘She will arrive 
this afternoon. This will hereafter be her home, 
seeing that she is the sole living being in whos 
veins my blood flows. Except myself, she is th 
only living Castleton, and naturally the heiress of 
the Castleton estates, if-——” 

Both waited in breathless anxiety for the mo- 
mentous ‘‘if.’’ The colonel cleared his throat 
and glanced keenly into the two homely, covet- 
ous faces, then turned away without explaining 
the implied amendment. 

Mrs. Gwynne was not to be defrauded of such 
an opportunity. 

“My dear colonel, you are so wise. I really 
do believe you have planned out her future— 
dear, dear, why can’t I find my handkerchief?” 

Mrs. Gwynne dived furiously into her pocket, 
rummaged wildly in her bosom for the always 
missing handkerchief. 

‘You are correct,’? was the cool rejoinder. 
“‘T have arranged my granddaughter’s future. 
Whether she accepts it is the question upon 
which her weal or woe turns. My plans are un- 
changeable. ”’ 

id 


His sistel in-law moved uneasily. Th Old 


colonel, with his money and relentless will, sent 
a shiver of dread through her heart. If he would 
only explain and talk over things like other peo- 
ple Mrs. Gwynne felt that she might understand 
him better ; but he never did. 

‘She may agree,”’ she said, slowly. 

‘Miss Castleton will have no occasion to re- 
peat her refusal,’’ was the grim reply. 

‘‘My dear colonel, you are so wise. Nobody 
could take such precautions but a grand, wise 
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‘John Erskine!’ echoed Gabriel from the 
fire. 

© John Erskine vy repeated Mrs. Gwynne. ‘ He 
must be a bitter enemy.”’ 

‘‘ Bitter and vindictive as Satan himself,’’ the 
colonel angrily condescended to explain, for the 
colonel seldom thought it worth while to make 
explanations to the Gwynnes. ‘‘ Barney is dead. 
I am told that Erskine literally hounded him 
out of the world. The Wyndham with whom 
you couple my granddaughter’s name is Barry 
Wyndham, and Barry Wyndham married his 
cousin, Mathilde Marigny, last April. I desire 
you not to repeat such ssip.”’ 

‘** Dear me, she don’t know that Barry is mar- 
ried. She won’t be able to marry, and that is 
what you want of her,’’ deplored Mrs. Gwynne. 

Cadmus Castleton had reached the door, but 
he again stopped suddenly. His glance turned 
involuntarily to Gabriel. 

** Do you think that?’ he asked. ‘‘She must 
marry, and marry at once. It is in my power to 
make it an admirable match for the man of my 
choice. I tell you that her wishes and foolish 
preferences are of no more importance to me than 
your silly chatter upon this subject.’’ 

The old colonel opened the door and shut it 
after him, very much as if he meant to empha- 
size a certain disgust alike of the subject and 
speakers. 

Mrs. Gwynne resorted to the smelling bottle 
and tugged at her skirts. She sniffed the one 
and arranged the other, thinking to herself that 
the colonel was very disagreeable. 

‘* You are always mistaken,’’ growled Gabriel. 
** Tf the colonel has settled upon me as the man 
for his granddaughter why didn’t he say so?” 

** Wait a week,”’ replied his mother, cheerfully. 
I am a shrewd woman and men are mostly 
fools.’’ ; 

‘*Tt must be a terrible bother to get off that 
bosh every time you see him,’’ remarked Gabriel 
as he eyed her curiously, in evident speculation 


ce 


as to whether she was ever anything but a sham. 

‘You couldn’t do it, my Gabriel; you are a 
man,’’ was the sagacious response. 

Gabriel lighted a cigar and opened a news- 
paper, but forgot to read or smoke. Gabriel felt 
that a crisis had arrived in their affairs. They 
had been domiciled at Castleton Court for four 
years. He was known as the nephew of the 
master of Castleton Court. If Jet did not exist 
he was heir at law. Upon this half-relationship 
the colonel accepted his dissolute half-brother’ s 
son; upon this plea of kinship Gabriel had ex- 
pected to inherit his half-uncle’s estate, and now, 
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without excuse or preamble, old Cadmus Castle- 
ton suddenly summoned his neglected grand- 
daughter to her rightful home. It was very “‘hard 
luck ’’ for him, Gabriel had declared from the first 
moment the news reached him, which was really 
much sooner than the colonel supposed. In his 
opinion there was no equivalent for the estate 
except its value in dollars and cents. He tossed 
down the paper and walked slowly away through 
the hall to the grounds outside. Mrs. Gwynne 
watched him from the window until he disap- 
peared in the direction of the porter’s lodge. He 
had gone for a long stroll, which she felt sure 
would be productive of one of those laboriously 
worked-out ideas which Gabriel sometimes 
achieved and to which he adhered with dogged 
obstinacy. The afternoon had waned when Ga- 
briel returned and inquired for his mother. 

‘“She lef’ word, sah,’’ the butler informed 
him, ‘‘ that she’d done gone to visit some o’ her 
po’ folks, en you’re to wait fo’ her in her room. 
Dinnah will be late to-day, en she'll be heah in 
time.”’ 

Gabriel bestowed himself in a chair in front of 
the grate in his mother’s room. Restless and 
uneasy, especially before dinner, he had time to 
grow several degrees more morose. Dinner was 
delayed for the colonel’s granddaughter. It 
vexed him to wait—everything vexed Gabriel. 
His savage surliness had deepened into down- 
right ferocity by the time his mother appeared. 

‘* Gabriel !’ she exclaimed, rushing in breath- 
lessly, and dropping gloves, bonnet and cloak on 
the way, ‘‘ I’ve got it—you will be a gentleman 
always.’ 

She unfolded a paper and spread it on his 
knee, laughing a tremulous, scared laugh. It 
was neither will, deed nor bond. It was only a 
certificate of marriage—a_ certificate in which 
the date registered thirty-two years before, and 
the name was not Gwynne. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
SOMEBODY’S MISTAKE. 

THE hands of the bronze clock verged the din- 
ner hour. It still lacked one quarter of the time 
at which the family at Castleton Court went 
through the rather formal ceremony of dining. 
It was the most genuinely pleasant occupation of 
Gabriel’s life. It had always been a necessity to 
which the colonel was habitually indifferent. To 
the one it had not lost its novelty. Cadmus Cas- 
tleton already stood on the rug before the fire. 
To-day he anticipated the summons of the but- 
ler. The drawing room, like all the apartments 
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in the mansion, was spacious and high-ceiled. 
The windows were large; the curtains abundant 
of cloth but s 
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except that even a distant step seemed to arrest 
his attention. The door opened timidly, and 
Jet glided into the room with that graceful, un- 
dulating motion which, like her beauty, was a 
heritage. The beautiful face brightened swiftly. 

God 1’ ejaculated the old colonel, ‘it is my 
boy’s own child !’ 

He brushed his hand over his eyes and held 
out his arms. His glance softened; his voice 
quivered. Perhaps in all his inexorable life no 
one had ever crept so near to-Cadmus Castleton’ s 
heart as the girl he folded in his embrace at that 
moment. 

‘Oh, grandfather!’ she said, softly, yet 
breathlessly, ‘‘ I was afraid to come ; I was afraid 
of you. But now Iam not—no, no—I am not.”’ 

**No, you need not fear me, you little elf ;’’ and 
he laughed outright as Jet held the rosebud lips up 
to he kissed a second time. ‘‘ You are altogether 
a Castleton—like your father, like the rest of us.”’ 

‘*Ah,”’ interjected Jet with a gleeful laugh, 
‘*T thought the Castletons were all beautiful.’’ 

‘*So they were,’’ was the half-amused and 
keenly interested answer. 

‘‘Are you like them, grandfather?’ she per- 
sisted, looking at him quite as intently as he re- 
garded her. 

** Yes, Iam,”’ he rejoined. ‘‘I was not a bad- 
looking man, but my boy George threw us all in 
the shade. Ah, well, he went off on a fool’s ex- 
pedition, und that is the last of him ;”’ and the 
stern old colonel sighed. ‘‘ How old are you, 
child ?”’ 

‘** Almost eighteen,’’ answered Jet, ‘and you 
know eighteen is very old, isn’t it ?”’ 

**Yes—no doubt of it,’’ gravely retorted her 
grandfather, patting her cheek in an affectionate, 
playful way only credited to Cadmus Castleton 
by an actual beholder. 

**Do I look old? Grandfather, tell mé,’’ she 
went on, with naive simplicity. ‘‘Do I look 
shabby and awkward ?”’ 

‘*Nonsense, child! You look like all the Cas- 
tletons—a thoroughbred. Did I not tell you that 
you resembled my boy George ?’’ demanded the 
colonel. 

“Yes, you told me that; but Kizzie thinks 
you will be dreadfully ashamed of me,’’ she ex- 
plained. ‘* Will you?” 

‘*T was never ashamed of a Castleton, and, be- 
sides myself, you are the sole Castleton living, 
We are the only two of our blood, Jet—the old 
man and the little girl.”’ 

The reply was almost pathetic in its pensive 
regret. She glanced up at the tall, upright man ; 
he looked down on the glowing, lovely counte- 


nance. Then, without a shadow of the fear Cad- 
mus Castleton had invariably created in every 
breast, Jet slipped her warm, soft hand into his. 

‘“The only two, grandfather,’’ she repeated. 
You have nobody but Jet, and I have nobody 
but grandfather.’ 

‘*That is precisely the situation, my little 
girl,”’ was the pleased reply. Tacitly they seemed 
to enter into a compact, those two Castletons—a 
fealty to each other none the less binding because 
not syllabled in words. 

In another moment the door flung back nois- 
ily, and Mrs. Gwynne rushed in. 

‘‘Oh, my love, how are you?’ she exclaimed, 
with a huge embrace. ‘I am your Aunt 
Gwynne.”’ 

The stranger lifted her magnificent eyes slowly. 
They rested upon this new relation for one in- 
stant, while the colonel’s sister-in-law took swift 
inventory of the simple, half-shabby toilet. Ga- 
briel’s mother appraised the last arrival by her 
only standard of merit. Some prescient spirit 
seemed to warn Jet. She shrank farther away 
from the widow of her half relation. Plainly 
there could be nothing in common between the 
colonel’s sister-in-law and the colonel’s grand- 
daughter. The girl in her plain stuff dress, de- 
void of ornament and ribbon, was repelled by the 
tawdry costliness of the woman’s belongings. 
Mrs. Gwynne had really determined to dress for 
dinner. A beruffled skirt of green silk was sup- 
plemented by the body of a blue one. Neither 
collar nor cuff spoiled the triumphant incongruity 
of her attire. A conspicuously heavy gold chain 
and enormous brooch were supposed to atone 
for the absence of any such accessories to dress. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Gwynne experienced only the 
most delightful satisfaction in the comparative 
prices of the two costumes. It made not the 
smallest difference that Jet repelled every effusive 
advance with something very like disdain. It 
had not the least effe¢t upon the armor of Mrs. 
Gwynne’s effrontery that Jet perceptibly widened 
the distance between the Gwynnes and _ herself. 
Equally she narrowed that between her grand- 
father and herself. Such fine differences and ex- 
quisite rebukes, quite escaped Mrs. Gwynne’s 
perceptions. Before dinner was over she had in- 
formed Jet as to her expenditures, given her the 
price per yard of every article of her wardrobe, 
and felt amply rewarded therefor by the unaf- 
fected astonishment on the beautiful face. 

**T’ll show you my things, dear, if I can find 
them,’’ she complacently added, taking a whiff 
from the smelling bottle. ‘‘ Of course yours are 
pretty, but you’ll like to see mine.’’ 
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‘*Thank you; I don’t think I care to look at 
them,”’ Jet said, in the softest of tones. 

‘Oh, then, you will show me yours,”’ per- 
sisted her great aunt, with an insinuating smile. 

‘*This dress is my best one.”’ 

The answer, utterly without apology, was sa- 
tirical in its candor. 

‘Dear, dear!’ ejaculated the colonel’s sister- 
in-law, with a glance at her son, absorbed in the 
business of feeding, while a shrewdly subtle ex- 
pression drifted into her small eves. ‘* Where 
have you been all your life ?”’ 

‘¢ Nowhere, ”’ replied Jet, reddening. 

"Who have you seen, then?’ queried Mrs, 
Gwynne, in intense amusement. 

‘ Nob vy .? again vouchsafed Jet. 

‘Well, my love,’’ began Mrs. Gwynne, in a 
bland tone, ‘‘ we will show you something of life. 
In a fortnight there will be a ball at Wyndham 
Court, given to Barry Wyndham’s bride. Ah, 
me, how handsome he is ee 
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JASMINE of girlhood, thou whose star— 
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TO A CHILD OF 
FIFTEEN. 


By Epmunp Gosse, 


Unlike those crystals poised afar— 
Hangs near, as thou art, sweet and pure 
In household foliage, warm, demure ; 


Take this dusk heart beneath thy sway! 
3end, graceful Jasmine, bend my way! 
Thy trumpet-note of perfume blow 
Across the path by which I go. 


Too dry would be the dust, too harsh 
The herbage of the holt and marsh, 
Were there no bowers, the dewy shrine 





Of homely-scented stars like thine. 


Then let me by thine innocence 
Be weaned from too-sagacious sense ; 

Let him on whom thy flower hath smiled 
Grow milkier-hearted than a child. 





Drawing by Herbert J. Draper. ) 
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CHAPTER I, 


Tr was on the afternoon of a warm July day 
that Alison ahd I, worn out and dusty from a 
weary tramp over the rough Scotch roads, finally 
reached our destination and found rest and re- 
freshment at the little hotel kept by Sandy 
McFarlane, near to the shores of Loch Lomond. 

I had known my companion just one month. 
Fate had blown us, like thistledowns, together at 
a certain club in London much frequented by 
men of our cult. Broken down by a long winter 
of hard study in the pursuit of my profession as a 
lawyer, I had crossed the broad Atlantic, leaving 
it very much to the revolving wheel of fortune 
to decide whither my feet should wander. Alison 
—ever in search of material for his books—per- 
haps a little ennuyé with himself, was devoting 
his attention to a game of chance, living in the 
club, insouciant, gay, smiling and always pop- 
ular. 

It was at the termination of a more than usu- 
ally exciting game of whist that Alison, who had 
made one of a party of four players, threw down 
his cards, exclaiming: ‘‘Is there such a thing as 
genuine Bohemianism nowadays? If there is, 
who wants to go to Japan, Mexico, the Antipodes, 
anywhere, for a relief from this everlasting repe- 
tition of days?’ 

He yawned, thrusting his hands deep in the 
pockets of his trousers, and looked wearily into 
the faces of his companions. 

I hesitated a moment, then impulsively cried : 
‘Give me a ride in your gypsy cart. Tl go 
with you. Where shall it be?’ 

His eyes sparkled ; the utter recklessness and 
abandon of the adventure took his fancy. 

‘‘To the moon, if you say so; but as Jules 
Verne failed to accomplish that feat satisfactorily, 
suppose we say—Scotland ?”’ 

‘‘The very thing !’’ I replied, enthusiastically. 
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Half an hour later, as Alison left the room, he 
cried to me in parting : ‘‘ A demain, then. Meet 
me at the depot in time to catch the 9:10 train 
for Liverpool, bringing with you the proper am- 
munition for a savage—a gun and a toothpick.”’ 

As I was passing through the heavy outer doors 
of the club, on my way home, shortly afterward, 
[ encountered Colonel Higby, of the Tenth Hus- 
sars, en route for his regular game of écarté. He 
seized me by the buttonhole. 

** Hello, Selby, my boy! Going to bed with 
the chickens? Come back and take a hand at 
cards with me.”’ 

**Too late, colonel,’? I laughed. ‘*I’m on the 
wing to pack my valise for Scotland.”’ 

My friend started. 

‘Scotland !’’ he cried. ‘*And what in the 
mischief takes you to Scotland? Cannot a Lon- 
don club and the society you meet there minister 
to a mind diseased ?”’ 

‘*T am going as a footpad,’’ I replied. ‘‘ John 
Alison and I are of owe mind—weary of conven- 
tionalities ; we are going together.”’ 

The colonel’s good-natured face clouded. 

** Alison !? he muttered under his breath. 
** H’m—aAlison !”’ 

I looked at him inquiringly. 

‘* Your manner lacks encouragement,” I stam- 
mered, ‘‘and conveys a doubt as to my wisdom 
in the choice of my traveling companion.”’ 

His reply was cautiously enigmatical. 

** You are not—exactly—an intimate friend of 
Alison, I take it. Eh? Well, you are a younger 
man than he is—came from good, honest, straight- 
forward New England people—I know that. He 
is a man of great personal magnetism—a mag- 
netism which is not always used for the best. If 
you were a porcupine, George Selby, I shoul: 
say keep your quills out.”’ 
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‘You are a true soldier, and believe in the 
motto, ‘In times of peace prepare for war.’ Is 
that your idea?” 

I paused, waiting for his explanation. He did 
not give it. 

**T think,’ he murmured, shaking my hand 
warmly, **that the few gray hairs which insist on 
advertising my fifty years hardly warrant me in 
Jaying down before you any more advice. Stop! 
! 


just one thing! Don’t get on the subject of 


women—especially good women—with Alison ; 
his manner may exasperate a chivalrous man 
like yourself into an imprudence.”’ 

H{e was gone. As I pursued my way, whis- 
tling ‘‘ Annie Laurie”’ as a fitting prelude to my 
coming trip, I pondered much on the colonel’s 
words. 

“He evidently thinks I would have been safer 
in Central Africa, among the Manyemas,”’’ I solil- 
oquized., 


Cuaptrer IT. 


Tue sun shone brightly on the morning follow- 
ing our arrival, and, leaving Alison buried in a 
capacious volume of folklore, I started out on a 
voyage of discovery. 

Overhead, crowds of circling rooks threw dark 
shadows on the blossoming tapestry, and far be- 
yond my gaze, lost among the clouds, a thankful 
lark poured forth his hymn of praise. 

Beyond me and about me lay a world of 
heather, and crowds of bees, giddy with the 
sweetness of its pink flowers, made the air drowsy 
with their humming, while, like a king looking 
down upon his subjects, the mighty Ben Lomond 
stood sun-crowned in the distance. 

A glimpse of something red between some trees 
at my right caught my attention, and Jike a 
magnet drew my footsteps in that direction. 

Parting the undergrowth of a group of young 
willows I beheid a little figure, clad in a poppy- 
colored gown, standing on the edge of a stream 
which, like a tiny thread of silver, wound its 
sinuous way between two banks of nodding reed 
grasses, 

She hed not heard me approach, and I stood 
entranced by her perfect beauty, when like a 
thrush she began to sing, pouring out melody 
with a wantonness of lung power born of the 
sweet mountain air. 

To my brain, weary of the realistic world, this 
child of nature and her wild song of the old Scot- 
tish warriors were like a draught of some intoxi- 
cating cordial. I waited in eager expectation for 
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a repetition of the strain, of which I had caught 


the chorus : 
** Pibroch of Donnell Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donnell, 
Raise thy wild voice anew— 
Summon Clan Connell !’’ 


While I paused, taking in every detail of the 
picture, she turned and saw me, blushing vividly 
as with shy modesty she dropped her eyes upon 
the ground, but not until I was aware that they 
were of that strange shade of dark brown which 
affords so striking a contrast to blond hair. 

Then, fleet-footed as a deer, she sprang over 
the brook and, parting the underbrush of trees on 
the further side, disappeared among the foliage, 
her red skirts floating like a pennon in the 
breeze. 

I wandered far that day, wading through fields 
of perfumed grasses and treading the honey from 
the clover, wondering all the long morning 
through who that girl might be, alone and miles 
away from the village. 

I mentioned the circumstance to Alison that 
day as we sat at dinner, and then regretted my 
hasty speech as, with a cynical smile, he looked 
up to remark : ‘‘On the borderland of romance 
among the Scotch lassies ‘already! You will be 
playing on a bagpipe next and wearing kilts to 
humor the taste of some fair damsel. By Gcorge, 
Selby,’’ he added, bursting into a fit of uncon- 
trollable laughter, ‘‘imy mind misgives me as to 
the becomingness of kilts on yon thin shanks ! 
Be prudent, dear boy.”’ 

I turned away impatiently and, lighting a 
cigar, strolled out into the little garden, where our 
host, honest Sandy McFarlane, was busy weed- 
ing out his small potato patch. 

To hin I repeated the story of my morning’s 
adventure, and asked for an explanation. 

‘| mistrust it was old Joe Macmillan’s daugh- 
ter ye saw, sir,’ he replied. ‘‘ Her mother died 
when she was born, poor girlie, and she’s never 
had any bringin’ up but what old Joe gave her. 
He and she live all alone in that little cabin near 
the loch, and she’s as wild as a deer, but as in- 
nocent as a lamb.’’ 

“How do they get a living?’ I inquired, 
deeply interested. 

“That I can hardly tell ye, sir,’’ replied Mr. 
McFarlane, scratching his head. ‘‘ Joe used to 
be a sailor, and he has been around the world 


more than once; but after his young wife died 
he jest became daft like, and gave up. Many’s 
the evenin’ I have seen him, when Sheila was a 
bairn, sitting out yonder near her mother’s grave, 
rockin’ the baby in his arms and eroonin’ to her 
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in the moonlight. Some folks say the fairies 
feed them, but I think more like they live on the 
fish Joe catches, and mebbe a few vegetables from 
the bit of land they own behind the cabin.’’ 

‘‘She has a wonderful voice,’’ I said; ‘it 
would make her fortune if it were cultivated.” 

Honest Sandy smiled. 

**Ah, sir!’ he cried, ‘ye can never turn a 
wild flower into a cultivated plant without taking 
away the sweetness. She learned her singing 
from the lark and the thrush, with mebbe a verse 
or two of old soldier music from her father. Take 
the advice of an old man, sir; leave Joe Macmil- 
lan’s daughter as ignorant as ye found her.’’ 

It was several days before I again saw Sheila. 
Alison and I had been for a long walk over Ben 
Lomond, and were returning, footsore and raven- 
ously hungry, to a late dinner. We were dis- 
cussing theosophy, I remember, when Alison, 
suddenly seizing my arm, exclaimed: ‘“‘I de- 
clare, Selby ! I believe that is your little Seotch 
I thought I had seen all 
the women who were worth looking at, but I 
never beheld such flesh tints in my life.’’ 

I raised my eyes and beheld, reclining on a 
mound of yellow broom a few feet to the left of 
our path, Sheila Macmillan. 

She half turned away her head in shy confu- 


lassie! <A beauty, too. 


sion as we approached her, but the gingham sun 
bonnet she wore fell back upon her shoulders, 
leaving exposed to our view the glory of her 
golden hair and exquisite skin. 

Alison stepped up to her; his face was eager, 
and a dark presentiment of coming evil to the 
girl filled my mind. 

‘*Good morning !’’ he cried, simply ; but I ob- 
served with angry surprise the tones of his voice, 
which were soft and caressing, and there was an 
expression of bold admiration in his eyes which 
brought the blood like a flush of sunset to her 
cheeks. ‘‘ What is your name?’’ pursued Ali- 
son, while I stood by in sulky silence. 

‘«Sheila,’’ replied the girl, raising her droop- 
ing lids for one moment to gaze at the stranger 
who addressed her, while a smile trembled upon 
her lips. 

‘Leave that child alone!’ I exclaimed, tak- 
ing Alison’s arm rather roughly ; but he shook 
off my hand with an impatient gesture, and 
seated himself at her feet on the broom. 

‘*Ge on, Selby, by all means, if you are in a 
hurry,’’ he remarked, with aggravating resolu- 
tion in his eyes. 

I folded my arms and regarded him angrily ; 
but he, returning the look with cool indifference, 
said: ‘‘ Don’t be a fool, Selby! Our opinions 
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may differ on religi 
but I’m sure wi 


m and on—a few other points, 
eree as to the old saying, ‘Two 

is a crowd.’ Now here is the 
J 


is company, thre 
saying illustrated. Go on, my dear fellow—go on.’ 
He laughed ir 
I recalled what 


tingly. 
| had heard of Alison, and my 
suspicions intensified 
“Very well,”’ | arked ; ‘fas you have just 
Ter, but I hope we agree on 
[ should be pleased to 


lips that no harm shall come 


said, our opinions dif 
more than one 
hear from your « 
to that child.’’ 

I paused, too angry to control my voice. 

’? he returned, care- 
lessly, without glancing at me. 

‘You will answer to me for it if she is not,’”’ I 
muttered, turning away and walking with linger- 
ing footsteps toward home, while the telltale wind 
irs with torturing clearness the 
sound of Alison’s honeyed tones. 


‘She is perfectly safe, 


wafted to my 


Cuaprer III. 
Ir was not until the shadows of evening fell 
and the sun had sunk below the horizon that I 
met Alison aga [ had spent the afternoon 
nursing my wrath, and when I came across my 
friend in the garden, with a cigar in his mouth, a 
torrent of reproachful words fell from my lips. 

‘Well, old fellow,”’ he cried, ‘‘ still angry with 
me? Now see here! We are strangers, com- 
paratively speaking, I know, and you assume, 
though you have no proof, that I am Mephis- 
topheles. But, my dear sir, I am really tolerably 
honest and tolerably virtuous for a heathen, and 
though it is utterly absurd for me to tie myself to 
your apron strings in this fashion, I will promise, 
to oblige you— 
—that neither 
your little protégé 

He arose and, linking his arm through mine, 
drew me toward the loch, which, like a sheet of 
silver in the faint light of the young moon, lay at 
our feet. . 

We stood silently regarding it for a moment ; 
then I turned to him impulsively, holding out 
my hand. 

‘* Alison,’’ I cried, ‘‘the spell of your mag- 
I feel compelled to 
honesty of purpose. But tell me 

you no sacred memory of any 
you never met one in whose vir- 
tue, innocence and love you could believe ?’’ 


es, by George ! just to oblige you 
word, thought or deed shall 


come to harm through me.’’ 


netie influence is upon me. 
believe in your 
one thing: ha 
woman ?—have 


He hesitated, looking with unseeing eyes away 
over the summit of Ben Lomond, above which 
the crescent moon was shyly peeping. 
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‘* Just one,’’ he said, speaking slowly and re- 
moving his hat —‘‘ my mother.”’ 

“¢T’ll trust you !’’ I exclaimed, and turned the 
subject. Nor did either of us refer to it during 
the halcyon days that followed; and though I 
knew that Alison frequently spent hours talking 
with old Joe and feasting his eyes upon the ten- 
der beauty of the fisherman’s daughter, I felt in 
my heart that I had wronged him. 


Cuarrer IV. 

THe June roses had faded and the summer 
tints on grain and leaves were deepening when 
Alison received a letter from his publishers which 
called for his presence in London without delay. 

‘We will go home to-morrow,’’ he said, re- 
gretfully. ‘‘Our tour through Scotland is really 
a tour around Ben Lomond, is it not?”’ 

On that last day he was very restless, and sug- 
gested ‘‘one more tramp to bid farewell to the 
blue heather bells’’; but I knew that Sheila was 
in his thoughts. Unconsciously, our steps turned 
in the direction of the mountain, and the refresh- 
ing coolness during ascent seemed .to revive his 
flagging spirits, for at each step he became more 
jubilant and joyous in manner. His fun was 
infectious, and on the homeward path we both 
enjoyed intensely the glory of the summer after- 
noon. 

Alison whistled an air as we walked briskly 
along the flower-bedecked road, and I remem- 
bered that it was one of the old Scotch melodies, 
so full of suggestive memories to my mind, and 
doubtless to his. In the distance was a large 
meadow in which some russet-colored cattle were 
grazing—truly an idyllic subject for an artist’s 
canvas. 

‘*We might as well cross the meadow,’’ said 
Alison ; ‘‘it is a short cut home, and I,am as 
hungry as a bear.”’ 

He vaulted lightly over the fence, and I fol- 
lowed him, neither of us giving much thought to 
the cattle, which raised their sleepy heads to gaze 
at us for a moment with idle curiosity, then 
buried their noses again among the cool reed 
grasses, blissfully indifferent to our approach. 
Among them was a large black and white bull, 
a kingly beast, the expression of whose eye I no- 
ticed and did not like. 

Alison, always a reckless fellow, shook a small 
cane which he carried lightly at the animal, 
who showed his resentment by pawing the ground 
with restless feet and breathing heavily. 

We had approached within ten feet of him, 
and near two young trees growing close together, 
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when suddenly Alison drew me with a hasty 
movement behind their slender trunks. 

“Take care!’ he exclaimed; ‘‘the bull’s 
blood is up ix 

One glance showed me the peril of our situa- 
tion. 

The creature was coming toward us slowly, but 
with his head lowered and 2 demon in his eye. 
Escape was impossible, but with the agility born 
of an early training I scrambled up one of the 
trees. Alison tried to follow me, when, to my 
horror, the bull made one terrific plunge forward 
and, with a roar like muffled thunder, charged 
straight at him. 

Then began a race for life. With the small 
trees between them they dodged right and left, 
the animal becoming angrier each moment. Ali- 
son, agile as he was, was no match for the fu- 
rious beast. Both breathed heavily, and the man 
was the first to show fatigue. 

Suddenly I heard a voice—a woman’s voice 
singing ; and even in the agony of that never- 
to-be-forgotten moment the words, clear and dis- 
tinct, fell on my ears like a bell: 


** Pibroch of Donnell Dhu, 

Pibroch of Donnell, 
Raise thy wild voice anew— 

Summon Clan Connell !”’ 
I glanced behind me through the green 
branches and beheld a figure in a poppy-colored 
gown just stepping out from among the bushes. 
As the full meaning of the situation dawned 
upon her mind the last words of her song died 
upon her lips, and her mouth, still half open, 
was drawn into a pitiful little ‘‘Oh ’ which she 
could not utter. 

She did not see me, her eyes being riveted 
upon the unequal combatants beneath the trees, 
and her little hands clasped in an agony of 
terror. 

There was another angry roar from the bull, 
and then I saw something red dart like an arrow 
upon the scene. In another moment I was gaz- 
ing with horror at Sheila Macmillan, who, with 
her features set in stern resolution and her cheeks 
aflame with an emotion that was not fear, had 
placed herself directly in front of the furious 
beast, and was flaunting her fiery skirt aggrcess- 
ively before his eyes. 

**Oh, Sheila! Sheila !’’ cried Alison, rushing 
toward her. 


Too late! She gave one hasty glance over her 


shoulder at him and smiled with an expression 
which neither he nor I can ever forget; then, 
with a heroism such as the frailest woman can 
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show for the man she loves, Sheila again chal- 
lenged the enraged brute, which, forgetting Alison 
at the sight of his detested color, sprang at the 
young girl. 

One moment we held our breath, and the next 
beheld her lithe young body tossed like a ball 
into the air, falling among the sweet-scented 
clover, only to be thrown up again, and again, 
and again ! 

Nota cry had escaped her. She had ict her 
death unflinchingly, while the man she had died 
to save stood petrified on the spot, watching the 
sacrifice with wildly staring eyes, and hands 
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How I reached the ground, how Alison ten- 
derly picked up the poor little body which lay life- 
less in its crimson gown on the grass, and how we 
reached the road, I cannot tell. The play was 
over, the curtain had fallen, and the lights were 
out ! 

Ah, it was a t1 ly indeed ! 
Poor Sheila ! 

Alison said nothing. His features were rigid, 
and hard lines formed themselves around his 


mouth—lines which are still there. We carried 
her home to her old father in the little cabin by 
the loch, and Alison did something very gener- 





‘* PLACED HERSELF DIRECTLY IN 


clinched in despair at his utter helplessness to 
rescue the victim. 

Then, like the silence which precedes a storm, 
there was a pause. The bull stood by the side of 
the mangled body, and we thought his anger had 
worn itself out. Alison stepped forward. The 
animal saw him, and with one tremendous bel- 
low of unsatisfied rage renewed the attack. But 
his aim was unsteady, and instead of wounding 
Alison .the impetuosity of his charge drove his 
head with force between the young tree trunks, 
which, pushed apart, immediately sprang back 
into place, holding him for the time a close pris- 
oner in their sturdy grasp. 


FRONT OF THE FURIOUS BEAST.”’ 


ous as regards money ; but he heVer spoke to me 
about her, and we parted in London without a 
word having passed between us on the subject. 


CuapTer V. 

A YEAR ago I was spending an evening at a 
fashionable club in Paris, whither I had wan- 
dered in the same migratory spirit which had led 
me into England ten years before. 

At a table near me four men were playing 
cards, and the stakes were high. 

The man with his back to me held his cards 
so that I could see them, and luck was on his 
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side ; in another moment the game would be his. 

I drew nearer to the players and looked over 
his shoulder. 

The windows were open, for it was early 
June, and a gentle breeze moved the lace cur- 
tains. 

Suddenly a man with a violin began to play 
under the balcony, and his unusual skill at- 
tracted my attention. 

My interest wavered between the charm of the 
music and the skill of the man who held the 
winning cards in his hand. Two moves, and 
ten thousand franes would be his. 

The violinist changed his tune. 

What was that air—plaintive, yet soul-stirring ? 
I had not heard it for ten years, yet it filled my 
heart with unspeakable sadness : 


 Pibroch of Donnell Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donnell, 
Raise thy wild voice aney.— 
Summon Clan Connell!’ 


There was a crash! It was the sound of a 


man’s heavy hand coming down upon the te™!:. 
The players were startled. The holler of the 
winning cards had thrown them down recklessiy, 
and rising hastily faced me. 

It was Alison. I knew him when I saw his 
eyes, which were unchanged; but he had be- 
come an old man, and the life and energy in his 
face were gone. 

He never glanced at me, but with set features 
walked straight out upon the balcony, heedless 
of the complaints of his companions. 

The violinist suddenly ceased his music. He 
had stopped in the middle of his tune, and the 
quick gesture of Alison’s hand, followed by the 
sharp ring of falling coins, told me why. 

A few moments later he re-entered the room 
and, walking to the table, remarked: ‘‘ Excuse 
me, gentlemen ; an attack of vertigo. I lose the 
game.’ 

‘Ha, Selby !’’ he exclaimed, suddenly recog- 
nizing me. ‘‘How are you? Fate throws us 
together again, eh? Come out on the balcony 
and try a cigar.” 
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By MARTHA McCCULLOCH-WILLIAMS. 


Tuk good green world is never so green or good 
as when one goes a-pleasuring in its good green- 
ness. Was it not Evelyn the quaint who said, 
‘*Certsinly God might have made a better berry 
than the strawberry, but certainly God never 
did?’ Paraphrasing, man might certainly make 
something jollier, more full of frolic savor, than a 
barbecue, but certainly, up to date, man never 
has done it. If you doubt the statement, read 
what follows, then go and bewail yourself for not 
being of the lucky mortals to the manner born. 

They fill the whole south country. It is to the 
English blood, pulsing: memories of maypole and 
morris dancing, that the New World owes its fes- 
tivals in the -pen. A gay and roystering lot— 
with even a trace of the swashbuckler—were the 
colonists who settled Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Maryland and Georgia, and whose descendants 
to-day occupy and possess much land that is as 
fair and fat as any the sun shines on in these 
United States. 

If you would see them aright, come away with 
me to the barbecue at Boiling Spring. Perhaps 
you have not heard the word, hence need to be 
told that while its derivation is uncertain, the 
most probable one traces it from the French, 


@ barb @ écu—from tail to crown—signifying that 
the flesh meat is roasted in whole carcasses, 
About that one cannot dogmatize. It is, in- 
deed, hardly worth while when there is so much 
to see and hear. 

This is, you will understand, a thrice notable 
occasion. A hot campaign is on; the county is 
close between rival orators, both of whom live 
within its borders. Naturally each has some 
diplomatic delicacy in vaunting his own perfec- 
tions, to say nothing of his politics, before neigh- 
bors who’ are so near #$ to have the irreverence 
born of familiar knowledge... So each has brought 
in a distant and distinguished next friend to 
speak for him, and partisans of both have put 
themselves to their trumps in the effort to show 
those great men due appreciation, 

The place is well named. What a gush of 
cold, bright water boils out from under the hill- 
side’s gray limestone ledges! In the little level 
valley, threaded by the spring branch, oaks and 
hickories, walnuts, beeches, sycamores, wild cher- 
ries, spring and crowd until you catch but here and 
there a glimpse of the blue overhead—till but here 
or there a sun ray filters through, to lie, a round 
golden blur, upon ti.> gravelly earth beneath. 
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The big read cuts sharp across the mouth of 
the valley. There hoof and wheel stop short. 
See what ranks of vehicles! What rows upon 
rows of stamping, tethered horses! As the crowd 
began to gather, at about nine o’clock in the 
morning, two of the youngest, suavest managers 
took their stand here. If any tried to drive or 
ride past his course was stayed; he was told 
with firm courtesy that here was the ultimate 
limit. Then if there were ladies in the party the 
managers handed them out with most elaborate 
deference. One escorted them to the brush dress- 
ing tent there to the right, the other staying on 
guard, while the man looked after the hitching 
and watering of his beasts. 

Mighty few did try to drive past—only the 
malcontents who delight in a broil, or the addle- 
pate with an especially swell rig who wished to 
show the whole assemblage his splendors by 
alighting or dismounting full in the face of it. 
For the most part there was amity and comity 
between the managers and those they welcomed ; 
the women folk trotted off in convoy, smiling, 
nodding, chattering and preening themselves like 
birds, to set right within the tent whatever a ten- 
mile drive might have made creased and mussy. 

No word shall be spoken of toilet mysteries, 
but the place of them deserves more than passing 
mention. It is a wigwam of fresh-cut leafy 
boughs, perhaps ten feet across, open at the top, 
with a door in the side, away from the road, over 
which a big shawl hangs curtainwise. Within, 
there is a scrap of looking-glass stuck in the leafy 
side, two papers of pins, a housewife with thread 
and needles, a box of powder with a cheap 
feather puff, a comb that has seen service, a rick- 
ety chair, a tin washpan on a little table, and a 
pail full of water underneath it. The floor is of 
earth, and swept clean of dead leaves, sticks and 
pebbles. Considering that the occasion is polit- 
ical, the gentle sex cannot say its needs have 
lacked consideration. 

All sorts and conditions of womankind drift in 
and out. As soon as they are done pranking 
themselves they peep outside. If their escort is 
at hand they march duly away to the seats about 
the speakers’ stand. If he tarries they stay 
within, gayly at gossip with later or earlier 
comers. It would be the worst possible 
form to venture out alone, no matter how 
crowded and uncomfortable the tent may be. 

Not a few women leave it severely alone, 
going straight from their carriages to find a 
seat. A manager escorts them, except where 
the carriage has a driver, or where its occu- 
pants have brought along a groom on horse- 


back to see to t] team. Gallantry reigns still 
in the south ind will most likely con- 
tinue to do it suffrage shrieks shall give 


it the ague. 


The gridiron of seats about the stand are 
mighty primitive affairs. To make them, rough 
planks were laid, one end upon a log, the other 
upon stout sticks driven firmly in earth. They 
are backless, a have a trick of sliding out of 
place and sp their occupants if there is 
much stir in t ood company. For all that, 


not one of the be left vacant, albeit every 
hborhood under sixty expeets 
nothing but to stand throughout the flow of elo- 
quence, 


man of the 


The stand is also of rough plank. To-day, by 
way ot emphasi ing the oeeasion’s tone, there are 





“70 SE. THEMSELVES RIGHT WITHIN THE TENT.”’ 
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two big flags draped above it and a festoon of 
evergreen drooping about the front. That is, 
however, a mighty unusual extra touch, quite 
in keeping with the known elegance of Colonel 
Jefferson Ruddigrub and General Marion Black- 
shear, the orators of the day. 

They come in from opposite directions at cx- 
actly the same time. The coming sets up a great 
pother in the throng. Women crane the neck to 
look after them; men rush up to shake hands 
with the one or the other, sometimes with both. 
Che brace of great men and their followers stand 
‘hatting together some little space, then vanish 
mysteriously in the direction of the barbecue pit. 
some one watching says with a snort of disgust : 
‘‘Hunh! Why don’t they come on an’ go to 
speakin’ ? It’s ten o’clock now—needn’t have 
cone out ex sight fer er drink. You’d never see 
Major Greene’s big silver pitcher sittin’ up thar 
on the stand ef thar wa’n’t nothin’ but water in 
it. Ill lay ten ter one it’s chockful er the ma- 
jor’s best whisky.’’ 

** Yes, I know it is,’’ says the growler’s elbow 
neighbor. ‘* But shucks, man! they’ve got ter 
rive the speret time ter work. A man wouldn’t 
have the face ter drink jest dry so soon as ever 
he got on the platfo’m. Besides, it'll sorter 
put life in them fellers to see forty cyakasses 
a-roastin’, ter say nothin’ o’ sech er big crowd.”’ 

Certainly the honorable gentlemen have found 
inspiration somewhere. When they begin to 

speak they are worth hearing, even if their argu- 
ments do happen to be hundred-times-told tales. 
Argument is, however, the least part of it. They 
tell stories as stories are never told anywhere 
else ; they gibe one at the other, make retorts 
courteous and discourteous. It is, in fact, a duel 
of nimble wits in face of an audience trained to 
appreciate to the full each thrust and parry. It 
laughs itself tearful and cheers so wildly, the 
manager whose part it was to organize the en- 
thusiasm and thus make sure each had his meed 
of applause almost hugs himself over finding his 





task so easy. All he had need to do was to mass 
the stoutest-lunged among his contingent at the 
back of the platform. There they leaned for- 
ward, catching each word, each sally, hot from 
the lip; their cheers and clapping were as the 
spark to the general mine. 

As the eloquence rolls and bubbles, bouquets 
come out of the audience, now for this side, now 
for that.. Somewhat bulky and beginning to 
droop are these posies, none the less precious as 
the sign manual of feminine approval. At the 
very last a little miss—she cannot be nine—with 
long brown curls and a smother of blue ribbons, 
darts up with a mat of roses laid upon fringing 
geranium leaves and all sewed fast to a smallish 
palm fan. This she hands to General Blackshear, 
the cheers redoubling as he stoops to kiss the 
flower bearer. Ruddigrub will not be outdone. 
He kisses the child upon both checks, then tucks 
her hand under his arm, vowing he will take 
none other than her to dinner. 

Dinner is indeed in every mind. The marshal 
of the day, in a red sash truly gorgeous, steps to 
the platform’s front and shouts: ‘‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, the next thing is—dinner. You will 
please form the procession and walk two by two 
behind the speakers to the table, while the band 
plays ‘ Dixie.’ ”’ 

So said, so done. In the bricfest space the 
assembly is filing away, led by three grinning 
darkies, who play for dear life upon two fiddles 
aid a triangle. The tables stand in long row 
within ar. inclosure made by nailing grapevine to 
the trees round about. There is a single passage- 
way. Either side of it stands a manager, and 
though there is such plenty as forbids all suspi- 
cion of giving out, not a man may go inside, save 
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in feminine company, until the last woman upon 
the ground is well placed and better served. 

Such a dinner as it is! If the tables are rough 
boards you never think of that, now that thick 
white damask hides them. From end to end 
there are piles of bread—egg bread, corn bread, 
wheaten bread in slices, beaten biscuit, light bis- 
cuit, crackers. There are pickles besides, and 
platefuls of fresh cucumbers mixed with sliced 
onions. In between, up and down, saluting the 
eye, the nostril, till the mouth that knows it 
waters, the barbecue—the thing which gives 
name and flavor to the occasion. 

Mere words can make nobody comprehend it, 
but in somewhat this fashion is it evolved from 
fire and flesh: About the first step toward a 
barbecue is the going around among neighbor- 
ing farmers and planters to find out how many 
carcasses, if any, each one of them will give. 
Fatted calves are not wanted for this savory 
meat. Instead of them, mutton of good quality, 
lambs, kids, best of all fat pigs between three and 
six months old, known locally as shoats. Forty 
of these came to Boiling Spring yesterday after- 
noon. At dark they were scientifically butchered 
by the head barbecuer and his dozen dark help- 
ers. He is himself blacker than darkness— 
Uncle Sprig, famed through five counties as a 
master of his art, 

His work began early yesterday morning, when 
he saw to it that plentiful hickory logs were pro- 
vided for his fire. Next he had his pit dug. It 
is a trench about two feet wide and as many 
deep, long enough for the forty carcasses to be 
spread over it at once. Clean split sticks were 
laid across it, eighteen inches or so apart. Then 
when butchering began he kindled a log fire. 
By time the meat was cool—about midnight—he 
had red coals enough to fill the bottom of the 
long trench. When he had spread them there he 
laid the carcasses, flesh side down, upon the 
clean sticks above the coals. As the coals lost 
their liveliness he added fresh from the fire, still 
kept fiercely burning. After an hour or so he 
began to mop the reasting meat with salt water. 
By time the sun was an hour high it was ready 
to be turned over. After that the roasting went 
on as before, until about the eleventh hour—that 
is to say, about twelve-e’clock to-day. 

The meat was crisply brewn then, giving off 
savors to scent’the summer air. But none of the 
wise ones would have tasted it had the ceoking 
stopped then and there. It lacked seasoning— 
the seasoning which ‘‘dipney’’ supplies. To 
make it, sweet lard is melted in the strongest apple 
vinegar, then the mixture stirred thick with pep- 
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per, red and black. A ecfean mop spreads it al 
over the meat, still sizzling faintly above the 
dying fire. Once, twice, thrice it is smeared at 
intervals of a quarter-hour. Then Uncle Sprig 
rises from stooping to wipe a perspiring brow and 
say : ‘‘G’ wan tell dem dar white mans de meat 
done good an’ ready now. Dey better had come 
eat hit an’ shet der moufs om some’n better’n 
talk.”’ 

It is better than talk—the most conceited or- 
ator cannot deny that. Colonel Ruddigrub and 
General Blackshear are not conceited. They are 
men of parts and breeding as well as orators. 
Uncle Sprig is fetehed up to them—nothing else 
will serve. He gets a handshake from each, a 
drink and the thanks of the managers publicly 
rendered. ‘‘Sarvent, sahs!’’ he says, as the 
liquor glides down his throat. ‘‘Sarvent, gente- 
mans—sarvent !’’ as he pockets a coin from each 
of the distinguished gentlemen and goes chuck- 
ling away. 

A few of the managers’ wives have brought 
boiled hams and big dishes of breiled chicken to 
supplement the barbecue. But no one thinks of 
insulting the occasion with cakes or sweets. 
There is coffee, piping hot, for such as choose ; 
later, a dessert of melons and ripe peaches. But 
barbecue outranks all in public favor. You may 
gather other fragments in quantity when dinner 
is over, but it is much ado to save a quarter of 
shoat for General Blackshear to take home with 
him for his supper. He vows that nectar and 
ambrosia would not tempt him, compared to 
Uncle Sprig’s handiwork, and promises to come 
from the ends of the earth and speak at Boiling 
Spring whenever there is another barbecue. 

Then everybody talks to and laughs with ev- 
erybody else throughout the afternoon. Lovers 
pair off and seek seats upom the hillside above 
the spring ; old friends, unmet for years, single 
each: other out in the throng; old enemies eye 
each other askance wntil these about them whis- 
per that they are ‘‘jest sp’ilin’ fer er fight.” 
General Blackshear, after much importunity, 
gives his lecture on ‘‘ Fiddles. and Fiddlers.’’ It 
is vociferously applauded, especially by Colonel 
Ruddigrub. Then the colonel, who is known to 
have a mighty limber elbow, borrows one of the 
darkies’ fiddles:and plays, as he alone can play, 
** Black Satan,’’ “Off to Charlesten,’’ ‘‘ Billy in 
the Lew Grounds” and ‘The Ankansaw Trav- 
eler.’? Everybody cheers again; he drops the 
bow and slips away to his carriage, stopping by 
the way for a good-by to the little flower girl. 

“* Next time you will have a rose for me,’’ he 
says. 
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‘¢'Yes—sure |’? she returns, nodding solemn! 
The marsh 
at one side—proud men all, and happy as they 
are tired. ‘’We had er right smart crowd, co 
siderin’,’’ the marshal says, modestly. ‘* An’ er 
mighty good time,’’ adds the youngest among 


. ’ 
l and the managers stand clustered 


them: ‘‘I wish we could have it over again next 
week.’’ 


For a bran dance you must see much the same 


environment. t 


One spring, one hill, may differ 
from another in glory, but not to the degree of 
justifying a set description. Here at the Trough 
Spring the 

steep. ‘There is a corps of managers, just t 
same ; a dressing tent, with the same code of ob- 
servance. 


grove is more open, the hill not so 


But there likeness ends. Anybody of 
good reputation may come to a barbecue. Only 
the elect with invitations—spoken of here as 
tickets—are expected at: the dance—of women- 
kind, that is. There is an ‘‘N.B.’’ at the bottom 
of the gorgeous sheets. It says, ‘* Gentlemen not 
ticketed.’’ 
stood what social grade and rank will make a 


ra 


Nevertheless, it is pretty well under- 


man a welcome guest. 

In place of a platform and seats you find her 
a great bush arbor with a sort of high cage in the 
middle. The cage is full of dark, merry faces— 
musicians and prompter. A row of benches, 
hard, narrow, backless, runs about the arbor’s 
outer edge. The floor of it is earth, which had 
been leveled, beaten hard and smooth, then 
spread an inch deep with fresh wheat bran— 
whence the name. 

Here all the countryside has come together to 


dance away a summer day, maybe also a sum- 


mer night. All the worldly minded moiety of 
h 


1? 


that is. The stricter among the church folk shun 
such assemblies as the choicest snare of the evil 
one. Dancing they hold to be the head and front 
of those off nding 6 diversions which cannot 


used in the 


name of the Lord.’’ Notwithstand- 
ing, the best people are more than liberally rep- 
resented. The fathers and mothers in Israel 
their 
parental <lesire to see their daughters well settled, 
and that before their bloom begins to fade. And 
it is well priderstood that. upon the bran-dance 
floor there are opportunities of conquest not 
otherwise attainable. 

Sit here and watch the crowd. It is eleven 
o'clock of a perfect July day. Sunshine burns 
whitehot over the flush and fullness of summer: 
There is a little tricksy wind at play in the leaves 
overhead. From afar comes the tinkle of water, 
dripping out from the ledgy bluff to fall rhyth- 


most straitest of sect are still human it 


mic ally into 


clear pool at its foot. Under- 


icing wind ter, a confused human su- 
surrus—th« feet, the babble of merrv 
tongues, the ] of happy laughter, blend- 


ing with the and swish of many bodies 


weaving to Through all the twanging 
fiddles call s insistent; the band leader’s 
foot, beating ems to aecent the vibrant 
blur of sou \hove it the prompter’s voice 


rings loud ai tridulous : ‘‘S’lute yo’ pardners ! 


Balance all! ‘4 corners! Pardners! For- 


ward an’ back! Hands across! Right hand to 
yo pardner! Back! Forward again! Circle 
half eround! Turn yo’ corner! Ladies ter the 
right! Swing three! Gentlemen foller! Swing 
er cheat |? 

The arbor is ig one. Eight double sets can 
dance in it four down either side. The 
quadrille aa on are supreme. Only now 


wn | again a 


‘ couple venture upon a waltz, 
though the 


vs waltz musie between every 


two of the s lances. They are playing now, 
of all things Blue Danube.’’? You would 
scarcely thi ar it amid such environment. 
\ tall, lusty lsome young fellow comes up to 
the pretty gi our elbow. ‘ Dance this with 
me—do, pli ' he says. ‘‘I know you must 


waltz like a 
too good to 1 
The girl ft 


shakes her 


Miss Ellen, and that music is 


an arch glance at him, then 
and says, demurely: ‘Oh, 
[ can’t think of it. I take 
my huggin’ as you do your whisky—straight.”’ 
He goes high dudgeon, his ears full of 
the loud laughter her rebuff has evoked from the 
three other 
of the other 


away. > One 


= 


thank you, Jacl 


sters clustered about her. Some 
look shocked and draw lightly 
woman nods behind her palm 
“Ef anybody but Ellen Clark 
like that they wouldn’t be 


fan to anot 
Was ter sa 
countenan 

‘No; but it’s jest Ellen’s way—she don’t 
mean no | the other returns. ‘‘ Besides, 
with her 1 
all that, Ir 
that ain’t 1 
in her tha 


, am’ her father in Congress, an’ 
folks think she can’t do much 
| know things look real cunniw’ 
ld be awfully pert an’ bold ina 
poor girl,’’ 

“Well, I don’t hold with sech carryin’s-on ; 
think I sha’n’t let my Seraphine go there so 
much,’’ tl st critic says, rising and walking 
away. 

Ellen’s 


lazy laugh. 


pologist looks after her with a low, 

‘*Mrs. Judge Jenkins is so funny,”’ 
she says to the elderly maiden on her other hand. 
‘‘Not let her Seraphine go with Nelly Clark ! 
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My! my! Why, the woman would give up half 
her hopes of heaven ter have Seraphine asked 
there oftener than once a year! She’s a good 
little thing—Seraphine is—but who ever looks at 
her the second time? She ain’t had but two 
partners to-day ; an’, to my certain knowledge, 
she wouldn’t a-had them ef Nelly hadn’t jest told 
the boys Seraphine must not be left ter set down 
all day. She’s jest as good-hearted as she’s wild 
and harum-scarum—Nelly is. Of course she’s 
sp’ilt some ; cain’t help bein’, with beaux eround 
her all the time, like bees eround the honey pot, 
’specially sence her grandpa died an’ left her all 
that money ; but I say it’s a shame the way Mrs. 
Judge Jenkins an’ them talk about her. I mean 
ter stand up fer Nelly everywhere an’ all the 
time.”’ 





‘‘ HE WILL TAKE NO OTHER IN TO DINNER.”’ 
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The waltz ends before the good woman’s special 
plea. While its last notes yet quiver amid the 
leafy tangle overhead the floor has filled with 
eager couples, who have been promenading back 
and forth about the spring while the twirling 
went on. There are half a dozen floor managers, 
gorgeous each in a white satin badge, lettered in 
gold with his official standing. Three of them 
are constantly on duty, moving here and there to 
call stentoriously : ‘‘One more couple for the top 
set!’ ‘*Partners, gentlemen! Partners for the 
next quadrille!’’ ‘‘Room in the lower set— 
cain’t dance three couple on a side’’; or, ‘‘ Double 
on the ends there. This ain’t nobody’s funeral. 
Give everybody a chance to shake a foot.”’ 

All have equal authority, but by common con- 
sent Billy Holland is chief. Billy is rich, a bach- 
elor, six feet six in his stockings, pug- 
nacious among men, and, except at a 
bran danee, so bashful before women he 
runs incontinently away at the rustle of 
a petticoat. He has the instinct of leader- 
ship for all that. It is agreed on all 
hands that he is ‘fone o’ them kind that 
have got ter be bell-wether or else no 
sheep.’? That is.to say, given his own 
way, his hand, his heart, his purse are 
in the dance and its perfecting ; where- 
as, if any ill-guided soul crossed him he 
would not lift a finger nor give a cent. 

Like other good things, bran dances 
cost money. Though the dinner is con- 
tributed, the work of fixing the arbor 
likewise gratis, there is the music, the 
lanterns, the waiting maid at the dress- 
ing tent, ice cream and lemonade, and 
heaps of incidentals. Billy will spend a 
hundred dollars cheerfully rather than a 
thing of them shall be lacking. Natu- 
rally such liberal ideas make him a per- 
son of consequence. * 

He is in his glory here upon the floor. 
Watch the stride, the swelling chest, with 
which he goes from end to end. A gap 
in the lowermost set catches his eye; 
he opens his mouth, then shuts it hard as 
his eye lights upon a slim young fellow 
talking eagerly to a very pretty girl whose 
cheeks grow red and redder as she listens. 
Him, Billy the inexorable marks for his 
own. With one long reach he has hooked 
his big crook-handled cane in the young 
fellow’s arm and drags him to his feet, 
shouting out: ‘*Tom Manson, I cain’t 
let you talk Miss Sue thar to death! Trot 
her out here, an’ you keep on trottin’ till 
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this bran dance is over. I ain’t goin’ ter worry 
my old bones fixin’ fer the ladies—God bless 
’em—ter enjoy tharselves, an’ then have you 
little whipsnips take an’ sp’ile all thar fun.” 
Ten minutes and the dancing floor is a wildly 
intricate whirl. The younger women wear gos- 
samer lawns of fine French muslins with crisp 
fluted ruffles and knots of bright ribbon to accent 
their delicate tones. Older ones are brave in 
print, in gingham—even in silk and stuff. Every- 
body under fifty dances, you will understand. 
The age limit does not hold as to the masculine 
element. See! There, quite in front of the mu- 


sic, eight oldsters, fat and scant of breath, have 


chosen the prettiest, nimblest girls upon the 
ground for partners, and are footing it as mer- 
rily as the best. Billy Holland looks at them 
with the wickedest twinkle. Next minute he is 
speaking low with the band leader. Three tunes 
are played for each set; this one was in its final 


bar, but it goes on and on. Madder, merrier, 
wilder it swells. It is a famous, furious break- 
down ; those who dance in time to it have need 


of breath and stay. The fat men answer gal- 
lantly the challenge of its fly- 
ing notes. Time was when 
they danced down all compet- 
itors. They know Billy like 
a book, and recognize his fine 
Italian hand as well as though 
they had heard him say : ‘‘ Ten 
dollars extry, boys, ef you can 
play them old peafowls thar so 
out er breath they cain’t eat 
thar dinners.”’ 

Wilder, shriller, fuller of 
change and stir comes the next 
tune. The first was thrice the 
usual length. If this is so 
drawn out the fat men are in 
danger. Already one or two are 
apoplectic of face. Billy, watch- 
ing them, gives a great laughing 
shout. It is as the trumpet to 
the veteran war horse. As they 
catch it the fat men stand 
straighter, their eyes open 
wider, their nostrils swell as 
though snuffing defiance to the 
fiddlers and all their works. 
They catch second wind in the 
pauses of the dance. Brief 
they are as the prompter’s wit 
can devise, but still they give 
time for one deep, lung-filling 
inspiration. In strength of it 

the dancers fly; the grand right-and-left even 
makes them do nothing more*than pant. They 
come smiling up to the grand chain, swinging, 
swaying, squeezing their partners’ hands, quite 
as though they had dropped the burden of time 
and were once more tall and twenty. 

All the rest have found the pace too hot. Not 
another set is on the floor. The fat men know 
themselves the centre of all eyes. Heavens! 
The band is playing for its last tune ‘‘Gwine Up 
the Country ’’—playing it, too, in fast and furious 
time. ‘‘No rest fer the wicked, not eben if they 
air old an’ fat!’ Billy Holland shouts through 
asmother of unctuous laughter. Everybody about 
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echoes it, but the fat men do not heed. Their 
pretty partners have cheeks now cherry red. 
They are laughing, too, and footing it with the 
airiest grace: Billy pulls off his hat to them 
and calls aloud: ‘‘Say, young ladies, sha’n’t I 
come in thar with er passel er the boys an’ drag 
out them crazy old coons ?”’ 

The nearest pretty girl makes a face at him as 
she deftly turns her partner. The whole air 
about is explosive. The real old fellows—seventy 
odd some of them—look on breathless and now 
and again slap each other on the back. ‘‘ Why, 
it’s better’n a horse race,’’? one says at last to 
his next neighbor. ‘An’ I bet on the boys,”’ 
the other returns, nodding toward the pursy 
dancers. ‘‘ Billy Holland may make them nig- 
gers play an’ play all he’s a-mind to, but he 
won't break them fellers down. Five of ’em fit 
four years for the Stars an’ Bars.’’ 

So it proves. Not a man drops out until the 
wearied fiddlers at last let fall their bows. Billy 
pats his late victims amicably on the back as 
they sit panting, mopping their foreheads and 
fanned by their pretty partners. ‘‘We never 
could have kept it up if vou hadn’t helped us 
so,’’ they say in one breath to the girls, who are 
proud of their triumph. ‘I’m shore Miss Nelly 
jest floated an’ dragged me through,’’ Nelly 
Clark’s partner adds, as he gets up slowly and 
tucks her hand under his arm to take her out to 
dinner. 

There is the same long table, the same vine 
inclosure, as for the barbecue. The viands 
though differ widely. Sometimes a bran-dance 
dinner includes barbecue. More commonly the 
dancing is held to be enough in the way of spice 
and savor. To-day you find broiled chicken, 
fried chicken in great mounded heaps, delicately 
sliced ham, pickles, relishes, every manner of 
bread, cake in twenty sorts, all oozing richness, 
pies, custards, heaps of pretty tiny kickshaws, 
to say nothing of lemonade, sweet cider, ice 
cream, tea, coffee, watermelon and ripe Indian 
peaches, 

Ladies first, of course. When they have been 
served the men take thought of themselves. 
Then the cloud of darkies come, eat and be 
merry, and earry away twice seven basketfuls of 
fragments. But Billy Holland looks sharply 
after the relay of baskets yet untouched. ‘‘ You 
don’t quit this here ground tell moon up,’’ he 
announces. ‘‘ Nobody but old folks that is—an’ 
I reckon we're all young ter day.’’ It seems he 
is right. Though a few carriage loads drive off 
as the sun sinks low, darkness finds many silver 
heads still in the jubilant throng. 
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Dancing stopped at sundown. Not that the 
dancers themselves were weary, but for rest and 
supper to the faithful band. The banjo picker, 
indeed, is out of the running. His finger tips are 
sofe and bleeding; they must make shift with 
the fiddles if a substitute is not found. Through 
the gathering dusk young men and maidens walk 
to and fro in couples. For an hour the girls 
have been slipping away to wash and freshen 
themselves in the dressing tent. A jury of ma- 
trons is holding council with Billy Holland as to 
whether or no it is worth while to try for hot 
biscuit or let the good company sup, as it dined, 
upon what was brought in at morning. Some of 
those living nearest have had fresh baskets sent 
in during the afternoon. The rest look enviously 
at them ; it is matter of tetchy pride with the 
good dames as to who shall excel in liberality no 
less than in housewifely skill. The conclave at 
last decides that it will content itself with bat- 
ter cakes, which Mammy Nance will fry upon a 
big griddle over the fire now building a little way 
off for the tea and coffee. 

Just how she does it no mortal other than her- 
self can say ; but Mammy Nance does make bat- 
ter cakes, and in such quantity as to half fill the 
demand for them. Though everybody is sharp- 
set, there is a lavish plenty of good things. When 
they have been disposed of stars are shining white 
in the velvet sky. At once and as by magic the 
grove is lit up with glimmers of red and green 
and yellow. The effect is weird, fantastical even. 
Chinese lanterns in hundreds have been hung to 
bough and twig. All the arbor roof is dotted and 
splotched with them ; there are clusters at each 
corner and swung to the posts down cither side. 

In the filtered, unearthly radiance of them the 
dance goes on and on until the moon, climbing 
broad and red above the hill-rim, shows it is 
eleven o'clock. Billy Holland stamps his foot; 
the fiddlers drop bows from aching arms. As by 
magic the dancers stop. There are ‘‘Good 
nights,’ low or loud; ‘‘Good-bys”’ as well; 
then silence falls as a veil of peace over all that 
was so filled with life and motion. 

2 * * * # * 

The world’s people are not to have it all 
their own way. August, month of heat and 
splendor, is the chosen time of Christian effort. 
Let us away upon this, the third Sunday of it, to 
Horeb Chureh. [t is held of an evangelical de- 
nomination, and there is a revival on such as has 
not been known in years. Perhaps it is not 
wholly spiritual delight that thrills in the mem- 
bers. They are human no less than churehly, 
and truly the world’s people, with their dances 
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and unspiritual songs, have ‘been drawing away 
the younglings of the flock at an alarming rate. 
It was felt that something must be done, some- 
thing even beyond the annual “ protracted ef- 
fort,’’ to save souls and rescue them from t®e 
snares and pitfalls of the enemy. 

So for a month back the good brethren and 
sisters of Horeb have been watching and praying, 
making ready for this great season of refreshing. 
The meeting house is a small, dingy frame affair, 
big enough ‘to seat a winter congregation, or even 
the percentage of the countryside which comes 
the year through ; but for a big meeting, wholly 
inadequate. Back in pioneer days Horeb was a 
Still a ruinous leg tent 
or two, a big shelter yet more ruinous, lag su- 


famous camp ground, 


perfluous in the grove’s edge to attest the fact. 
But the day of camp meetings went years ago. 
It was certain the church itself would not hold 
the big meeting crowd; so the brethren, with 
help from outside, have built a bush arbor for a 
place of worship. 

It is as big as the dance arbor, and crowded 
full of seats. The church pews fill both ‘‘ Amen 
corners’’ and some little space about the altar. 
Beyond come rough plank benches, such as were 
set for the barbecue. Across the east end isa 
In front of it is 
a vacant square, bounded upon three sides by a 


big pulpit, also of rough plank. 


narrow, backless bench, and heaped knee-high 
with clean, new wheat straw of pure golden yel- 
low. 

The strawed square is the altar; its wooden 
boundary, the mourners’ bench. There are 
lamps on the two pulpit pillars, clustered can- 
dles in tin and wooden sconces hanging to all 
the arbor posts. The meeting began last Sunday 
with two sermons, and dinner on the ground. 
Night service has been held the week through. 
There ware twenty mourners, five conversions, 
Word of it has gone about in 
the curious, even mysterious fashion that things 


spread inweuntry neighborhoods ; hence to-day’s 
cl 


only last might. 


‘owd, the rapt attention with which it hangs 
upon the minister’s words, the thrilling shiver 
that goes 
the howed heads and wet eyelids as old Brother 


through it as the after-hymn is sung, 


sellamy prays for a lost and dying world, 

Tedious he may be in the pulpit this dear 
Brother Bellamy, but his is the gift of prayer if 
ever it came to man. True sacred fire is that 
which has t suched his lips. The prea her was a 
great gui of the church ; his name is in all men’s 
mouths ; he is certain to win the highest place 
within the gift of his brethren; but 


scholarly, impassioned as was his discourse, it is 


sound, 
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as hay straw and stubble compared with the old 
man’s burning words. 

The prayer swee 
bears the liste: 


ps on, higher, ever higher ; it 
souls. All about there are 
ere a sobbing Amen, there a 
shouted Alleluia. As it closes a whirlwind of 
emotions sweeps 


cries and groans 


ver the kneeling throng. The 
hymn of invitation is hardly begun before peni- 
tents in score rush to fling themselves prone on 
the altar, sobb ut, ‘‘ What must I do to be 
saved ?’’ 

The old, old stion. Who shall answer it? 
Brother Bella surely, in any human shape. 
He kneels among the prostrate forms, his white 
hair a crown of Bent though he is 
seventy years, the fire of bat- 
he strength of conquest in his 
shout. At length his favorite grandson, the 
wildest lad, the best dancer, the most skillful at 
cockfighting and kindred sports, rises wp, crying 
aloud that he has found mercy, not justice, and 
the pardon of God 


All the peop 


come down fr 


nedietion. 
with the weight 
tle is in his e 


x the old, old hymns that have 

camp-meeting time. They 
rbaric many of them. They 
should be heard with an accompaniment of night 
and silence. § 


are simple, h 


chow they lack impressiveness 
keround of warm summer sun- 
ch may mark his neighbor’s ir- 
Yet for all their rude simplicity 

abides with them. Hark! a 
hundred throats eal out: 


here against a 
light, wherein 
reverent snril 
something sti 


** What ship s that’ll bring us all home? 
O! Glory! Halleluiah! 
What ship is that'll bring us all home? 
tlory! Halleluiah ! 
ip of Zion! Hallelu! Hallelu! 
p of Zion! Halleluiah !’’ 


"Tis the o 

Tis the old 
s it sweeter, clearer than all 
well to the front, the picture 
Billy Holland, watching 
her furtively, swears a great oath to himself that 
she is the woman wuth lookin’ at when 
she’s eround cular thoro’ bred, an’ no mis- 
Mrs. Judge Jen- 
of Seraphine, who is shaking 


Nelly Clark s 
the rest. SI 


of decorous ovion. 


take, anywl ou find her. 
kins has fast 

like a leaf ild to join the penitents. A 
woman bac! says, nodding energetically : 
let ter cit religion this 
knows she ain’t got too much 


‘¢ Seraphine t be 
year. Mrs. J 
ven when she can dance; ef 
church and had to stop she’d 


chance to marr 
she wus to } 
be an old ms shore. 

The thick fringe of standing men about the 
arbor eaves is for the most part full of sub- 
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dued seriousness. Something in the time, the 
place, the prayer, the singing, has laid hold on 
them mightily ; a little more and they will lose 
control of themselves. If only the big preacher 
would call again on Brother Bellamy to pray— 
but no! He kneels himself, and in smooth, flow- 
ery periods gives the Almighty grateful thanks, 
interspersed with some mighty fine compliments, 
neatly turned. The sobs die away, the shouts 
also. Only perfunctory ‘‘Amens’’ come over 
lips so lately tremulously happy. There is a 
flittering rustle of folk making ready to rise be- 
fore he gets up from his knees and pronounces 
the benediction, blissfully unconscious of how ill 
his smooth-spoken vanity has wrought in the 
Master’s vineyard, 

Dinner is a relief to all. Saint and sinner 
alike feel that it bridges excellently the yawning 
gulf between exaltation and everyday. It is 
truly a feast of fat things. No general table is 
spread, yet there is enough and to spare for 
every hungry mortal. All the grove is splotched 
with white cloths laid upon the ground and 
heaped with all the best a rich summer land can 
supply. It seems as though everybody had 
brought a bursting basket, and was going about 
seeking whom he could find to help him devour 
its contents. The dinnerless mortal is a Godsend 
—eagerly snatched, almost quarreled over by 
hospitable souls. Nelly Clark and her father 
have to put aside a dozen invitations on their 
way to dine with Aunty Gray, the oldest mem- 


ber of Horeb Church. As for Billy Holland, he 
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eats no less than three dinners, and might, per- 
haps, eat five if it were not that he has to take 
horse to escape Mrs. Judge Jenkins. Brother 
3ellamy eats slowly, stopping now and then to 
si@ile and stroke the hand of his regenerate 
grandson. The other ministers — there are a 
round dozen—go about from group to group, 
laughing, chatting, swapping stories, the mer- 
riest, the most unclerical of figures. Children 
run about, toss and tumble on the grass, or wade 
in the spring branch where it dimples so enti- 
cingly over clean, pebbly sand. 

And the young folk—they do as young folk 
haye done since the time of Eden. Two and 
two they sit on fallen trees, in buggies, or along 
the streamside, telling over, one to another, the 
nothings that are everything if only your ears be 
enchanted to hear. They do not cease from the 
telling even for afternoon service. It is a strange, 
dull contrast to the morning of fire. In spite of 
prayer and singing, in spite even of Brother 

sellamy’s ringing exhortation, but a languid 
half-dozen penitents come to the mourners’ 
bench. 

Yet the Christians are not discouraged. They 
understand that there is ebb and flow of the tide 
spiritual as well as natural. Their seed sowing, 
they are persuaded, has not been wholly on stony 
ground, Next week, at the night services, it will 
come back a plenteous harvest. Each and sev- 
eral they go away well content beneath a waning 
sun, and full of that joy in rest after labor which 
remaineth to the children of God. 





DIRGE. 


By GASCOYNE MACKIE. 


Cautp, cauld she lies, where snaws are deep 
And bitter blaws the muirland win’, 
And ower her grave the icy stars 
Are keepin’ watch abune. 


But braw, O braw, the blooms that deck 
The grave where he that lo’ed her lies, 
And saftly blaws the simmer breeze, 


And cloudless are the skies, 

















“ HE SOFTLY 


A SOUL 


WHEN a man disregards the wisdom of God, to 
what depth of folly may he not drift? 

Sounding the exclusive, pitiless depths of his 
sombre soul, Jasper La Mas saw his past, his 
present, his future, naked and deformed as it 
he shuddered. 


sinned against God, and he had wronged himself. 


was, and He had egregiously 
The golden argosy of hope was wrecked upon the 
shore of his life, and the forlorn bells of despair 
were tolling on his ear. 


He glanced 


and stern, beside the open grate, with his gray 


at his father, who sat, immutable 


head bent in shame upon his hands. 
will be 


gossiped about at the club, in the wine shops, in 


‘¢To-morrow,’’ said he, slowly, ‘‘it 
the drawing rooms—everywhere.”’ 

His voice, hollow and cold, pierced the apa- 
thetic silence that enveloped the old man and 
made him start nervously. 

‘Yes: to-morrow it will be gossiped about 
everywhere,’ he said, vaguely, as one awakened 
from a confused dream. 

*¢ And,”’ continued Jasper, ‘‘ unless there is a 
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APPROACHED THE YOUNG 


FOR 


By Louk BELLE 





MAN.” 


HONOR. 
WYLIE, 

law must take its course, and 
I will go to pris he 

** Yes—yes, t 


Mas in chains ! 


speedy escape, tl} 
prison! Oh, my God! A La 
It is horrible !’ cried the father, 


aroused by the sting in the word prison. 


He shivered visibl¥, then said deliberately : 
‘¢There is one escape.’’ 
“Tt i ba 





** Death !’’ 
> Yes, deat] . 
Jasper drew leep breath of relief. His fa- 
ther had suggested that which he had dared not 
dwell upon, and he felt counseled to the inevi- 
table. 

He crossed 
toward his fatl 
Sai 1 he ° 

‘“¢T have wrot 


room and extended his hand 
His attitude was touching. 


T have taken from 
The world shall never 
the pain of any public 


ged you, sir. 
you an unsullied name. 
know. I will spare 
disclosures.”’ 

His hand fell untouched by his side. 


hastily, with quivering lips but unfaltering steps 


you 


Turning 
g 





ol 


ee 
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he walked from the room without having won so 
much as a glance from his father. 

Until midnight the elder La Mas sat immov- 
able—dead to outside things. He saw clearly, in 
the hours that followed, his own error, folly and 
failures. He had shaped with his selfish love 


‘his son’s career. He had been indulgent and 


proud ; now he was regretful and implacable. 
He had, by his own example, led his son, step 
by step, into wild dissipations and extravagances, 
until they had resulted in a dishonorable disre- 
gard of another’s trust. He had loved the boy, 
but now he hated him. 

The clock struck twelve. He arose wearily and 
stirred the ashes in the grate. As he did so his 
glance fell upon his white, aristocratic hands. A 
swift, quivering chill penetrated to his bones. 

Meanwhile, Jasper had retired to his chamber. 
Going to a cabinet he drew therefrom a pistol, 
which he examined critically. 

‘¢ Better still,’’? he said, ‘‘ this will serve me,”’ 
and he dropped into a drinking glass a white 
powder, which he drained off at once. A piece 
of note paper lay white and unblemished before 
him. He sat down and wrote, ‘‘ My soul for your 
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honor,’’ and directed the envelope into which he 
folded it to his father. This accomplished, he 
lay down upon the lounge and closed his eyes to 
think. 

For an interminable length of time he lay 
there without so much as the quivering of eye- 
lids, and then he slept. 

The midnight hour struck in the adjoining 
room, and as the last stroke vibrated on the air 
the door noiselessly opened and a white, fixed 
face was protruded into the apartment. The fig 
ure on the sofa did not stir. The intruder en- 
tered more boldly. It was the old man La Mas, 
He softly approached the young man. 

‘¢ (Coward !’ he hissed ; ‘*he is too weak. He 
has reserved it for me to do !’’ 

His eyes wandered to the pistol. He grasped 
it firmly. 

‘* His life for my honor !’’ he said, tensely. 

There was a quick flash, a sharp report, and a 
fountain of blood spurted from the young man’s 
breast. 

Instantly the father rang the bell. 

“Summon help!’ said he, authoritatively ; 
‘my son has shot himself!’ 





INARIME.* 


By HENRY 


TYRRELL, 


Tuov art an island fair beyond forgetting, 
Sweet to surprise, as if a cloud at even 
Had fallen low with all the tinge of heaven 
To rest enchanted while the sun was setting, 
Won by the sea, and yet the sky regretting. 
But, deathless, thou defyest storm and levin; 
Eternal beauty unto thee is given, 
To charm the world and waters round thee fretting. 


T saw thee from afar, where Virgil sleeps 
On Posilippo, of his song enshrined : 
So, unapproach’d, rise ever in my mind, 
Isled in rich fancy as in azure deeps 


Happy, not from a joy that thou couldst give, 
But as a place where sorrow might not live. 


* Ischia, Bay of Naples. 
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A QUIET SUMMER ON LAKE MAGGIORE. 


By LENA L. PEPPER. 


Vitwta Sacwa, July 22d. 

Dear MApeLINE: Here we are at the villa, 
where we arrived a few days ago without hap or 
hazard worth mentioning. But who do you 
think accompanied us? None other than the 
ubiquitous colonel. And when [ tell you he is 
at this moment sitting down on the lower terrace, 
surrounded by an admiring group of women, you 
will know just how supremely happy he is. 

He had no sooner extracted a promise from 
Isabel to write to him, exchanged remembranee 
rings with her beautiful mother, than he tried to 
induce Narcisse to come up here by the early 
train instead of later as she intended. She would 
not change her plans, so he changed his and 
came with us by the afternoon train. 

Do you know half the world is speculating 
which he will marry—lIsabel or her mother? The 
other half is wondering whether he will get the 
one hundred thousand dollars it is reported he 
wants with Narcisse, or only the forty thousand 
francs the government requires. He is staying 
with his friends the Morellis, and Captain Mo- 
relli privately informed Mme. Sacha that he 
thought the colonel’s friendship was not quite 
disinterested, as he spent half his time at this 
villa and the other half at a villa further down 
the lake. The other villa contains an Italian 
maiden whom he wished to marry some five 
years ago, but who could not leave papa and 
mamma. As the colonel could not marry all three 
—even in Italy such things are not done—his 
proposals were declined. 

But I must introduce you to the guests here 
this summer. There is an English rector, his 
sister and her five children. There are four other 
children scattered about in England, France and 
America. Six of the children are girls, and their 
names run through the whole gamut of common 
English baptismal names. The oldest, however, 
was born at Biarritz, and therefore has a pretty 
foreign name—Felisa. And she is a pretty girl, 
with petite form, black hair and eyes, and bright, 
engaging manners. I have been told that with 
her French education she imbibed some of the 
Frenchwoman’s little intriguing habits; but of 
this I know nothing. Yellow is her favorite 
color, and she rather resents anyone else appear- 
ing in it. She always wears a half-open rose at 
her throat. Phyllis is the beauty of the family 
—a slender brunette, with short, dark hair, a 


lovely, soft rose complexion, sparkling eyes and 
red lips. It has been whispered to me that her 
heart is as cold as her face is beautiful. But 
this I cannot believe to be true, for I saw her be- 
stow the tenderest affection on her little brother 
Jack when a mosquito bit him on the cheek the 
other day. 

Marian, the third sister, is simply a plain- 
looking English girl, with a broad face, healthy 


complexion, intelligent, but very shy. Ward, 
the oldest son, is a rollicking, good-natured 
youth, without any of the beauty of the older 


giris or the intelligence of the younger. Jack is 
six, and a devoted admirer of his sister Phyllis. 
His mother is endeavoring to inculcate the prin- 
ciples of courage into him by making him go to 
bed alone. She emplovs Christian Seience tae- 
ties, and says: “Oh, no, Jack is not afraid ; 
there is nothing to fear! You are not afraid, 
‘No, mamma,’’ says Jack, 
obediently, while inwardly quaking with terror 
at the thought of being left alone in his little 
room at the top of the villa. But Christian 
Science does not always work as its disciples 
would like. “The other evening, when we were 
all in the sa/a after dinner, a childish voice came 
wailing down the stairs: ‘‘ Phyllis, I am fright- 
ened.’’ Ata sign from her mother Phyllis made 
no reply. Soon again came the voice, a little 
shriller than before: ‘‘ Phyllis, I am frightened.’’ 
This also meeting with no response, a perfect wail 
of despair, accompanied by the stamping of a 
little bare foot and the words, ‘‘ Phyllis, I tell 
you I am frightened,”* came down to us with em- 
phasis. Human nature was stronger than Chris- 
tian Science, and Phyllis went to the rescue. 
Mrs. Wayne is very youthful-looking, and could 
easily pass for an older sister of her eldest son 
any time. She is very high church, and conse- 
quently narrow in her views, and there is con- 
stant warfare between herself and Narcisse on 
religious topics. 

The rector is a graduate of Oxford, a man of 
wide reading and much travel, and an amateur 
artist who ‘‘sketches from nature.’’ But his 
knowledge of American geography is a little du- 
bious. He said to me last evening: ‘‘ Will you 
kindly tell me, Miss Helen, if your extreme 
Western States extend as far as the Rocky 
Mountains ?”’ 


are you, Jack?’ 


After the English family come the Russian 
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three of them. 
Narcisse and I—call La Bella, one La Pazza, and 
the other La Brutta, naming them their 
most prominent characteristics. This in private, 
you know, as in public we always make an effort 


ladies. There are One we— 


from 


to address them by their proper names, which is 
a jumbling together of all the consonants in the 
alphabet. 

La Pazza is a peculiar character: she has a 
muddy complexion, near-sighted eyes and drab 
hair. She will not 
wear glasses, but 
gazes at people with 
half-closed eyes. She 
has not pretty eyes, 
and glasses would 
improve instead of de- 
tract from them. She 
has an intense admi- 
ration for her hair, 
and often appears at 
lunch with it floating 
about her shoulders 
in a bushy mass, 
forming a drab aure- 
ole about a drab coun- 
She 


tenance, wears 


no corsets, and de- 
lights in bizarre gar- 
ments with wide lace 
ruffles aud so waists 
to speak of. A specu- 
jiar trait in her char- 


acter is that she is 
constantly — grieving 


because she 
bear the 


others. 


cannot 
burdens of 
Has some 
one a faithless lover, 
oh, why has she not 
a faithless 
stead? Does she hear 
of anvone suffering 
with cancer, with roll- 


lover in- 


ing eyes and clasped 
hands she will ask, in a melodramatic manner : 
‘Oh, why must others suffer such torture while 
I am so well?’ She professes to care nothing 
for what she eats or wears, and yet at table her 
appetite seems to surpass that of all the others ; 
and no matter at what hour, six in the morning 
or eleven at night, or how many times during the 
day one meets her in the halls or on the stairs, 
she is always carrying a glass of milk and a 
biscottina to her room. 

La Brutta is skort, dumpy, in fact, with a 
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COLOSSAL STATUE OF SAN CARLO BORROMEO, 





common, unintelligent face, but with a beautiful 
neck and bust, and the prettiest hands imagin- 
able—taper fingers with almond-shaped nails— 
soft, dimpled and white as a baby’s. She is 
good-natured and more intelligent than she looks. 
We christened her from her not very dainty way 
of eating. Antonio, the cook, sent to the dinner 
table one evening two or three ears of boiled 
corn. The English had never seen it used as a 
vegetable, and La Brutta volunteered to show 

them how it was 
eaten; she not only 
ate the corn from the 
cob but ate the cob 
also, 

““Tt is an Amer- 
ican dish, is it not ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Wayne of 
Narcisse. 

“Yes; but we do 
not eat it that way,”’ 
Narcisse replied as 
she indignantly left 
the table. 

La Bella is a blonde 
with large gray eyes, 
heavy black eye- 
brows, a clear com- 
plexion, a rosebud 
mouth and a dim- 
pled chin. She also 
has pretty hands, and 
is fond of displaying 
them. She spends the 
morning in her room 
getting ready for cola- 
zione and the after- 
noon in preparing for 
dinner. Her toilets 
are dainty and ele- 
gant, and enhance her 
beauty. She is mar- 
ried to an _ Italian 
musician, and, witha 
laudable desire to aid 
him, went to St. Petersburg to organize a theatrical 
company. She returned to Milan a short time 
ago, only to find the husband who had been 
writing her such fond and tender letters living 
with another. She loves him still and wants 
him to return to her, but he sends word he is 
‘still in the chains of the other.’’ His mother— 
who is a countess, by the way—and his sister 
write her cheering letters every day, and advise 
her what is best for her health, what face 
washes are good for her complexion, and gener- 
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ally end their letters with ‘“‘sta allegra, caris- 
sima mia.’’ 

La Brutta is La Bella’s Job’s consoler, and is 
always telling her things she has heard or seen 
about the ‘‘ other woman.”’ 

But for the present you must be content with 


—— 











CASTELLO ANGERA, 


t sketches of the principal 
as this letter has assumed 


these im 


dramatis 


such proportions it will take all the funds 

I have to pay the postage—Italian rates. 
July 25 [t is raining, and the moun- 
tains up toward Stresa are faint and misty look- 


\rona seems like a little deserted 
nd still it looks, resting beneath 
ith the gray sea coming up close, 


ing and far off 
village, so calm 
the great cliff 
close to the little white houses. On the opposite 
bank old Castello Angera, gray and still, betrays 
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not a sign of the troublous and tumultuous times 
of the past, when its race were such bitter en- 
emies of the Visconti, whose castle is too far off 
to be seen in the dimness of the storm. Over all 
this Carlo Borromeo—or San Carlone, as the peo- 
ple affectionately call him—looks with calm un- 
concern. Though the elements are raging around 
him, thunders are sounding, vivid fiashes of 
lightning illumine the sky, yet the bronze cheek 
gives not a sign of paling nor the deep-set eyes a 
token of fear. His uncovered head receives the 
falling rain, as it has done for centuries, without 
shrinking. I paid him a visit this morning, 
starting about half-past eight with sketchbook 
and umbrella. In spite of the heat the walk was 
pleasant. There were glimpses into the charm- 
ing grounds of some pretty villa, and looking 
backward, the bluest of lakes and the grandest 
of mountains. There were teamsters with their 
big-wheeled carts and their oxen; there were 
picturesque peasant women trudging along with 
long-pointed baskets on their shoulders. Every- 
thing seems to be carried in these baskets. Only 
the other day I met Maria toiling up the hill with 
one that was filled to the brim with red wine. 
And in strolling out one day I overtook a young 
peasant woman with one strapped on her back, 
in which -was some crockery ware, some food, and 
on top was a little wooden cradle containing a 
sleeping child. You have seen all this, of 
course ; but perhaps it will please you to recall 
it again, and remember the happy days you have 
passed among these scenes. 

I did not climb the winding stair that pene- 
trates the interior of San Carlo, as I was warm 
enough already. Mme. Sacha told me she visited 
the statue one day with a party of Spanish 
friends. The servants wished to ascend and 
look over the world below through San Carlo’s 
eyes. The ladies sat on a-stone bench bentath, 
gossiping and chatting, when they were suddenly 
startled by a garment falling at their feet. Very 
soon this was followed by another and still an- 
other. When the servants finally appeared on terra 
jirma they had on the one garment custom, the 
world over, makes it obligatory for a weman to 
wear, and no more. It seemed as they ascended 
their quarters became narrower and narrower, 80 
whenever they came to a little window breathing- 
space they relieved themselves of a portion of 
their superfluous clothing and dropped it out of 
the window. 

It was twelve o’clock when I reached home. 
My face was burned to a bright vermilion ; per- 
spiration had formed in little globules on fore- 
head, cheeks and chin. Dust was on my shoes, 
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and dust was on my garments. I knew where all 
of the guests, in neat morning gowns and trans- 
parent complexions, were disposed about the 
grounds, and how to reach my room unobserved 
was a question of serious moment. The west 
gate was locked, I knew, and the key hanging 
just tantalizingly out of reach ; the south gate was 
open, but entrance by that would take me past 
each one of the cozy little groups ere I could 
reach the villa. 

I decided to make a détour down through the 
village and up to the villa on the sunny side, 
though this would take me half an hour longer 
and make me late for lunch. I had arrived at 
this conclusion when I saw I was perceived over 
the hedge by one of the party, so there was no 
choice but to boldly enter. Under one of the 
heavily foliaged trees sat Narcisse and the colonel, 
assisting each other in an English-Italian trans- 
lation. Near by, in a basket chair, with her in- 
terminable crocheting, sat the madame. Littie 
Jack Wayne was swinging in the hammock. 
Near the vine-covered veranda the English party 
were still toying with their ten-o’clock tea; 
pretty, delicate Felisa in her reclining chair, the 
round tea table beside her, and grouped about 
in artistic poses her pretty sisters and youthful- 
looking mother. The Russians were in the 
music room, 

I would have walked unconcernedly by had 
not the colonel, with that lack of tact for which 
men are noted, insisted on my stopping, shak- 
ing hands and permitting my sketch book to be 
inspected. I glanced back over the graveled 
drive and beheld the blue-eyed rector approach- 
ing. He had his sketch books under his arm, 
and, catching sight of mine, his eyes sparkled 
with anticipated pleasure. 

This was the last straw. I fled up the stairs, 
knocking a glass of milk out of La Pazza’s hand 
as I passed her. 

But I must close and wash the cold cream 
from my face and see if I will be presentable for 
dinner. 


July 27th.—Thursday madame said she was 
going to make a call on a friend some two miles 
away, and asked who would accompany her. I 
instantly said I would, and thereby hangs a tale. 

It had been raining more or less all day, but 
had cleared off, and we concluded there would 
be no more rain and started off without um- 
brellas or wraps of any kind. We had got well 
on the way, and madame was deep in one of her 
interesting stories, when we felt the first drops of 
rain. Eyeryone—peasants laboring in the fields, 
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old women toiling up the highway under heavy 
baskets, ycung women washing on the broad 
stones by the edge of the lake—all sought shelter. 
But we, two intelligent, educated beings, did not 
know enough to go in when it rained. Think- 
ing it was but a light shower, and would soon 
pass over, we continued on our way, Mme. 
Sacha absorbed in her interesting reminiscences 
and I absorbed in listening, when we suddenly 
realized it was raining hard. Shelter there was 
none nearer than half a mile away. Of course 
there were villas on each side of us, but as they 
were surrounded by high stone walls with locked 
iron gates, and their summer birds of passage had 
not yet arrived, they were useless to us in this 
crisis. 

Madame forgot to finish her story, and I for- 
got to listen. The thunders thundered, the 
lightnings flashed, and the rain fell—not gently, 
with a sibilant, swishing sound as falls an April 
shower, but rapidly, rushingly, in perfect tor- 
rents, a regular July tempest. 

Madame had on a cotton dress and I a sum- 
mer silk, and, wishing to appear fine before 
madame’s friends, had put on my best hat, 
the one with the soft lace trimming and the 
drooping purple flowers that I had paid Mme. 
Zanetti seventy-five francs for. Our hats were 
ruined and our dresses were clinging to us in 
dripping folds when we arrived at the villa ; and 
the first persons I saw in the shelter of a vine- 
covered veranda, with a cozy tea table beside 
them, were the colonel and the sweetheart he left 
behind him five years ago. 

Can you imagine a situation more humiliat- 
ing? The colonel was immaculate in his blue 
uniform trimmed with red and gold, and the 
dark-eyed Italian girl had on a pretty crimson 
gown with a bunch of yellow roses at her belt. 
On ordinary occasions this girl does not seem 
even pretty to me, but to-day she looked posi- 
tively beautiful in comparison with our two 
drabbled, wretched, miserable selves. 

But we were not the only ones found lacking 
in common sense. The Wayne family had 
started to walk to Arona, and like ourselves had 
taken no umbrellas. They were obliged to seek 
shelter in a little seven-by-nine shed, where they 
spent a very unpleasant afternoon. Narcisse 
had gone down to the village for the mail, and 
was overtaken by the storm on returning. She 
went into a church and was enjoying her news- 
papers when a priest entered, handed her his 
umbrella, and passed on up to the altar. She 
was so startled she could only murmur, ‘‘ Grazie 
—Villa Sacha.’’ She had never before seen the 


priest, nor, for aught she knew, had he ever seen 
her. His faith in human nature is certainly 
great. The umbrella was fine silk, with a beau- 
tifully wrought silver handle, and I overheard 
Narcisse wondering if she ought to return it, 
when she does not. know where or to whom. 

But La Pazza, who may not be so crazy after 
all, went out prepared, and her costume—as de- 
scribed to me by one who saw it—was unique, to 
say the least. She had gathered her dress skirt 
up about her waist, and below this there was 
a succession short petticoats which reached 
nearly to her ankles. On her feet a large pair 
of goloshes, and on her head a delicate lace 
scarf! She told madame she had eleven: cos- 
tumes, and madame is hoping and praying they 
are not all like this one. 

But now the rain is over, and there are just 
enough clouds to make the sunshine, the blue 
sky and water more beautiful by contrast. The 
olive and emerald greens on the opposite moun- 
tain are intensified and brightened by the rain ; 
there is a fleecy little mass of creamy clouds 
back of it, and on the very summit San Puirto is 
dazzlingly white in the sunlight. 

Now I will close and give you time to digest 
this before | rite again. 


July 30th.—Such exciting events have been oec- 
curring recently! Madame went to Milan one 
day, and after her return La Bella seemed very 
much depressed, and there were evidences of 
tears about her eyes. The day following I no- 
ticed her excitedly reading a telegram. She 
looked enchantingly lovely that evening as we 
sat at dinner on the terrace overlooking the lake 
and the opposite mountains. She was dressed 
in a cream-colored. goft cashmere gown, and her 
cheeks were flushed with the palest pink. If 
you ever see a study of mine of a beautiful 
blond head in profile against a turquoise-blue 
background, you will know where I got the idea. 

She made a charming piccure, with the blue 
evening sky as a setting. What a wretch her 
husband must be to desert such loveliness for, 
probably, some dark-browed, thick-skinned Ital- 
ian peasant girl ! 

This is an instance where one comes nearer 
that phase of European life that is only spoken of 
in whispers in America but is here a subject of 
public conversation. 

On the day following the receipt of the tele- 
gram, as I passed La Bella’s open door I no- 
ticed a man’s soft felt hat lying on the sofa, and 
at lunch there was the man himself! And who 
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do you think he was? None other than the sad- 
eyed Romeo who followed you about in several 
of your walks last spring. You denied it, but I 
always believed you gave him a little encourage- 
ment, or he never would have passed so many 
times and sent such pathetic glances up at our 
balcony. 

La Bella nervously glanced about to see how 
he was received by the other members of our 
party. To be candid, he made a good impres- 
sion. He posed, not as a man who had com- 
mitted a grave misdemeanor against the estab- 
lished laws of society, but as one who had done 
an honorable action that called for the esteem 
and admiration of his fellow-man—and woman. 
He told an anecdote of the Empress of Russia 
that won madame’s heart so that after lunch she 
told La Bella to forgive him—‘‘ men were always 
guilty of little faults we must overlook.”’ 

He addressed a pleasant word to each woman 
at the table in her own language that pleased her 
and turned the tide in favor of the man. Each 
thought there must be something wrong in La 
Bella to cause such a charming gentleman to 
seek consolation in another. As madame and I 
and the two other Russians were starting for a 
walk after colazione, the last I saw of him he was 
bending low in a courteous salute to us, while 
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La Bella was flying in the house with the tears 
in her eyes. He still refuses to abandon the 
other. 

This being Sunday, there was as usual a large 
number of guests from the city, among them her 
majesty’s vice consul. He attempted to be face- 
tious at dinner, and threw some of us into con- 
fusion by his pointed remarks. Said he came 
out here for a little quiet and repose from the 
noisy cares of the city; this villa was such a 
restful place ; there were so many little hidden 
arbors and grottoes where one could be solitary 
and lone. He sought one of these in which to 
meditate, but he caught the flutter of a white 
dress gleaming in the semi-darkness, and so he 
passed on. He heard a masculine voice as he 
passed, but for the sake of some persons present 
he would not reveal what he heard.  Felisa 
Wayne blushed furiously, and Mr. Bingham, the 
vice consul’s nephew, looked conscious. Then 
he wandered farther for the desired solitude. In 
the grape arbor, at the further end of the upper 
terrace, he came across two bunches of grapes—a 
clear, transparent cluster of American white grapes 
hanging close to a bunch of dark purple ones 
from the south of Italy. It was Narcisse’s turn 


to look confused, while the colonel laughed care- 
lessly. 
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Almost despairing of the desired solitude he 
wandered on to the little pool where old Therese 
does her washing, but here—he refused to draw 
the veil. 

The veil which he refused to draw aside for 
the edification of the dinner guests would only 
have disclosed myself and the Rev. Edward 
sketching old Therese at her work. Patient 
Therese ! with a face of angelic sweetness, though 
wrinkled and tired and old. I had tried many 
times to ‘‘take her’’ unawares, but always she 
had spied me behind my leafy screen, and had 
timidly come to me with a cluster of purple 
grapes, some luscious figs or a yellow pear as a 
bribe not to do it. 


August 13th.—This is early morning, but the 
glaring white light of the sun on the water makes 
sleep a thing impossible. I have tried to close 
every chink and crack with dark curtains, but it 
is no use—the light creeps in. The weather the 
last few days has been suffocating. Narcisse de- 
sired a water-color sketch of the villa, and I have 
endeavored to make one for her. But, as you 
know, the villa is so surrounded by trees and 
bushes that it is impossible to get a good point 


of view for a sketch. The best place is on the 
hill at the back of the house. You know this 
hill is almost vertical in its slant, so that the po- 
sition is not conducive to a comfortable sitting 
posture. But by placing my foot against a tree, 
and sitting in a standing position, I managed to 
get started. But somehow the building looked 
too much like Pisa’s leaning tower, and knowing 
it was not built that way I divined something 
was wrong with the drawing. Erasing it, and re- 
minding myself of a master’s instructions, ‘‘ lines 
which are up should come down and those which 
are down should go up,’’ I at lest made it appear 
firm upon its foundations. I had had to put the 
work down several times and climb up and down 
the hill, to restore animation to my limbs, which 
had become numb with the discomfort of the posi- 
tion. According to Narcisse’s view it will be a 
fine picture, for her idea is that the more uncom- 
fortable an artist is the better work he does. I 
made a sketch of the mountains across the lake 
and the little village of Ronco nestling below. 
G——, the Italian art critic, said some really 
nice things about it ; but Narcisse wouid not lock 
at it because I sat in a rocking chair or the shady 
veranda while I painted it. Her idea is that 
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the necessary accessories to a good picture are a 
blazing: sun, a little, uncomfortable three-legged 
stool, an open field, a big white umbrella stuck 
in the ground, a perspiring, disheveled artist, 
with cows and farmer boys snd other wild ani- 
mals approaching i. the rear. 

I had just succeeded in arranging a stick at 
a proper angle with which to prop up my glass 
of water, which had got itself spilled several 
times, when I became aware that the Rev. Ed- 
ward was beside me with his two little sketch 
books in his hand. These sketch books are a 
source of the utmost happiness to the old gentle- 
man. They are filled with little dots and curved 
lines and dashes, which are supposed to repre- 
sent mountains and lakes and rivers and houses. 
Fortunately they are all labeled so that the ob- 
server need not expose his ignorance when look- 
ing at ‘‘ My Castle in Wales,’’ ‘‘ My Cousin’s Villa 
at Florence,’’ ‘‘ Mt. Pilate from Lucerne,”’ ‘‘ Old- 
fashioned Coach,”’’ ete. 

‘‘They need color to explain them,’’ says the 

tev. Edward, gazing at the dots and dashes 
benignly and at me questioningly. But I do 
not offer to help him, and Narcisse privately in- 
forms me she thinks I am unutterably selfish, 
and I privately inform her she is as stupid as the 
Rev. Edward (sisters are generally free in their 
criticisms of each other, you know). So when I 
find him beside me, and know that the next hour 
or two must be spent listening to his explanatory 
remarks on the dots and dashes, I hastily 
gather up my colors and brushes, and, with 
the remark that ‘‘the light has changed,’’ go in 
the house. 

There is a disappointed light in his eyes ; but 
if he only knew it, there is revenge in store for 
him. Narcisse is at this very moment planning an 
excursion to a little village further up the lake, 
which shall comprise only our three selv¢s. I 
believe she has her eye on that ‘‘ Castle in Wales ’”’ 
and the ‘‘ Mansion in Bath.”’ 

The colonel has gone back to Milan, but before 
he went a little incident occurred that I think I 
forgot to mention to you. One evening, as Nar- 
cisse and I were taking a little walk after dinner, 
we sat down to rest by the shrine opposite the 
house where Pasquilino stayed last year; you 
probably remember the spot. Narcisse had been 
telling me some of Pasquilino’s funny antics, 
when we noticed the forms of two men coming 
up the hill. The moon had not yet risen, and it 
was impossible to tell who the men were; but 
their actions were certainly suspicious. We were 
two women alone on a mountain road at night, 
and I suddenly remembered I had forgotten to 
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bring the heavy-handled umbrella I always carry 
with me as a weapon of defense. 

One of the men was raising his arms, waving 
them frantically and lunging from right to left of 
the narrow road. Suddenly he stooped as if to 
pick up something, then raised his hand as if to 
throw. 

Quick as a flash I sent a stone I had picked up 
on the first appearance of the men flying straight 
at the uplifted hand. The hand dropped. There 
was a ery of pain and a word that does not look 
well in print. 

At the sound of the voice I dropped the stone 
I was still holding in reserve and flew to see 
what mischief I had done. Only a bad bruise 
on the back of the colonel’s right hand. f told 
him he should have had better sense than to 
walk along a lonely road at night acting like a 
crazy man. He and his friend, Captain Morelli, 
had come to meet us, and he had been telling 
him a funny story and was illustrating it by a 
little pantomimic action. 

Only a day or-two before we had been discuss- 
ing that hackneyed idea about a woman not be- 
ing able to throw straight, and the colonel said 
he had never known a single instance of a woman 
striking what she aimed at. He knows one now. 


August 15th.—The weather still remains exceed- 
ingly warm, although there is a light breeze this 
morning. Yesterday, at four o’clock, we went 
down to the beach to take a lesson in swimming 
of the taciturn Brock, who has been rowing us 
about this summer. Not foreseeing that we would 
desire to learn to swim, we had brought no bath- 
ing suits with us, and so had manufactured some 
out of different articles of our wardrobe. They 
were rather peculiar-looking suits—a little scant 
in some places and a little short in others. 

‘*You must not laugh at our suits, Brock,’’ I 
said, as we emerged from the little bathhouse he 
had contrived. This bathhouse consisted of an 
old piece of coffee-sacking arranged around one 
end of the boat, with two old damask tablecloths 
as portieres in front. 

‘‘Tmagine, signorina,’’ said Brock, in answer 
to my remark, modestly casting his near-sighted 
eyes in an opposite direction. 

At dinner swimming formed the principal 
topic of conversation, and Brock’s name, as a 
matter of course, came up. Mme. Sacha told us 
some stories of his past life. There is a legend 
in the village to the effect that years ago Brock 
had a lusty, strong young cousin in the neigh- 
borhood who was a rival of his in the boating 
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business. They went out together one day on 
the lake, and but one came back, and that one— 
Brock! He was called to account for his cous- 
in’s disappearance, when he insisted that he 
yas drunk and fell overboard. There were some 
who did not believe this, but the contrary could 
never be proved. 

Then Brock went into the smuggling business 
But Mme. 
Sacha, influenced by the pleading of Brock’s young 


—was caught, convicted, sentenced. 


wife, sought the king and procured a pardon. <A 
little later he and his wife were intrusted with 
the care of a gentleman’s villa here during the 
winter months. They immediately began giving 
a series of balls, charging an admittance fee. 

At the fourth—and last—the proprietor unex- 
pectedly walked in and dismissed the guests— 
also Brock and his wife. Now he is engaged 
in the horse business. He buys old, worn-out 
horses at reduced prices, fattens them up and 
sells then at an advanced cost. 
they really live,’’ says his wife. 

His last venture cost forty francs, and he ex- 
pects to sell it for seventy. I had noticed yes- 
terday, during the swimming lesson, he was far 
more interested in a rickety old horse on the 
beach than he was in us. He left us for some 
time to flounder alone im the waves while he led 
the old beast out into the water, where it gazed 
about stupidly for awhile, surprised and not 
knowing what was expected of it under such pe- 
culiar circumstances, then went back to its graz- 
ing. 

‘‘Oh, but he is perfectly trustworthy,” said 
madame, turning tome. ** You need not be afraid 
to go out with him. Mme. OQ—— and I went up 
to Isola Bella in the rowboat one day, and did 
not get back until twelve o’clock at night. We 
were terrified to think of coming all the way up 
to the villa alone, and our terror was increased 
when part way up by hearing a stealthy footstep 
behind us. , 

‘* Neither of us dared to turn until, becoming 
frenzied with fear and unable to take a step further, 
with courage born of desperation I turned and 
beheld—Brock ! When I reproved him he said : 
‘Do you think, signora, I would let you come 
up alone?’ ”’ 


*‘ Sometimes 


Is it any wonder, after hearing such tales and 
eating a hearty dinner, I dreamed dreams in 
which Brock and weird and gaunt-looking horses 
were prominent? 

All is not calm and serene, I fear, with the 
Russians. There seems to be a frigidity, a cold- 
ness surrounding each, that creates a decidedly 
chilly atmosphere when all three happen to be 


in the same vicinity. At lunch the other day 
La Bella incidentally remarked that her husband 
painted portraits. 


‘Yes, I know ke does,’’ answered La Brutta, 


as she helped herself to a supply of macaroni 
sufficient for a f ily of six. 
‘* How do you know it?’ asked the other. 


ce 


Because he painted my portrait. Now, do 

you want to fig 1 duel ?”’ 

ied silent, but La Brutta has 
it the table transferred to the 


La Bella re 
since had her pp 
further end. 


La Pazza also is offended and bristlingly on 


the defensive, because of a remark La Bella made 
reflecting on the character of a friend and patron- 
ess of hers. The remark was uncalled for and 
unjust. 


Poor Beauty! her husband’s unfaithfulness 
has made her suspicious of all her sex. 

“* Did you ever see a cage of monkeys ?’’ asked 
madame of me the other evening as we sat on 
the terrace and grew sentimental over the starlit 
lake and mountains. ‘‘ You know how loving 
and playful they are one moment, and the next 
they are biting and seratching and tearing each 
other viciously. Well, they remind me of a lot 
of singers together.’’ The remark had been called 
forth by an impetient exclamation from La Bella 
as she paced back and forth on the terrace. La 
Parza was in the music reom, and, after clearing 
her throat with a glass of milk, endeavored to 
warble seme airs from “Mignon.’’ ‘‘ Knowest 
thou that land ?”’ she wailed forth, several notes 
too high. 

“Die mie!’ exclaimed La Bella, stamping 
her foot and placing her fingers in her ears. 

But life is short, and I must stop this gossip- 
ing and get to work ere the night comes and 
hides all these beautiful tones and tints from my 
sight. 


August 16th.—Little Jack Wayne is a tyrant! 
After lunch yesterday I spent half an hour 
swinging him in the hammock; then, despite 
his entreaties for ‘‘just one more swing,’ I 
started upstairs to my room. I intended to as- 
sume a loose flowing robe, seat myself on the 
cool veranda and luxuriate in the latest maga- 
zine which had just arrived from America. But 
Jack wanted a playmate and did not propose to 
let me go so easily. He followed me up to the 
second floor, holding tight to my dress, then 
asked if I did not want to see his room. I had 
never been to the child’s playroom, so consented 
to go for a moment to see his toys. But no 
sooner was I inside the small apartment than 
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Master Jack turned the key in the lock and nim- 
bly leaped out of the window on to the tin roof 
of the kitchen. The room was small and sti- 
flingly hot, and I was a prisoner in it. I begged, 
I pleaded, I bribed, I threatened, but all to no 
purpose. Jack, his eyes twinkling with mischief 
and his cheeks red with excitement, refused to 
capitulate. I must come out the way he did or 
remain a prisoner. 

The sun was shining full on the tin roof over 
the kitchen, 
and made one 
think of sun- 
strokes and 
burning tor- 
ments only to 
look at it. Al- 
most. straight 
up from this 
roof rises the 
vertical ascent 
to the terrace 
above. As long 
as Jack held the 
key the only 
way of escape 
for me was over 
the roof and up 
the precipitate 
ascent. I made 
the effort, with 
that little imp 
laughing and 
dancing with 
glee, and when 
halfway up I 
caught the 
fumes of a cigar 
and saw that 
Jack was aided 
and abetted in 
his depravity 
by the colonel, 
who was swing- 
ing in the hammock above, with the latest copy 
of the Coriera della Sera in his hand. 

Because he affects that aristocratic journal I 
never glance at it (in public), but read instead, 
ostentatiously and on every occasion, L’ Italia del 
Popolo, the people’s paper. It, the Popolo, gen- 
erally contains the doings of the socialists at 
home and abroad, a number of attempted and 
accomplished suicides from a too wide awaken- 
ing of love’s young dream, and the latest tele- 
graphic news from America. We had had many 
a quarrel on the subject of these two papers, and 
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it was particularly exasperating of him to flour- 
ish the Sera in my face at that instant. 

Although in momentary danger of slipping 
down again, I would not have given him the sat- 
isfaction of asking his assistance had the ascent 
been ten times as steep or as many times as far. 
Just as I raised my head to a level with the ' 
graveled walk I saw a sight that filled me with 
horror and for an instant stopped my heart from 
beating. You know what my béte noire is. Well, 

there was one 
of them — the 
deepest cad- 
mium, (fuzzy, 
bristling, act- 
ive, within six 
‘inches of my 
hand, and ap- 
proaching it as 
fast as any lit- 
tle hundred-leg- 
ged caterpillar 
ever neared a 
desired object. 

The colorel 
must have seen 
the terror in my 
eyes, for he 
gave a spring 
and planted his 
spurred boot 
right on the 
creeping hor- 
ror. But I had 
loosened my 
hold and_ slid 
with ‘a thud on 
to the tin roof 
in a way that 
must have star- 
tled Antonio in 
the regions be- 


LOMBARDIAN PEASANT WOMEN, low. In an in- 


stant the colonel, 
was beside me. Did I hurt myself? No; but so: 
abject was my terror that I not only took his’ 
proffered arm but clung to him in a way that 
I am ashamed to think of now. He dragged, 
or rather carried me into the little playroom, 
where the now frightened Jack willingly opened 
the door and summoned Narcisse. 

La Pazza, in passing, came in, and dividing 
her glass of milk with me I was soon all right 
again. 

In the evening the colonel, probably being en- 
couraged by the tenacity with which I had clung 
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to him, humbly asked if I would not give him 
the privilege of always being near me that he 
might kill every bold caterpillar that dared to 
cross my path. He found, however, that joking 
on the subject was dangerous, and has since 
avoided all reference to it. 

For several days La Pazza has been very quiet 
and distrait. Some one asked her this morning 
what was troubling her. ‘‘Oh,”’ said she, pas- 
sionately, ‘‘I have had a letter from my father, 
and he says he cannot afford to keep me here 
longer. IfI do not get something to do upon 
the stage soon I must go home. And I do not 
want to go back to Russia.”’ 

I think the Italian poppy possesses some of 
the mystic power of the lotus, for those who come 
lose all desire to return to their native land. 

La Pazza’s prospects were immediately dis- 
cussed with animation by all the party, but no 
solution of the difficulty offered itself until La 
sella suggested that she get a page’s part in some 
of the theatres this fall, and offered to aid her to 
get such a position. 

‘¢But I have no suitable costume,’’ said La 
Pazza. 

‘“The page’s costume is provided—all except 
the plumes,’’ replied La Bella. 

This afternoon I took a book and went down 
to read under one of the heavily foliaged trees. 
La Pazza was seated in the big basket chair with 
a little table in, front of her, on which was the 


usual accompa ent of milk and _ biscottina. 
They were unt ed, however, and La Pazza 
was looking out the sea with a wistful look 
in her eyes. H ‘was a little wilder than 
usual, her rol little shorter waisted and 
more flowing. O eht almost fancy a tender 


little romance me maid watching for the 
. , ‘ “” 

return of a love r the deep blue sea. But La 
ering where she would get 


twelve frances t page’s plumes, 


Pazza was only 


August 28th.- though unknown to the gen- 
to the little crowd of villagers 
the pier, a hero steps off the 

A hero 

ving an almost unconquer- 


eral publie, and 
who daily gath 
boat at Muria 
from the fact t 


able aversion t 


Saturday evening. 


ving bundles, yet each time 
ve, ungainly package. The 
in old newspaper, and it is 
f different kinds of twine, 

such as comes around articles from the grocer, 
the druggist, the butcher and baker. 
The last pa 
azines, about a 
them Sunday « 


he appears wit) 


Wrapping is us 
tied with a m r 


ontained three monthly mag- 
1} newspapers (two or three of 
ns), two dozen Chinese lan- 
terns, a package of note paper, a roll of canvas 
and the waist of my gray dress. 

On each Monday morning this much-enduring 
hero goes back to Milan, whence he immediately 


sends a postal: ‘‘ Dear Girts: Arrived home all 
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right. No news. Be careful of your health. 
Send card telling me if you are well.”’ 

Tuesday evening he receives the reply : ‘‘ Dear 
Fatuer: Both well and enjoying ourselves. 
When you come up Saturday please bring 
us 





This card is duplicated every day in the week, 
and never varies except in the thing desired. 

Yesterday we went up to Isola Bella, and fol- 
lowed the usual tourist programme. We traveled 
about upstairs and down, through the pebble- 
paved and inlaid rooms, the room where Napo- 
leon and Josephine slept, around the terraces of 
the Borromeo Castle, where we picked up cam- 
phor leaves and squeezed them to get the odor, 
chipped off pieces of the cork tree to see if it was 
really cork, and gazed with curiosity at the scions 
of all this wealth, who were sitting under some of 
the trees. Then we bought souvenirs of bright- 
colored straw fans—products of the island, the 
sellers told us, but which we knew were made 
in Ischia ; and tortoise-shell paper knives, which 
were not tortoise shell at all ; and mosaic jewelry 
to give to our friends—how I hate that jewelry 
myself !—and long chains of chestnut and euca- 
lyptus ornaments. 

We got home at four o’clock, tired and sun- 
burnt, and then went down to decorate our boats 
with Chinese lanterns, as there was to be a sger- 
enade on the water @ la Venise in the evening. 


August 30th.—I took a long walk to-day. The 
majestic mountain and pure lake scenery im- 
pressed me, and I thought how grand and simple 
a life must be that was lived amongst them. No 
envy, no malice, no bitter longing for the un- 
attainable. Always calm simplicity and noble 
thoughts. Never disturbed by the greed of gain 
or the fear of worldly censure. I returned to the 
house in a lofty frame of mind, deciding to re- 
member the grandeur and beauty of these purply 
shadewed heights, the tranquillity of the clear 
waters, and to live a life in aceordance with the 
ideas they inspired. 

Narcisse met me at the door. 

‘“The Waynes are gone; let us go out in the 
arbor and have a good talk about them.” 

Alas for my lofty thoughts and good inten- 
tions—short-lived as a morning dream ! 

Felisa went away in an apparently happy 
frame of mind, I think it happened the other 
night, There was a little seirée here—a few 
friends in for the evening. Felisa and Phyllis 
looked lovely in cream-colored silks—the former 
with a red rose at her throat and the latter with 
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some scarlet salvia in her belt. 


They played 


their mandolins and violins, and sang some little 


old English ballads. From my vantage ground 
on the terrace I could see young Bingham linger- 
ing near Felisa’s chair, and during some confu- 
sion after the singing they quietly slipped out, 
and I could see the white dress gleaming from 
the shadowy walks as they sauntered back and 
forth. When they returned to the house the red 
rose was gone from Felisa’s throat, and I faney it 
had found a resting place in Howard Bingham’s 
inner vest pocket. But Phyllis still wore her salvia. 

For several days past Uncle Ned, as the girls 
call the rector, has been diligently sketching 
from the balcony or the terraces, giving some 
final touches to the dots and dashes and a few 
more labels to tell what they represent. He still 
had the books in his hand when he bade me 
good-by this morning, and expressed the hope 
of meeting me soon in Milan, when we could 
again compare notes and—sketch books. 


August 31st.—The colonel and his friend came 
up Monday evening to make one of their frequent 
visits. Yesterday morning they two, with Nar- 
cisse and myself, started for the church of Da 
Niente. 

It is all up hill, as you know, and a walk that 
taxes one’s endurance on a hot day. Several 
times the gentlemen from the army of Italy, who 
are supposed to be taught endurance and hard- 
ships as virtues, insisted on resting and smok- 
ing. In fact, one of them seemed to consider the 
whole excursion to be one of continued rests and 
smokes. While the rests were in operation [ 
busied myself picking the pink mountain flow- 
ers and the berries that were ripening in great 
profusion. Seeing a larger one than ‘eommon 
hiding deep in among the prickly branches, of 
course I reached for it, and of course I was caught 
—hat, vei), hair and sleeves. 

‘* Please liberate me,’’ I called to the colonel, 
who was watching the darting motions of a lizard 
over a rock. He came with alacrity, but paused 
as he was about to disentangle me. 

‘“On one condition,’’ he said. 

‘* Name it,’ I answered, fearfully. 

“That you reverse the answer you gave me 
the other night.”’ 

I think I forgot to tell you the night | 
wounded him he demanded as ‘reparation the 
hand that had threwn the stone. 

“« Never!’ I replied. 

‘‘All right. Stay there,”’ and he went calmly 


back to the lizard and his smoking. 
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knew that Narcisse and Captain Morelli were 
far on their way to Da Niente, and it would be at 
least an hour before they returned. The colonel 
began softly to hum : 
‘¢ There was a man in our town, 

And he was wondrous wise ; 

He jumped into a bramble bush, 

And seratched out both his eyes. 

And when he found his eyes were out——’”’ 


With courage born of anger I jerked one hand 
loose, only to see a long scratch across the back 
of it, from which the blood was oozing. 

‘A scratch on the back of the hand is the sign 
of a wedding,”’ said the colonel, coolly. 

** You are mistaken, sir; it is the sign of man’s 
inhumanity to woman in this instance.”’ 

‘‘No, Iam right, and you had better help me 
make arrangements for the wedding at once, or I 
am afraid there will be a scratch on your cheek. 
I see a sharp thorn just near it.”’ 

He had wiped the blood from my hand and 
was pressing it to his lips, and I dared not resent, 
for the slightest movement made that disfiguring 
mark on my cheek more imminent. I began to 
waver. The sight of blood made me feel faint. 

‘¢Oh, please help me out !’’ I pleaded, abjectly. 

‘¢ Yes or no?’ said the colonel. 

‘*¢ Narcisse—what of her ?’’ 

‘*Oh, she is all right. She has been my con; 
fidant from the first.’’ 

This was a surprise as well as a relief to me, 
as I had feared her affections had been set on 
the unstable colonel. 

‘‘And Isabel ?”’ 

‘‘She is a dear child, who has been helping 
me to learn English, and I like her very much— 
as a sister. Yes or no?’’ he asked again, as I 
paused a moment, and I truly believe he reached 
back and pushed that branch so that the point 
of the thorn grazed my cheek. I was on the 
point of yielding to the situation when I saw 
something worse than a thorn creeping along one 
of the branches. A wave of terror swept over 
me, and I tore myself loose and fled. 

An hour afterward the colongl sauntered into 
the yard with his cigar still in his mouth, though 
unlighted, and a meditative, dejected look about 
him. I wonder if he knew how awfully near I 
wa: to saying ‘‘ Yes.”’ He sent Federica up to 
my room, where I was dressing my wounds, 
with an envelope containing a piece of black net 
yeiling, a torn bit of my. dress sleeve, some 
strands of brown hair and a thorn from a black- 
berry bush. 


. 


MILAN, September 2d.—The day dawned dark 
and cloudy, and my feelings were in accordance 
as I stood on the balcony and looked away to- 
ward Arona, where the fishing boats were nestling 
like little dark* bugs on the water. We were to 
leave at nine o’clock, and the trunk, the valise, 
the two hand-satchels, the box of fruit, the can- 
vases, the paint box and easel, and a paper pack- 
age of odds and ends that could not go in any- 
where else, were all ready. 

We had feed the servants, said addio to cross- 
eyed Maria, little Federica, impish Pasquilino, 
suave Antonio and Therese with the sweet face, 
whom we saw a little later carrying our heavy 
trunk to the dock strapped to a large basket fast- 
ened to her back. 

After receiving the salutations and buon viag- 
gios of the servants [ was taking a last look over 
the mountains and lake. I hated to say good- 
by to it all, for the six weeks’ stay had been very 
pleasant. The hour was too early for the Rus- 
sians to be abroad, but La Pazza put her head 
out of the door to say good-by and to thank 
me, with tears in her eyes, for a little package I 
had left with one of the servants to be delivered 
after I had gone. Servants will sometimes mis- 
When Isabel and her 
mother went to St. Moritz to spend the summer 
they repeatedly and lucidly explained to the 
servant that four of their eleven trunks were to 


understand instructions. 


be taken to the station and seven were to remain 
at the hotel. They arrived at the depot five min- 
utes before train time to find all of the eleven 
trunks there before them. 

The little package I had left for La Pazza con- 
tained but two long white ostrich plumes. 

Mme. Sacha accompanied us to Arona. I tried 
to appear philosophical, and as if life was made 
up of. meetings and partings ; yet my heart was 
heavy as I said good-by and saw Mme. Sacha 
try to restrain the tears that were ready to fall. 
Poor Mme. Sacha! Refined, intelligent, gentle, a 
lover of all things artistic and beautiful, with a 
heart so large it has led to her giving to the poor 
in different ways and at different times all of her 
large fortune, now compelled to be subject to 
the caprices of those who “‘ pay’’ and therefore 
consider themselves free to be as rude as their 
little natures will. 

Well, the summer is over and gone. I prom- 
ised to give you voluminous notes of my sojourn 
on Lake Maggiore, and I have kept my word, 
Whatever remains untold you shall hear when I 
gee you again. Sincerely, HELEN. 
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By HELEN MAuD CLARKE. 


Sune stood in the open doorway, her head 
bowed and face hidden upon the upraised arm 
that rested against the frame—a drooping, weary 
little figure clad in a simple blue-and-white gown 
Presently she lifted her head, 
stood erect and, shading her eyes with her hand, 
looked eagerly and searchingly across the smooth, 
green pasture before her, down into the ravine 
beyond and up the heavily wooded incline of the 
great mountain. She stood so still that a little 
brown chipmunk darted down the trunk of the 
biz locust tree in front of the house and began 
an anxious search for the store of treasure care- 
fully buried there the day before. A pompous 
robin hopped spasmodically about, now in the 
shade of the widespreading branches, now in the 
hot June sunlight, his bright eyes on the alert 
for any indiscreet worm that might show its ven- 
turesome head above ground. The bees rioted 
madly among the locust blooms, the brook’s tin- 
kle came up from the ravine below, a cow in the 
distance lowed once or twice, and then, from 
far away, seemingly from the very heart of the 
dense forest covering the towering peak before 
her, Tim’s girl heard a sound that sent her 
with flying feet down the steps, along the grass- 
grown path, to the bars that separated the little 
yard from the meadow. Leaning far forward, 
with parted lips through which the breath hardly 
dared listened. Ah, there it came 
again, slow, plaintive, beseeching, floating in the 
air above her head, falling on the dead calmness 
of the summer noon, clearly, sharply : 
girl !—Tim’s girl !”’ 

**Quails callin’ fur rain, ain’t they? 
need it dreadful bad, too. 
Mis’ Carr. 
table, an’,’’ 


—Tim’s girl. 


pass, she 


‘Tim's 


An’ we 
Better come in now, 
We've got ther chick’ns onto ther 
(deprecatingly ) ‘Sef yo'll jest set up 
an’ eat er bite it’ll do yo’ er sight o)—— Land 
sakes! What in mercy is it, child?’ 

For Tim’s girl had suddenly turned and grasped 
with one hand the plump, bare arm of the large 
woman in the pink Mother Hubbard wrapper, 
who stood by her side, with a clutch that buried 
her slender fingers deep in the cushion of flesh 
that covered it, while with the other trembling 
hand she pointed toward the shaggy face of Aunt 
Sophia’s Peak opposite, her features strangely 
working. 


‘* Yo’ ain’t heerd nothin’, or seen nothin’, hey’ 
999) 


yo’?” the big woman gasped, eagerly. 
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“It’s Tim! He’scallingme. Hush !—listen !’’ 

For a moment’s space the two women stood in 
silence, leaning far forward, listening with bated 
breath. The bees hummed ; the chipmunk chat- 
tered in angry disappointment over his vain 
quest ; the fat robin struggled valiantly with the 
particularly tough worm which he had pulled 
halfway out of the ground, then abruptly fell 
over backward as his prey suddenly succumbed 
to his superior energy; the cow lowed again, 
and then there was silence. 

Finally the large woman in the pink gown 
turned her head and fixed her kindly eyes on 
the younger woman’s face, with a look of pity 
and a dawning fear creeping into them. 

‘*Now, Mis’ Carr, dear, I guess ’twas jest ther 
quails, or some other creetur over on ther peak, 
Yo’ most likely didn’t heer nothin’, thar’s sech 
er lot er noises an’ sounds goin’ all ther time. I 
wouldn’t stay here eny longer in ther hot sun, 
child ; jest come right in now an’ hey’ er good 
meal 0’ vittles, an’ yo’ll feel set up some. Do 
now !’’ 

But these kindly entreaties fell on deaf ears, 
for her companion still stood in the same tense 
attitude of listening, immovable as a bit of carved 
stone, her eyes fixed upon the opposite slope as 
if they would pierce time and distance and wrest 
from the old mountain’s hold the treasure her 
soul coveted, 

A door behind them opened, letting out the 
subdued murmur of women’s voices ; and with 
a sigh the older woman turned and, laboriously 
mounting the steps, entered the house, and pass- 
ing through the blue-painted ‘‘living room’’ be- 
yond joined the group engaged in preparing the 
noonday meal. She sank slowly into a large 
rocker by the window and fanned her heated 
face with the yellow-covered almanac that hung 
from a naii on the little shelf over the table. 

** Poor thing!’ she said, addressing the women, 
who looked up expectantly as she entered the 
‘Poor Rhody! I don’t know but she’ll 
go ravin’ distracted ef them men don’t find some 
track o’ Tim Carr before sundown. She thinks 
she heerd him a-callin’ her jest now, an’ enamost 
made me think so, too. You’d oughter see her 
grab my arm an’ look with them big eyes 0’ 
hern! I declar’, I hate to think uv Tim. 


room. 


Seems 


like ef he was er live man he’d git back here 
someways, 


ef he crawled onter his hands an’ 
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knees thru fire an’ water. Ef he could see his 
‘girl,’ ez he calls her lovin’ like, in the way she’s 
in now he’d come ef he war dead !’’ 

The little woman with bent shoulders and thin, 
gray hair strained tightly back from her eager, 
sharp-featured face, who was stooping over a 
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bein’ used ter work, bein’ a schoolmarm when 
he merried her. But ain’t it queer, with thet 
hull crowd o’ men a-huntin’ high an’ low, faith- 
ful, over thet thar mounting fur four days an’ 
nights, nothin’s been found o’ hide or ha’r 0’ 
thet poor lost creetur! It makes me crawl 


“6 HE SEIZES THE ARM OF THE WATCHING WOMAN BY HIS SIDE” 


steaming kettle on the red-hot stove, paused with 
a potato held aloft on a huge iron fork. 

“Tt does beat all what store Tim sets by his 
wife,’? she said, ‘‘an’ she by him, too, It 
seems ’s ef he couldn’t lose her out his sight 
hardly ; an’ him callin’ her ‘little girl’—fur all 
she’s a grown woman, tho’ a bit uv a thing—an’ 
a-pettin’ uv her up, an’ so keerful uv her, not 
Vol. XL., No. 3—22. 


all down my back when I wake up nights an’ 
think o’ Tim out thar, stark alone in ther dark, 
with catamounts, an’ rattlers, an’ —an’ them 
terribul big spiders a-rampagin’ over him, with 
er broken laig, or caught in er trap, or some- 
thin’—or p’r’aps dead a’ready. Sakes !’’ and she 
covered her eyes with one hand, while the neg- 
lected potato fell with a thud to the floor. 
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“Abe! Abe! Oh, Abe!’ 

The women started at the clear call, and pressed 
to the window looking toward the front of the 
house, whence it proceeded. Tim’s girl was 
standing where she had been left, her curved 
hands placed either side of her mouth, again call- 
ing : ** Abe! Abe!’ 

As they looked, a large, strongly built figure 
shambled aimlessly around the corner of the 
house, and in the course of its gyrations reached 
the side of the caller. As he stopped and con- 
fronted her the strong contrast between his face 
and his figure showed pitifully that all the 
strength and vigor of the man were wholly phys- 
ical. The heavy, dull-eyed face, true mirror of 
the vacant mind, was so nearly void of intelligent 
expression that the beholder involuntarily sighed 
to see a structure apparently so faultless harbor- 
ing so decrepit a tenant. 

With an expression in them (if so evanescent 
a glimmer of intelligence could be thus termed) 
of doglike devotion and trust, his wandering eyes 
then his 
huge body dropped on the ground at her feet 
and his head sank weally upon his drawn-up 
knees. The woman knelt beside him and raised 
his heavy head with both hands, 

‘* Abe,’’ she said, distinctly; ‘‘ Abe, look at 
Lady.”’ 

The half-idiot’s head fell over on one side, and 
a fleeting smile came and went on his thick lips. 
Again she raised his head, and her long, dark 
eyes looked steadily into and held the wavering 
ones on a line with her own. 

** Abe, look at Lacy !’’ she commanded, slowly. 

Her delicate, white face with its burning eyes 
was close to his coarse one as she held his waver- 
ing attention by sheer force of her stronger will. 

** Abe, master—find master !”’ ’ 

Was she mistaken? Was Abe looking at her 
with a vague expression of trouble and uneasi- 
ness? He rose slowly i» his feet, and with the 
unblinking gaze of an animal his eyes traveled 
slowly over the ravine, slowly up the mountain 
beyond, till they became riveted upon a spot near 
the summit. Suddenly he began to gesticulate 
wildly and utter incoherent sounds of excite- 
ment. Then he turned and, looking toward the 
house, pointed eagerly to the smoke floating laz- 
ily upward from the clay chimney ; then turning 
again, he pointed to a spot on Aunt Sophia’s 
Peak where apparently he—and he alone—saw 
what had occasioned his strange behavior. 

‘Thar, he sees somethin’! Nary one o’ us tho’t 
0’ settin’ thet pore nat’ral on ther track, an’ 
him knowin’ every blessed inch o’ them mount- 


met those below him for a moment; 
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ings jes’ like its wild beastis, an’ havin’ ther eyes 
o’ a lynx fur seein’ things fur off !’’ said one of 
the women, breathlessly. 

They had pressed about him, watching ear- 
nestly, and Rhoda Carr had taken the large, 
wildly waving hands in hers and was studying 
his face, with an agony of hope and fear over- 
spreading her own. 

‘*What does Abe 


sees. 


see? Tell Lady what Abe 

She spoke in the same slow, distinct tone as 
before, although an uncontrollable tremor ran 
over her slight figure and her lips were blood- 
less. But Abe seemed to have forgotten; he 
smiled the vague, inconsequent smile of an in- 
fant as he looked down at her; then his eyes 
wandered aimlessly about, and like a cloud their 
habitual look of vacancy settled over them again. 

*€ Abe—Abe !’’ 

The cry was full of despair and pain, like that 
of one sorely wounded. Abe heard and com- 
prehended, as the cat or dog understands the cry 
of pain or trouble from the child he loves; and, 
like them, throwing himself at the feet of the 
only person for whom he appeared to possess the 
feeling of devotion, he looked up at her with 
dumb, troubled inquiry. She opened her lips to 
speak, but they only trembled as she stood with 
her eyes fixed upon the crouching figure, unable 
to utter a word. Then, as the fine instinct of an 
intelligent beast reads and obeys the unspoken 
command in the glance of his master, so this 
child of nature responded to the mute appeal of 
the superior will before him. He rose with the 
one word he was capable of uttering upon his 
lips, his poor attempt at pronouncing the name 
he had given his mistress—Lady : ‘‘A-dee.’’ 

Going to a gnarly old apple tree near by, he 
broke from it a few dead twigs and, turning, 
brought them to the place he had just left in 
front of his mistress ; kneeling, he began slowly 
and painstakingly to lay them in a heap as one 
would prepare them fora fire. Then he got up and 
pointed to his little structure, then to the smoke 
coming from the house chimney, then to his pile 
of sticks again. Now he seizes the arm of the 
watching woman by his side and points to the 
spot near the summit of the peak where evi- 
dently he had seen what first had caused his 
peculiar excitement, all the time uttering wild 
sounds and his cry of ‘‘ A-dee !”’ 

‘*Smoke, I vum! Thet critter sees smoke 
with them fool eyes o’ his’n, ef nary one o’ us 
does. He’s ther beatenest !’’ 


The women stood looking at each other in si- 
lent amazement, when by them sped a flying fig- 
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ure, a ringing voice called, ‘‘Come, Abe !’’ and 
a lumbering form trotted after Rhoda as she 
vanished. Presently from the barn came loud 
sounds of stamping and pawing; the low, firm 
injunction, ‘‘ Quiet, boy, quiet !’’ of a woman's 
voice ; an occasional ejaculation of ‘‘ A-dee,”’ 
followed by indistinct mutterings. Then the 
pawing and stamping recommenced with re- 
newed vigor, the big barn door rolled back 
with a crash, and through it dashed a plung- 
ing, rearing body that snorted and threw back 
its beautiful head and rolled its wild eyes in 
a mad attempt to free itself from the heavy 
hand upon the bit and from the clinging weight 
upon its back ; but the huge figure keeping by 
its side bore down firmly upon the tender mouth, 
and the slender form in the saddle swayed and 
rose and fell in union with the beautiful chest- 
nut body beneath and did not lose its hold. 

The paralyzed women stood for a moment with 
their eyes riveted in awed fascination upon the 
plunging mass before them ; then, as it drew near, 
they simultaneously made a wild rush for the 
high board fence, to the top rail of which they 
clambered with surprising agility, clutching it 
with tremulous desperation, their skirts tucked 
taut about their feet, their eyes wide with horror. 
As they sat there mutely the struggling trio 
dashed through the wide gate, out upon the rough 
road, around the turn to the right that led by the 
pasture, for a moment were lost to sight as they 
entered the ravine below, then reappeared on the 
narrow mountain road, the lithe blue figure still 
swaying lightly from side to side, the powerful 
hand of the half-idiot still grasping vicelike the 
bridle of the fast-sobering animal. A moment 
later, horse, rider and attendant stood sharply 
defined against the sky as they reached the top 
of the ridge ; then the forest shade gathered them 
into its blackness. 

The dusk and the dew fell softly about the 
little house on the hillside; the dusk deepened 
into darkness and filled the silent ravine and 
crept slowly up the side of the great mountain. 
In a break of the hills the new moon had hung a 
tiny curve of silver thread, then sunk timorously 
behind them, hours ago. Within the dwelling 
two anxious watchers sat with their faces close 
pressed to a window, the room where they held 
their vigil unlighted save by the flickering fire 
that blazed among the pile of pine knots on the 
hearth. As they sit in silence, from out the 
darkness of the mountain side bright lights 
gleam and waver, and men’s voices echo and re- 
echo through the ravine. 

Starting as though touched by an electric 
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shock, the two women frantically clasp each the 
other in her arms and execute an impromptu 
dance of great vigor and originality of movement, 
but of short duration, their shadows bobbing 
about grewsomely upon the rough, fire-lit walls. 

**They’ve found ’*em! Ef they haddent they 
wouldn’t be a-hollerin’ an’ a-sereechin’ like thet 
an’ wavin’ ther torches like fireflies—yo’ mark 
my words, Mandy Giddin’s !”’ 

Brighter and brighter the torches flashed, nearer 
and nearer came the sound of voices ; now the 
lights are lost sight of in the ravine, but the 
voices are echoing triumphantly from its depths. 
Then, in a sudden blaze of illumination, they see, 
emerging from the ravine and following the road 
leading to the house, a posse of mounted men, 
with the grizzled old sheriff at the head, the light 
from his torch shining full upon the steaming 
sides of Kentucky Boy, who, with neck proudly 
arched and eyes still invincible, bears upon his 
back two figures, toward which all glance in so- 
licitude. In through the gate the cavaleade comes, 
and the little dooryard seems filled with a confu- 
sion of talking men, jaded horses, waving torch- 
lights and dark shadows, in the centre of which 
the sheriff, aided by ready hands, is carefully 
lifting the long, slender figure of a man whose: 
broad shoulders are weakly resting on the broader 
chest of Abe in the saddle behind him, whose 
face shows pale and drawn with pain under the 
brim of the drooping felt hat, and whose left leg, 
in its long hunting boot, is being gently un- 
strapped and now hangs helpless. Near hy, 
others are lifting down a girlish form with dis- 
heveled hair, torn and bedraggled blue dress, but 
with the glow of love and victory shining from 
her dark eyes. Her rough knights bear her in 
triumph on their shoulders, and deliver her, with 
three rousing cheers, fo the capacious embrace of 
the pink Mother Hubbard and the hysterical tears 
of Mandy Giddings. 

Two hours later, when Tom Carr has been 
placed in the soft depths of a feather bed, judi- 
ciously fed and tenderly cared for, his wife sit- 
ting by him with his hand tightly clasped in 
hers, the little group of men and women over by 
the fire are talking in low tones as they await 
the return of the messenger who has started out 
into the night a ten-mile ride after the only 
physician in that region. 

‘* By hookie, ef thet little critter hain’t got the 
grit! Grit? Yas, ’n sense, tu. Here all us ben 
a-huntin’, an’ a-scourin’, an’ a-cussin’ ’round 
like all-fired perdishun fur fower days an’ nights 
ste’dy, an’ no ways nigh ther kerec’ track, an’ up 
starts thet durned cute little gal yender, an’ lugs 
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erlong thet ther everlastin’ fool, an’ lopes off on 
thet dev’] uv er hoss what no son o’ Adam 
nigherbouts skerce dast tackle, an’ What? 
Lawd, she jest cuts er bee line di-rect fur thet 
blamed pertic’lar spot whar thet unfort’nit crit- 
ter’s ben a-layin’ with er smashed laig an’ er 
de’d hoss erside him, plum down t’ ther bottum 
uv Ghost Slocum’s Gorge, wich lays nigh er- 
bout ther top uv Aunt Soffy’s Peak yender.”’ 

‘* Whar d’ yer say at?’ gasped the two women 
in chorus. 





“Ter ther dog-goned bottum uv Ghost Slo- 
cum’s Gorge, I sed. Don’t yer riccolect whar 
old Slocum took er header over thar, close ter 
the top o’ th’ mounting, an’ was found er week 


a’ter with his hoss’s head druvy clean inter ther 


dirt an’ him all smashed ter fritters, an’ it bein’ 
chris’en’d Ghost Slocum’s Gorge ever sense, in 
memor’am, sorter? Wall, ’twar thar ’t Tim’s 
girl run afoul uv Tim, an’ we all run afoul uv 
them a-comin’ daown ther mounting, Tim clean 
gin out, what with his laig an’ not hevin’ hed 
nothin’ t. eat, jes: able to crawl er bit an’ claw 
er jew dry sticks tergether ter make er blaze ter 
keep ther critters offen him. Thar he war, on- 
ter ther hoss’s back, a-leanin’ on ther fool behind 
him, an’ his laig tied t’ ther saddle with er strip 
frum Rhody’s pettercut, an’ she trapsyin’ thru 
ther bushes an’ ther stuns an’ wet, holdin’ Ken- 
tucky Boy’s he'd, an’ he ez gentle ez er cosset.”’ 

The historian of the recent occurrences paused 





for breath, gave a hitch to his blue jeans, and 
spat with great precision directly in the middle 
of the back log. 

‘*Durn’d queer,’”’ he continued. ‘Seem ’s ef 
she war called right thar, an’ he’rd an’ went.”’ 

‘‘She did hear. He called her, clean frum 
ther gorge, an’ she he’rd an’ foller’d.’’ The 
big woman spoke in a hushed and awe-struck 
whisper. ‘‘I tho’t ’t war quails, but ’t war his 
soul in trouble a-callin’ to hern, an’ she he’rd 
him.”’ 

‘It's mighty queer,” said Mandy Giddings, 
presently, ‘‘it’s mighty queer; but seems like 
thet pore nat’ral see thet smoke what nary other 
mortal eye war able ter see, jest ter help Rhody in 
her trouble, fur he loved her so. An’ she he’rd 
Tim a-callin’ when nary mortal else war able to 
hear, fur she loved him so,” 

The firelight danced and flickered over the 
group by the hearth, flashed across the cracked 
pine boards of the floor, and lit up the corner 
where the bed stood. It showed the man’s rug- 
ged face with its broad brows and firm chin and 
eyes closed in fitful sleep, his hand still clasped 
within that of his wife, whose weary figure had 
drooped from her chair till her bright head rested 
upon his pillow. At her feet, stretched out at 
full length, the half-idiot lay, also sleeping, his 
head resting on the hem of her gown, one hand 
grasping a fold of it, as a little child clings to its 
mother in the dark. 





ORPHEUS TO PROSERPINE IN HADES. 


By Lorp pe TABLEY. 


An, dear and unforgotten! on the wind 

Her voice comes often, low and sweet it comes, 
In such a sigh as draws the yearning soul 

Out of my breast to follow and float away, 

To lean upon the storm with falcon wing, 

To overtake the laggard moaning blast, 

And clasp her in the whirlwind, shade to shade, 


And ghost to ghost. 


Then let us interlock 


Our spectral limbs, and so in mutual flight 
Rush at the sun and burn remembrance out 
Be thou effectual Lethe to our pangs, 

© mighty fountain of primeval fire ; 

Father of lesser lights, compassionate, 

Burn out, abolish our two weary souls! 
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A MOORLAND COTTON TOWN, 


THE 


FACTORY TOWNS OF 


By EpwWarpb Porrirr. 


AMERICAN tourists in England are apt to ig- 
nore altogether the smaller towns unless there 
happens to be a cathedral or the town is the 
birthplace of some great author. But no visitor to 
England can claim that he knows the country and 
its people unless he 
has given himself 
some time in its 
manufacturing dis- 
tricts. 

It is easy to 
reach these dis- 
tricts, for English 
manufacturing is 
confined mostly to 
half a dozen coun- 
ties—two or three 
in the Midlands, 
and three or four 
in the North of 
England. Those 
in the North of 
England are on the 
direct line of travel 
of most tourists. 
Yorkshire can be 
visited either in 


going or returning 





from Edinburg! while Laneashire, which is 
the busiest and most representative of all Eng- 
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Coleridge without going by rail through half a 
dozen of these industrial centres in Lancashire. 

From the railways these towns do not look in- 
viting—manufacturing towns in any country sel- 
dom do; but a tourist who ventures on a stop- 
over of a few days will find himself abundantly 
repaid. Almost any Lancashire town with a 
population over thirty thousand will serve. A 
traveler who likes to observe the old and the new 
will do well, however, to fix on some old market 
town, town with a history, which 
added to its importance as a market town the 
activities of a manufacturing centre. There are 
many of these old towns in Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire, and a few days passed in visiting several 
of them would be time well spent. 

About the first thing that would strike an Amer- 
ican visitor to an English town of this kind is the 
fact that it is much more closely built than an 
similar kind. The streets 
not broken into blocks with 
regularity. Usually they are narrow and 
irregularly built. Most of the towns are well 
paved, and have nicely graded sidewalks ; but 
although considerable money is spent in street- 
cleaning, the streets seldom look clean. There 
is no garbage or rubbish of any kind lying about ; 
no dirty, stagnant pools, either in the streets or 
alleyways ; but soft coal is 


some has 


American town of a 
are long, and are 
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used everywhere in 
England, and its use is nowhere more continuously 
obvious than in these Lancashire and Yorkshire 
manufacturing towns. Everything betokens it. 
In many of these towns, especially in those near 
the moorlands, excellent graystone is available 
for building purposes. It does not, however, 
long retain its color. It soom becomes black, 
almost to griminess; and these grimy buildings 
and the grimy street pavements give the towns a 


somewhat gloomy 
ance. 

In the factory towns things 
in this respect are bad 
enough, but they are much 
worse in those towns in which 
iron manufacturing is also 
carried on. Many of these 
towns in both Lancashire 
and Yorkshire are on the 
foothills of the range of 
mountains stretching from 
the southern borders of Scot- 
land down into the midlands 
of England. Consequently 
they get more than their 
share of cloudy, rainy and 
foggy weather. At these 

seasons they are not cheerful places to live in. 
People who have been accustomed to them all 
their lives see nothing amiss either as regards 
the griminess or the weather. They are satisfied 
with both; and if a visitor offers his commis- 
eration on either he is soon told that the town 
would have none of its prosperity without its 
forge and factory chimneys, and that as regards 
the rains and the fogs there are places in Eng- 
land where both are much worse. 


app “ar- 


The closeness with which these towns are built 
soon explains itself. The working people live in 
long rows of cottages. Some of the rows are half 
a mile in length. The more well-to-do—-the mill 
owners and the mill superintendents, the law- 
vers, the tradesmen and the clerks—live in houses 
similarly built, but of a larger and better style. 
Some of these manufacturing towns have their 
suburbs, but about few of the towns are there 
the comparatively large number of suburban 
homes which are to be found on the outskirts of 
the manufacturing towns of New England. 

A middle-class Englishman, that is, a man who 
is engaged in the professions or in manufactur- 
ing, living in one of these towns wants to feel 
himself well off and his future well assured be- 
fore he betakes himself to a suburban home. 
For the greater part of his life he is content to 
live in a street, in a house without a garden, and 
outwardly indistinguishable from that of his 
neighbors on either side of him. Scores of well-to- 
do business men never change their homes of this 
character for homes in the country. They live 
and die within ten or fifteen minutes’ walk of 
their office, their mill, or their store. Few Eng- 
lish people of this class keep horses and car- 
riages. 

House rents are much cheaper in England than 
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in this country, and much cheaper in the pro- 
vincial towns than in the large cities. A man 
who is the owner of a mill or forge at which five 
or six hundred people are at work may often be 
found in a house the rental of which is not more 
than two hundred dollars a year. Bank man- 
agers and lawyers accommodate themselves in 
houses of a similar rental. Nor are these houses 
Most of them 
contain ten or eleven rooms, and house families 


necessarily of a poor description. 


of ordinary size and two or three servants. 
The houses of the working people have usually 
four or five rooms. They stand in long rows. 
Each house, however, is self-contained. It has 
asmall paved yard at the rear, and in the more 
modern streets of the cotton-manufacturing towns 
a little yard or garden in the front, cut off from 
the street and the neighboring houses by an iron 
palisade. 
three bedrooms above. The rear room downstairs 


There are two rooms downstairs and 


is furnished as the common living room,and is fit- 
ted with a type of range general all over the North 
of England. In the centre is the open firegrate. 
Coals are cheap, and these grates are deep and 
wide. On the left-hand side is an iron oven used 
for baking and roasting; on the other side is a 
boiler for hot water, with a tap or faucet in front 
five or six inches from the hearthstone. This style 
of fireplace lends itself to the fashion in fenders 
and fireirons, which is distinctly characteristic 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire. The tops of the 
fenders are wide and flat and of polished steel, 
and and the thrifty 
working-class homes, are objects of much price. 
They are kept as bright as can be, and serve to 


these fireirons, in most 
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make the hearths and fireplaces attractive objects 
in the room. 

The front room is furnished as a parlor for 
Sunday use. Its style of furniture is almost as 
general in houses of this size as is the fireplace 
and its furnishings. . The most prominent object 
is a large chest of drawers of polished wood, four 
or five feet high. This stands near the door, and 
is visible from the street when the door is open. 
Its spacious top is usually laden with a large 
family Bible with two brass clasps, two or three 
cheap and showy vases, a couple of china dogs, 
and the church-going silk hat of the head of the 
family. In the 
Sunday garments of the entire household. 
other furniture in horsehair 
cloth, three or four chairs to match, and a table 
in the centre of the 

House price 


drawers beneath are stored the 
The 
includes a_ sofa 
room. 
characteristic of the better 
cotton-mill workpeople. They 
nerally than any other class of 
working people ; and although it often happens 
that both husband and wife go to the mill, the 
appearance of their home suffers little in conse- 
absence of the wife. After mill 
hours both husband and wife take a hand at the 
housework. The husband sets himself to the 
cleaning of windows and of the flagged pavement 


class of Lancashin 
have it more ee 


quence of the 


in front of the house, while his wife brightens 


up the fender and fireirons, gives a new polish to 


the premier piece of furniture in the parlor, and 
attends to the other little household duties which 
Work of this 


kind, divided between husband and wife, can bo 


come within a woman’s sphere. 


seen going forward in any cotton-mill town in 











AT A QUIET TIME. 














Lancashire on Friday evening or Saturday after- 
noon, mostly on Friday, for the mill operatives 
like to have the Saturday afternoon holiday free 
for the cricket or the football matches, or for 
the shopping in the markets. 

In families in which the daughters are grown 
up the housework is done at night. Usually it 
is shared among all the girls ; but if one is court- 
ing and desirous to have her evenings free, she 
pays a sister to do her share of the household 
work, A common practice in these families is 
for the girls who are at the mill to contribute so 
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generally a penny, that is two cents, is regarded 
much in the same way as a five-cent piece here. 
Twopence secures admission to the best football 
game of the season; and at the local theatres 
threepence gives a place in the pit or the gallery. 

For years past the working day in English 
mills and factories has been gradually shortening, 
until there are now few places in which it aver- 
ages more than nine hours. Some days the mills 
run a little }onger ; but the working week seldom 
exceeds fifty-four or fifty-six hours, and it always 
comes to an end at noon on Saturdays. Nowhere 





A STREET 


much a week for board and lodging, and to keep 
themselves in clothes and to pay their own holi- 
day expenses. Women in the Lancashire mills 
are comparatively well paid. Many of them earn 
from $5 to $6.50 a week. These are not bad 
wages in a country where a house of the kind 
which has been described can be rented for 65 
cents a week, where coals sell for $2.50 a ton, 
where $10 buys an excellent suit of clothes, and 
where the wages of an unskilled laborer never ex- 
ceed $5 a week, and those of a skilled artisan $8 
or $9. In rent and in most other necessary ex- 
penses money goes a long way in these English 
manufacturing towns; and with English people 


CORNER, 


are working people more given to holidays than 
in the North of England manufacturing towns. 
At the commencement of the new year they usu- 
ally have five or six days holiday ; two or three 
days are taken at Easter or Whitsuntide, a week 
in the early autumn, and finally a day at Christ- 
mas. Mill workpeople do not care to content 
themselves with less than two weeks’ vacation 
during the year. Some of these holidays, like 
those at Christmas, Easter and Whitsuntide, are 
general all over England. They are known as 
bank holidays, because on these days the banks 
are closed by act of Parliament. The other holi- 
days are in connection with local wakes or fziss 
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—old English survivals which are kept up, al- 
though the real occasion of them has passed 
away. 

At these times, when there is a full week’s hol- 
iday for the wakes or the fair, the mill people 
go in large numbers to the seaside towns or take 
the short sea trip to the Isle of Man, a great 
North of England pleasure resort, which at some 
seasons of the year is given up to these holiday 
makers. The railroad and steamboat fares are 
inexpensive, and at the seaside towns there are 
hundreds of boarding houses which lay them- 
selves out to accommodate holiday visitors of the 
working class. 


The holiday makers carry their 
own trunks to and from the railway stations, and 
hand them in and out of the baggage cars. They 
are not used to being waited upon, and they have 
no use for hackmen and railway porters. Often- 
times families going thus to the seaside carry 
most of their own provisions with them, and pay 
their boarding- house keepers only for the rent 
of their bedrooms and for cooking and serving 
their meals. These excursions are the great events 
of the year. Some of the people save months 
ahead in order to have new clothes and spending 
money for the fair or wakes week. Each town 
has its own fair week ; but they all come in the 
summer weather, and when the wakes are on 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire the great railway 
stations like Manchester and Preston are crowded 
with bustling but good-humored holiday makers, 
and afford scenes and incidents peculiar to holi- 
day travel in the manufacturing districts in the 
North of England. 

Except as occasions for holidays these old- 
time wakes and fairs have no longer much use. 
At some of the fairs cattle still change hands, 
but in much fewer numbers than formerly, as 
the railroads and the great auction sales have de- 
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346 THE FACTORY 
the men in the market square outside dispose of 
their hay and their potatoes and their live pigs 
and poultry. 

In the days before manufacturing was devel- 
oped as now the old weekly and _ bi-weekly 
markets gave great importance toa town. They 
made it the banking, trading and social centre 
for miles round. Many of the old characteristics 
still adhere to the market towns, notwithstand- 
ing the great changes due to manufacturing ; 
and, while welcoming manufacturers, towns still 
seek to foster the advantages due to their old 
market charters. Good hotels and old-fashioned 
inns are still found in these places. These towns 
are still centres for lawyers, bankers, estate agents 
and land surveyors. As in days gone by, the 
depots of the various county militia regiments 
are still to be found there, and most of the towns 
have at least one fine old church and a grammar 
school dating back to the time of the Tudors. 

It is in these old towns also that the county 
balls are held in the winter, gatherings still as 
exclusively of the smaller landed gentry and of 
the lawyers and the professional classes as in the 
days when there were no rich manufacturers and 
when the landed gentry declined any social con- 
nection with people who were in trade. The old- 
fashioned English tradesman, with all his sub- 
serviency to wealth and social position, still sur- 
vives in these places and still issues his trade 
circulars, addressed, as these circulars were in 
the last. century, to the aristocracy, the gentry 
and the clergy, as though the tradesman who is- 
sued them desired no business with ordinary 
folks. Advertising and ready cash business have 
pressed tradesmen of this old school pretty hard. 
Nowadays they do not object to trading on either 
cash or credit terms with people outside the 
classes addressed in the circulars ; but they are 
still proud of their more aristocratic customers, 
as deferential as ever to them, and alwavs fond 
of telling a newcomer that they and their fathers 
have had this Jord’s or that squire’s family on 
their books for generations past. 

The old-fashioned inns still survive almost ex- 
clusively in these market towns. Even in these 
places they are gradually declining in numbers 
and parting with many of their old characteris- 
tics. During the last twenty years an immense 
change has come over English inns. Formerly 
almost every well-managed inn brewed its own 
beers and was tenanted and managed by its 
owner. Nowadays brewing is a business in 
which as much capital is involved as in banking, 
and great brewing companies own nearly all the 


inns and beerhouses in England. Inns so owned 
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are managed by agents for the brewing compa- 
nies, and are known as tied houses. Free houses 
are the exception. In the old days English 
inns were centres of social life ; they were places 
where a man could count on board and lodg- 
ing, and where, in the evening, a townsman 
could always rely on meeting his friends and 
neighbors as at a club. Nowadays all the old- 
fashioned inn-keeping features have disappeared, 
and most of the inns have degenerated into mere 
drinking shops. A traveler who proposed to 
stay for a night in one of these places would be 
apt to get the cold shoulder, and if he were not 
refused outright he would generally be made to 
feel that he was not very welcome. Inn-keeping 
in its old English sense is not the kind of trade 
the brewery companies care to develop, and 
& manager who attempted it would soon be 
given to understand that that was not what he 
was there for. Still a few of the old-fashioned 
inns do survive, and it is always worth while to 
hunt them out. One can count on discovering 
an inn of this kind in any of these old market 
towns by learning where the corn market is held 
and where the farmers attending it meet at dinner. 

There are many features about these Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire towns which are peculiar to 
them. One of these is the dialect in use among 
the working people. It is different on the two 
sides of the Pennine range of hills, and varies 
much in different parts of the same county. A 
visitor who found himself among a crowd of Lan- 
cashire mill operatives at a football match would 
find it almost as difficult to understand what 
those about him were saying as he would among 
a company of Spaniards or Italians. Words and 
phrases by the hundred may be heard in Lanca- 
shire which are in use in no other part of Eng- 
land. Poetry and fiction are written in this dia- 
lect ; but the poems and the stories, without a 
glossary, are unreadable to any except those who 
have spent years among the people who use the 
dialect. 

In the common schools the children are taught 
English in the same manner as children are 
taught in the common schools all over England ; 
but as soon as Lancashire children of the work- 
ing class get into the street or back to their 
homes they drop at once into the Lancashire 
dialect. The dialect is not uniform throughout 
the county. That which is spoken in the courts 


and alleys of Manchester differs from that which 
is spoken in the moorland mill towns ; while on 
the other side of the Pennine range another dia- 
lect comes into use which none but a Yorkshire- 
man properly understands, 
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In these Lancashire cotton towns an immense 
number of young children are employed in the 
mills.. These children are known as half-timers, 
because they work part of the day and go to 
school for part of the day. One week they spend 
the forenoon in the mill and the afternoon in 
school, and next week their mornings in school 
and their.afternoons in the mill. Their wages 
range from sixty to seventy cents a week, and 
where the schools are not free their school pence 
are paid by the mill owners. Until a few years 
ago children could go to work in this manner 
Of recent 
years, however, Parliament has twice advanced 
the age, and at the present time no children are 
permitted in the mills who are under eleven. 
Before long the age will be fixed at twelve, if the 
half-time system is not entirely abolished. It is 
peculiar to Lancashire and to one or two manu- 
facturing counties in the midlands. London, 
with its population of 5,000,000, has not a single 
hali-timer. Lancashire has 94,000 of these chil- 
dren ; Yorkshire has 45,000. In one Lancashire 
town, Blackburn, there are 8,000 half-timers, and 
three other of the large manufacturing towns 
have about 6,000 each. 

Boys and girls go to the 
mill as half-timers. Before 
they go, however, they have 


as soon as they were nine years old. 


to give proof of having re- 
ceived a certain amount of 
schooling, and when they 
have joined the army of 
cotton-mill workpeople 
there are numerous govern- 
ment inspectors constantly 
on the alert to see that the 
children are not worked for 
a longer period than half 
the day. It is only in the 
mills that these children are 
employed. The half-time 
system has no place in the 
iron foundries and hard- 
ware factories. The cotton 
mills have always drawn 
largely on child labor. In 
the early part of the cent- 
ury, when the industry was 
still in its infancy, chil- 
dren of all ages were sent 
from all parts of England 
to Lancashire and kept in 
boarding houses by the fac- 
tory masters. Then there 
were no factory laws and 
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no school laws, and the life of the children was : 
weary round of work and bed. After awhile Par- 
liament interfered in their behalf. It has done 
so several times in the course of this century, but 
it still hesitates to abolish the system altogether. 
The work in the mill is not regarded with aver- 
sion by the children. It is simple and easy in 
d the children feel strongly the 
honor of being wage-earners. 


its character, an 


One event in a Lancashire mill town a visitor 
should not miss. This is a political meeting. It 
is worth while staying over a night to hear a 


Lancashire member address his constituents. 
English audiences, whether at the theatre or at a 
political meeting, are much more responsive than 


American audiences. 
other English 


Mr. Henry Irving and every 
tor of any fame who has ap- 
peared in this country have borne testimony to 
this fact, and their testimony is corroborated by 
Mr. Daly, Miss Ada Rehan and other Americans 
who have played in England. Nowhere is this 
responsiveness more characteristic than in Lan- 
cashire, and on no occasion is it better displayed 
than at a political meeting. A Lancashire au- 
dience usually désires to take part in the meeting 
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as well as the speakers who are addressing it, and 
the people do this in a peculiar fashion. They not 
only cheer and applaud the sentiments they ap- 
prove, and hiss and hoot what they do not like, 
but they emphasize a point with remarks of their 
own and frequently interject apt little sentences 
here and there as the speaker proceeds with his 
story. These interjections are taken by those on 
the platform and in the audience with the great- 


A CHAT 


FROM 


est good humor, and add much to the interest 
and liveliness of the meeting. The interjections 
are mostly in the Lancashire dialect, and when 
the speaker himself is a Lancashire man and is 
familiar with the language of the mill and the 
street he pushes aside the style and purity of his 
House of Commons oratory, and the repartees on 
both thrown off in the 
dialect. 


sides are Lancashire 


HAVANA. 


By ANNA CRONHJELM WALLBERG, 


I BELIEVE itis in the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ that 
it is told how Christian suddenly encounters the 
Celestial City when least expecting to see it. The 
same is the experience of the hungry and weary 
coming suddenly to the beautiful Tampa 
Florida, and its hostelries with silvery 


traveler 
Bay, in 
cupolas and Moorish half-moons, suggesting a 
Mohammedan paradise. 

This beautiful Gulf coast resort is the meeting 
place in winter for the fashionable world in the 
south. 
and 


Nothing is lacking in the way of elegance 
comfort. Art in all forms—architecture, 
painting, sculpture, music—is represented in this 
oasis in the desert of Western Florida, through 
which the traveler has been carried in order to 
reach Cuba. 

It is from Tampa that the steamers take pas- 


sengers to Havana, ria Key West. The island 
of Key West is an important seaport, and has for 
its principal industry the manufacturing of ci- 
gars, mostly from Havana tobacco. The island 
has only about twenty thousand inhabitants. 
There are many churches, and a Catholic convent 
for young ladies with over four hundred pupils, 
who come from nearly every State of America 
and also from foreign countries. 

Inquiring of a colored woman who came on 
board with washing how many inhabitants there 
were on the island, she said: ‘‘I dunno ; a thou- 
sand—maybe millions.”’ 

‘* How long have you lived here ?’’ 

** Since the close of the war.’’ 

**You are married, I suppose ?’” 

‘¢Oh. no!’’ 
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Why not ?’’ 

‘*¢ Are ye married ?”’ 

cc No.”? 

**Well, ye as fair as a lily and 
not married ; no wonder I am not. 
But,’”’ she said, suddenly turning the 
subject of conversation, ‘‘ you should 
have seed the man walking a tight- 
rope—there was one in town to-day. 
I never seed such a sight in me born 
days.”’ 

The advent of a rope-dancer in 
Key West was evidently a great 
event. He brought out the whole 
of the female and one half of the 
male population of the town. Toward 
evening they all came down to the 
steamer. At ten o'clock a shrill 
whistle reminded the visitors that 
it was time to leave the delights of the 
barroom on board. The shriek of 
the whistle so frightened an old 
woman and a little girl that they both fell down 
in terror, clasping each other tightly. The girl’s 
father handed her a bottle of whisky, from which 
she drank eagerly to quiet her nerves. 

The steamer left Key West and sailed all night 
on the beautiful Mexican gulf. Many of the 
gentlemen passengers, loath to retire on the lovely 
moonlight night, stayed on deck chatting about 
cigars and Havana while the wind gently wafted 
the cigar smoke and the sound of voices over the 
waves of the gulf. 

Early the next morning Havana harbor was in 
sight. It presents a gorgeous view, especially at 
sunrise. Guarded by the Morro Castle, perched 
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on the rocks, on one side and Fort La Punta on 
the other, it is safe from invaders, especially as 
only Spanish steamers are allowed to land at the 
wharves. Other steamers have their own buoys, 
where they anchor. Immediately on their ar- 
rival they are approached by health and customs 
officers in clumsy, heavy boats with names such 
as the Flows f Alhambra or the Rose of Eden. 
Agents from different hotels lie in wait for a sig- 
nal to go aboard, and they fairly pull each other 
down in their efforts to be the first to reach their 
victims, who stand smiling at their eagerness 
and waiting to be devoured, money and all. 
Their ears fairly din with the praise of each in- 
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dividual hotel. When your selection is made 
you descend into one of the boats. The hotel 
keeper takes your trunk keys and saves you the 
trouble of having to attend to the examination of 
baggage in the customhouse. 

Upon landing one is at once impressed with 
the foreign aspect of the place. The penitentiary, 
greeting one at first sight; the combination of 
squalor and bright colors and ornaments; the 
dark-skinned men and women with burdens on 
their heads and smoking cigars ; heavily loaded, 
patient mules ; oxcarts with immense wheels—all 
this makes one coming from the United States 
realize the strangeness of the place. 

Mules and oxen are used in preference to 
horses. The mules are fat and well cared for ; 
they have no bits in their mouths, but a leather 
strap round the nose, and to this strap the reins 
are fastened. The oxen are small and puny ; the 
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Columbus was brought to Havana, so that in 
reality Santo Domingo is still the burial place of 
the great admiral. 

All around the bay are batteries, forts, towers, 
etc., armed with more than a thousand guns. 
Every soldier is a Spaniard, no Cuban being al- 
lowed to enter the army of Cuba. 

Dividing the old part of the city from the new 
is El Prado, so called after the Prado in Madrid. 
Two miles in length, with several rows of trees, it 
serves as a promenading and meeting place for 
ladies on Sundays and in the evenings, the only 
time Cuban ladies can be seen on foot in the 
street. Shopping is done by having the goods 
sent to the houses. In the Central Park is a 
statue of Isabella la Catolica. There are many 
old buildings fast falling into ruin which have 
seen better days. One of these is the Winter 
Palace of the governor, opposite which is a little 
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yokes are tied to the horns, and the reins are 
fastened to rings run through their noses. Dogs, 
acting partly as scavengers, chickens, goats, sheep 
and cows wander about in the streets, the latter 
being milked at your door, as the milk would 
not otherwise keep sweet. 

Havana counts about two hundred 
thousand inhabitants. The old part 
harbor is extremely interesting, with 
narrow that only two teams can pass, 


and fifty 
near the 
streets so 
and side- 
walks for only one person ; so that in meeting one 
has either to squeeze near to the wall or to step 
down on the street. 

In this part is the old cathedral, finished in 
1724, where the remains of Columbus are sup- 
posed to have been interred: 

Columbus died in 1506, at Valladolid, in Spain, 
and his remains were transported in 1513 to 
Sevilla and in 1536 to Santo Domingo. In 
1796 they were said to have been removed to 
Havana, but late investigations have shown that 
through some mistake another coffin than that of 


SUGAR PLANTATION, 


chapel called El Templete, erected in memory of 
Christopher Columbus. 

Among modern buildings are theatres and 
opera houses, where the latest operas are con- 
stantly being played by excellent companies. 
Bullfights and cockfights are as popular as ever, 
and constitute the Sunday amusements. The 
Cubans are a pleasure-loving, easy-going people, 
who in the evening abandon themselves freely 
to amusements of all kinds. The children are 
kept up to late hours. 

Two little misses of six and eight years of age 
came into the parlor of the hotel where I was 
stopping, dressed for a party. The older one ar- 
ranged in a motherly way with nimble fingers 
the bangs of the younger. 

‘* And then you should do like this,”’ she said, 
breathing on her handkerchief and holding it 
over her eyes to brighten their lustre. The 


younger child soon learned the trick. A moment 
later the mother, a handsome young Cuban lady 
with wonderful lustrous eyes, came in and ad- 
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PALACE OF 'THE CAPTAIN GENERAL. 


justed the white lace that covered her head be- 
fore the mirror, while the little girls looked on 
approvingly. Tripping lightly over the stone 
floor, they went away to flirtation and pleasures 
without a thought of anything beyond the enjoy- 
ment of the moment. 

The Cuban woman is yet under the bondage of 
tradition. She is not a companion of her hus- 
band ; he never takes her out. If she wishes to 
go out driving during the day she is obliged to 
have a lady friend or a chaperon with her. The 
only ladies seen in the streets are the independ- 
ent women of other nations, especially Amer- 
icans, to which sight the Cubans have now be- 
come accustomed, but which a few years ago, 
before travel was so common, caused the Cuban 
men to stand in a row.and stare after the eman- 
cipated females who dared thus to break with 
customs. 

As I have already mentioned, the shopping is 
done by the shopkeepers sending all the goods to 
be selected to the house of the buyer. Market- 
ing is done solely by the servants, the lady herself 
having no idea whatever of the market value. 
Consequently she is often robbed, and the meals 
being meagre at home, the husband after awhile 
resorts to restaurants, leaving the family more 
anc more to itself. These conditions do not tend 
toward the elevation of woman. Not until the 
Cuban woman learns from the American woman 


to command the true respect of man by being his 
equal can family life in Cuba be what it should be. 

The higher class of Cuban women are justly 
renowned for grace and beauty, but they soon 
grow stout. Especially is this the case with women 
of the working class, who seem preud of their 
large waists rather than otherwise, and who do 
not resort to tight lacing. Although the Spanish 
mantilla and lace over the head are still seen, the 
latest fashions are adopted as readily in Cuba as 
in Paris or New York. 

Slavery has been abolished in Cuba only about 
fourteen years, which accounts for the slow im- 
provements. Still, progress is noticeable, owing 
to the almost total absence of race prejudice. 
The mixture of Spaniards and negroes produces 
fine-looking men and women. 

The poor people are kept poor by gambling in 
the government lottery. Havana and its sur- 
roundings swarm with ticket venders crying out 
the prices at every corner. 

A Cuban vender is an important person in the 
commerce, distributing trade to many hands, 
preventing trade monopoly. Here comes the 
lamp and glassware vender, advertising himself 
by clapping two saucers together. Next comes a 
man with a washbowl over his head and cham- 
ber sets tied to his back. Yonder is a chicken 
vender riding on horseback with live chickens 
dangling from his saddle. Then comes a calico 
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vender with cheap lace and calico fastened to a 
board which his head. Next a 
milkman flies past on horseback dragging a poor 
cow after him at full trot. 
Wages are very low. 


he carries on 


A day laborer is paid 
about four dollars a month, with which he is ex- 
pected to pay his board and lodging. Provisions 
are cheap—a small loaf of bread costing one cent. 
Very little clothing is necessary for the laborer, 
and needing little in the way of home comforts he 
can live cheaply. The prices in hotels and board- 
ing houses are high, where chamberwork and 
scrubbing is done by men. Much remains to be 
desired in the way of comfort at the hotels. The 
houses are built of stone with thick walls, dn ac- 
count of the scorching heat. Glass panes are not 
as common as they might be, especially in store 
windows, which are protected by strong iron 
bars. Window frames, ceilings and doors are 
painted some bright color, usually blue. In 
private houses the rooms are located in the cen- 
tre, and surrounded by a hall and a piazza, in 
order to keep the rooms cool. In old-fashioned 
houses there is a court in the centre, with doors and 
windows opening on it. The furniture is clumsy, 
heavy and old-fashioned. Iron bedsteads, with 
wire mattresses and frames overhead for mosquito 
netting, are the only objects that remind one of 
modern improvements. A mattress and a com- 
forter for covering is a luxury, for which extra 
charges are made, and one is expected to sleep on 


this wire with only the comforter 
As there are no manufacturers of 
Cubans have to depend on what may be im- 
ported from Spain or the United States. The 
best paid workers are the cigarmakers, who work 
by the piece, from twenty dollars per thousand 
for the best made cigars downward, according to 
the quality of the work. A skilled workman can 
make four hundred cigars a day, and is allowed a 
dozen cigars daily for his own use. 


and a sheet. 
furniture, ‘the 


The supe- 
riority of the Havana tobacco is due to the nat- 
ure of the soil, the purity of the water and the cli- 
mate. 

turned 


Many an old mansion and palace is now 
Women are en- 
gaged in this work, too—in assorting the leaves, 


into a cigar factory. 


which is poorly paid, and consequently left to the 
young girls. All the workers are pale and sickly 
looking, from lack of fresh air as well as from the 
constant inhalation of the strong odor of tobacco. 

The mean temperature in Havana is 70° Fahr. 
in winter and 90° Fahr. in summer. It is a very 
unhealthy place in summer and a constant home 
for yellow fever, because of the total absence of 
sewerage. All refuse water is the 
streets and about the houses. If these matters 
were properly attended to the conditions would 
be delightful ; but with heavy duties and taxes, 
and without an industrial manufacturing enter- 
prise, the island labors under great disadvantage. 
It is the old story of greed and selfishness on the 
part of the oppressor. 


thrown in 
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Life in Cuba is not conducive to hurry and 
bustle as hurry is known to Northern Amer- 
icans. The morning coffee is served about cight 
o'clock, in bed if so desired, and at breakfast 
at 10 a.m., at which women are conspicuous 
by their absence. A heavy meal is serve:l, con- 
sisting of soup, fish, meat, vegetables, fruit and 
coffee. Dinner, consisting of the same number 
of courses, is served any time after five o'clock. 
Wine and beer are used freely ; still very little 
drunkenness is in evidence in the streets. The 
fruits served are the same as in the north— 
oranges, apples, pears, grapes, olives, figs. The 


sapodilla is a native fruit of the size of a peach, 
with skin like a rough potato and with firm, 
sweet meat. Fruit pastes, guava and others, arc 
usually served for dessert, with cheese. Bananas 
and sugar cane grow in great abundance. 

It remains for future generations to utilize 
the resources of Cuba, which rises the gem of the 
Mexican gulf, with its soil rich as Mother Nature 
made it, and with its gentle, kind and polite peo- 
ple, who, although oppressed and ignorant, are 
only too anxious to become a part of the Ameri- 
can republic and partake of the comfort, happiness 
and improved conditions of modern civilization. 





MORRO CASTLE. 





THE WRECK OF THE “ELBE.” 


Dark, dark was the night 
Underneath heaven’s lower, 
For the stars hid their light 
From that terrible hour 
Vien calamity wedded destruction, with the lives 
of God’s children for dower. 





And the waves laughed aloud 
In their horrible glee, 
And cried to each cloud 
Of disaster to be; 
And forth from the sheath of his wrath drew the 
sword of his anger—the sea. 


While Time held his breath 
Prophetic, afraid 
Of the shadow of death 
That pale destiny made. 
Eternity came in a moment—the whole game of 
life had been played. 
Vol. XL., No. 3—23. 
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By Howarp Cosy Ives. . 


For out of the night 
Came horror aleap, 
All mounted in might 
On the chance of the deep, 
And smote; and it was but a step into death from 
the dreaming of sleep. 


A moment ago 
And the sea bore its freight 
Of life all aglow 
And of hope all elate. 
Now ’tis death that she wraps in her bosom; she 
has taken gray death for her mate. 


Night mourns to the sea 
And the land to the sky, 
While the waves lose their glee 
And remorsefully sigh ; 
And void into void sendeth weep* g and deep urt: 
deep sobs reply 
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By LAMBERTA Pope. 


Tue Friday afternoon session of the second 
week was over. The younger pupils had all left 
with joyous whoops of relief, varying in pitch 
and intensity, and the three oldest students only 
remained at the command of the poor little teach- 
er, for the purpose of mastering a set of rules 
missed at the grammar period. 

Jean, seated at the high old desk, and utterly 
ignoring the young men, was nervously trailing 
her pen across the pages of a letter she was sup- 
posed to be writing. 

Grammar was not very popular with the good 
residents of the Lammers’s district; and Jean 
was forced to admit to herself that, while it might 
possibly be considered a desirable acquisition in 
the way of ‘‘larnin’,’’ it seemed scarcely neces- 
sary for the communication of thought. They 
contrived to give forcible expression to their idea 
without the troublesome restrictions which the 
science imposes. 

The old moon-faced clock solemnly tolled out 
its five strokes, and in October night comes early 
in Texas. Furtively Jean glanced at the young 
men, who evinced no disposition to begin work. 

The teacher’s courage did not falter. She would 
conquer, even if she stayed until dark in the com- 
pany of the three ruffians. 

The stillness became oppressive. The ticking 
of the old clock seemed to get louder and louder. 
It was growing very late. The sound of shuffling 
feet in the rear of the room disturbed the deep 
silence. No permission to leave had been asked 
or granted, but the young men—George Frost, 
Robert Lammers and Seth Walden—had uncere- 
moniously departed without complying with the 
requirements of the poor young teacher. 

Then the feelings of the tired, homesick girl 
gave way, and she burst into uncontrolled weep- 
ing. She leaned her head on the old battered 
pine desk before her and let the tears have their 
way. succeeded. It not 
strange that sleep soon stole over her conscious- 
ness, and she slumbered long and deep. 

Night — moonless, starless night—had settled 
over the world when she awoke with a start to 
hear fierce, strange voices, apparently in angry 
dispute, close by. Slipping from her chair she 
crouched down behind the-desk, for the first time 


Utter weariness was 


in her life feeling thankful that she was a little 
woman. 

She listened, but could not locate the sounds. 
Something gleamed brightly at her feet. A nar- 
row crack in the floor showed that a light of some 
kind was moving about under the schoolhouse. 
Unknown to the good patrons of the school, some 
kind of cellar or yault evidently had been hol- 
lowed out underneath the building; but for 
what purpose was not clear to her. 

Peering down into the crack she saw, by the 
dim light of'a solitary lantern, four men roughly 
clad in'the:jean trousers, dark flannel shirts and 
slouch hats of the cowboys of Texas. They car- 
ried revolvers, and the features of all save one 
were half concealed by black masks which cov- 
ered the lower portions of their faces. Their 
muttered oaths and murmurs of dissatisfaction 
seemed to give evidence of some disagreement. 
A. turn of the lantern gave Jean a glimpse of 
glistening gold, and her quick ear detected the 
chink of coin. 

How long she remained in that cramped posi- 
tion she had no means of knowing; but, almost 
noiselessly, two or three of the flooring boards a 
few feet from her place of concealment were 
pushed upward, and the four robbers—as they 
must be, she thought—swung themselves lightly 
to the schoolroom, defti:’ nailed the boards in 
place and withdrew. It seemed to the terrified 
girl that they must hear her loud breathing. 

Then came to her ear from the outside the 
rapid hoof beats of horses, growing fainter in the 
distance, and soon all was silent. 

But that one turn of the lantern had served to 
stamp vividly on Jean’s mind the identity of one 
of the four—the one who wore no mask. There, 
among that crew of desperadoes—murderers prob- 
ably—was her oldest pupil, Robert Lammers. 

Only to get away—to return to Ohio—that was 
her one thought. Literally she had fallen among 
thieves. 

The old white-faced timepiece had run down, 
and she had no means of telling the hour; but 
the night must be far advanced—she would 
have to wait for the dawn of day. Filled with 


fear as she was in the dark, lonely schoolhouse, 
she was hardly brave enough to tread alone the 
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long, solitary road to Mrs. Lammers’s house, with 
the dread possibility of encountering the robbers 
on the way. As she intended leaving the place 
at once, she need give no explanation of her ab- 
sence that night; and the secret of the under- 
ground room would remain safely locked up in 
her own breast. As time passed she felt herself 
growing calmer. 

A flash of light across one of the windows, a 
quick turn of the door knob, a firm footfall up 
the aisle, and, before she could crouch down into 
her former hiding place behind the desk, Robert 
Lammers laid his hand timidly on her arm. 

‘Miss Jean, I come for you. I felt you might 
be afraid. Why, you're all of a tremble, Miss 
Jean, and it is all our fault. We're a rough, 
hard lot, but I’ve been thinking of you all the 
way here an’ seeing your patient, pale face. 
You’re far too good for us, an’ I want to beg 
your pardon an’ say I’m going to turn over a 
new leaf next week an’ be your friend.”’ 

Jean’s surprises that night seemed to be many. 
Here was this young fellow standing before her 
in his old school clothes—the cowbey attire had 
been discarded—and apologizing to her im a frank, 
manly way she longed to believe sineere. Jean 
could not reply for some time. She wanted to 
think. 

The young man backed away from her a pace 
or two, and stood nervously drawing imaginary 
circles on the floor with one side of his free foot, 
and idly swinging the lantern to and fro. When 
she could trust herself to speak Jean looked up. 

‘* Robert, this is my last day here. It was kind 
of you to come for me, and I thank you. I hope 
your mother is not anxious about me. I have 
thought it all over, and I see plainly that I am 
not the one to ever do anything with this school. 
I have failed. I own it freely. No matter whose 
the jault, I must confess my first venture in 
teaching is a failure.”’ 

‘* Don’t say that, Miss Jeam. Don’t say you’ re 
going away. I mean to do better. Give us an- 
other trial. You're too good, too good an’ gentle 
for us rough fellows; but one thing, if you 
promise to stay I give you my word of honor 
that I'l] be your friend, and the first one that 
gives you any trouble takes a thrashing from me. 
That’s all. Please do stay, Miss Jean.’’ 

The kindly voice proved too much for the 
teacher. She broke into violent weeping, while 
Lammers stood, with a man’s helplessness in the 
presence of feminine tears, and waited. 

Jean remained. She knew she could do much 
to help them, and Robert kept his word. It 
soon became well understood in the district that 


the school was run on what might be ealled the 
co-operative plat Jean imparted instruction 
Robert could be depended 
upon for the preservation of order. The work 
in the schoolroon 


only to her flock 


erew to be a pleasure ; but the 
knowledge of Robert Lammers’s guilt and the 
secret she carried with her wore terrikly upon 
the poor young teacher. 
Dallas News, whi 


A stray copy of the 
fell into her hands about this 


time, confirmed her belief in Lammers’s partic- 
ipation in some terrible crime. Idly glancing 


through the columns of the paper one evening, 


her eye was arrested by these glaring headlines : 
“ANOTHER DARING TRAIN ROBBERY! 
THE ROBBERS ESCAPE! 
OFFICERS IN HOT PURSUIT!’ 


Jean read sloy the short paragraph that 
followed : 





“Phe south-bound mail and express on the 
Road was held up by a band of masked men on the 
night of the 4th of October. They got away with sev- 
eral thousand dollars. The authorities have a slight 
elew. The robbery is supposed to be the work of a gang 
whose headquarters are thought to be in the neighbor- 
hood of Ford’s Cle : the western part of the State.”’ 


Ford’s Glen ily ten miles away! What if 
they should appear here some day on a search- 
ing tour? 

One Sunday wning in November the odor 
of burning bacon and potatoes brought Jean in a 

low-ceiled apartment which 
urpose of kitchen, dining room 
rv the family. Mrs. Lammers 
was standing in on 


hurry to the dn 
served the trebl 
and living room 
orner of the room, arrang- 
ing some heavy black silk so it would fall in a 
kind of drapery one side of the white pine 
cupboard. Secure from observation, as she 
thought, the elderly woman would step a few 
paces back and forth, and, with head inclined to 
ulmiring survey of the shining 
rich array to the floor. 

f the family breakfast roused’ 


one side, take an 
folds sweeping i 
Jean’s resceu 
the old lady. 
‘*Now, then, Miss Jean,’’ said she, ‘‘ you just 
eome here and look at this new dress 0’ mine. 
Didn’t expect to see the old woman so fixed up, 
did ye? My! it’s fit fer Mis’ Cleveland, and no 
mistake, don’t ye reckon? My oldest son’s just 
come home. William Edwards, his name is. Ye 
didn’t know I was married twice, did ye? Well; 
I was ; but Bob’s pa owned all this ranch, so all 
we have ’ll be his some day. But la, Bob ’d 
give his eyes to Bill if he’d only ask fer ‘em, 
Bill is a horse trader between here and Mexico. 
He makes lots o’ money, an’ this dress ’1l tell ye 
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he don’t forget mother neither. Here he is now. 
William, this is Miss Arsdell, the new school- 
teacher. I took her to board, an’ I just been 
tellin’ her about ye.”’ 

A very little taller, not quite so slender, with a 
coarser mouth and chin, but with the younger 
son’s complexion and voice—Jean’s first glance 
noted all these points of difference and similarity 
as she saw before her, clothed in the same garb, 
the identical individual that had aroused her sus- 
picion of Robert Lammers on that October night. 

Edwards ate his breakfast hurriedly. His 
horse was all ready, saddled for him by the faith- 
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armed, One carried a clanking pair of handcuffs, 
the other held a smoking revolver. The brass 
shields on their coats showed that they were 
United States deputy marshals. 

‘* Resisting an officer’’—that was the verdict 
rendered ; but, whatever the sins of the dead 
man, there had not been murder in his heart at 
that last moment, for the thrusting of his hand 
toward his belt had been only a pretense. His 
pistols lay on a chair in the kitchen. The other 
members of the gang were shortly afterward capt- 
ured and safely lodged in jail to await trial. 

Robert mourned sincerely for the dead half- 





‘SsLIPPING FROM HER CHAIR SHE CROUCHED DOWN BEHIND THE DESK.”’ 


ful Robert. He had to leave on pressing busi- 
ness, he told them ; but some slight alteration in 
his horse’s saddle girth occasioned the delay 
which perhaps cost him his life. 

The unusually quick tread of horses’ hoofs 
failed to draw Jean’s attention. She doubted not 
it was the departing son riding away on his un- 
explained errand. The loud voice of Edwards 
rang out: ‘‘ You can have the body of William 
Edwards, but it will have to be his dead body.” 

Two pistol shots came in rapid succession, and 
Jean rushed to the kitchen door, reaching it just 
as the tall form of the young Texan measured 
its length on the brown grass of the dooryard. 
The two men standing over him were heavily 


brother, and the grief of the poor mother was 
pitiful to witness. With an eager smile on her 
wan face she would sit and watch Jean’s neat 
fingers as they fashioned the black silk into a 
well-fitting, appropriate gown. 

‘* All my life I have wanted it,’’ she said. ‘TI 
want to know just how it feels to be dressed up 
so grand.’’ 

The new year broke clear and sunny as a 
morning in carly spring. On that day the pa- 
tient, tired woman, who in life had never worn 
anything one-half so fine, wore for the first time 
her new dress, and was gently carried to the vil- 
lage cemetery and laid beside the son she had 
loved and trusted to the end. 
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That night Jean, feeling as though she were 
moving around the silent little house in some 
strange dream from which she would awake 
presently, gathered together her few scattered 
effects and, in a dazed way, sat down on the edge 
of her trunk to think. To do the right, that was 
what she wished. She was to leave on the mor- 
row, and yet that dread vault under the school- 
house was still unvisited, even its existence 
unsuspected. Should she communicate her 
knowledge to the nearest officers of the law, 
and brave the publicity and horrors of the 
crowded courtroom and witness stand? She 
shrank from the notoriety such a course would 
bring upon her. 

It had grown very late. The two kind-hearted 
women who had remained to keep Jean company 
had long since fallen asleep. Robert had not re- 
tired. From her window she could just discern 
his slender figure slowly pacing to and fro under 
the leafless catalpa trees in the front yard. She 
stole out shortly through the kitchen and joined 
him. 

One hour later they stood in the cellar under 
the schoolhouse, which proved to be larger than 
Jean had supposed. She directed her compan- 
ion to dig away some of the débris. 

Clay and small rocks were all the spade threw 
up at first ; then the blunt edge of the implement 
struck something hard. It proved to be a small 
wooden box about a foot square and perhaps six 
inches in depth. One side bore, in black letters : 


U.S. MINT. 
$1,000. 
NEW ORLEANS. 


The top of the box had evidently been re- 
moved and put back in place, for the contents 
were undisturbed. Several similar boxes were 
unearthed ; then one containing small canvas 
bags filled with gold double-eagles. In all it 
amounted to almost twenty thousand dollars, 


besides a box of jewelry whose value they could 
not estimate. 

Robert broke the silence. 

‘This must be given back at once. I hate to 
touch the «tuff. I will ride into town the first 
thing in the morning and give information to 
the officers.’’ 

Jean caught his hand with a glad ery. 

‘*T knew it! I knew it! Oh, I am not dis- 
appointed! I am so glad! so glad !’’ 

But her companion did not understand. 

They talked long, and it seemed as if hours 
had passed over their heads when they once 
more found themselves out in the~> country 
road, 

‘*How could I have doubted him?’ Over and 
over this thought kept recurring to Jean. 

At a sudden turn of the road he halted and 
faced her, half fiercely, half humbly. 

‘*Whether you despise me or not, I have got 
to say it. [lam rough and ignorant ; but, what- 
ever my brother was, I am not a thief. I am 
not like you, but you do not know what our life 
is. To be shut out from everything, to go on 
year after year, to work, to sleep, to talk to 
others coarser, lower than ourselves—that is 
what it is. I shall not stay here. I am going 
to sell the ranch and go to the city. I want an 
education, and will have it, too. You have 
changed things for me somehow. Do you re- 
member that day in school when you said God 
never made anything higher or better than a 
good, true man? I have often thought of that 
since. That is what I will be, with God’s help. 
I feel I never could be anything here. And one 
thing more, Miss Jean: I want you to—to——”’ 
Robert’s voice trembled. ‘‘I—I cannot say it. 
Some time—you know what I mean, Miss Jean.’’ 

And Jean understood. 

They walked on. “The cold, silent darkness 
of the winter night lay round about them, but 
the light of a deathless summer was in their 
hearts. 
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sy J. M. 

It is remarkable that a country with such a 
productive soil and healthful climate as Cali- 
fornia should remained undiscovered 
long, and more remarkable still that its resources 
should have remained undeveloped so long after 
it had heen discovered. 


have so 


For two centuries aft- 
er its discovery it remained comparatively un- 
known. The Spaniards and their successors, the 
Mexicans, neither knew nor appreciated the ca- 
pabilities of the soil, its matchless scenery and 
unequaled climate. Three centuries after its 
discovery, when the Americans came, the fertile 
hills and valleys were made to bloom and blos- 
som as gardens. 

Even at that period this remote country was 
the wildest, most uncultivated and most uninvit- 
ing section imaginable. Prior to the discovery of 
gold, a few years after the ‘‘ peaceful conquest,’’ 
there was no country less known and more iso- 
lated than this golden land of romance. To reach 
it involved a voyage of nearly a year’s duration, 
considerable expense and no little danger. A 
journey “overland”? from the ‘States’? was 
perilous, as the Arapahoe and Ute Indians 
swarmed on the northern route and the blood- 
thirsty Apaches and Navahoes almost blockaded 
the southern route. A few trappers filtered in, 
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followed by adventurers who had left the States 
for State reasons, perhaps. Here, in this ‘land 
’ in the ‘‘ golden ‘days before the 
days of gold,’’ they found peace, contentment 
and security. In this ‘‘new country, which is 
the old,”’ they cast their lives, and many found 
wives among the dark-eyed sefioritas, and their 
descendants are to-day among the first families of 
the State. 

The hospitable Mexicans conferred upon these 
adventurers the title of ‘*don,’’ and in many in- 
stances the more aristocratic appeilation of ‘ hi- 
dalgo,’’? which signifies a man who is somebody, 
or who has a father who was somebody. This 
latter title was only given to those ‘‘ Americanos ”’ 
who had married the daughters of wealthy Mex- 
ican hidalgos. They also inherited the vast 
leagues of land of the hidalgos, and betrayed their 
benefactors by aiding the enemy on the American 
invasion. 

The true Spaniards, however, descendants of 
the ‘‘ conquistadores,’’ did not hold these brevet 
dons and son-in-law hidalgos in very high esteem. 
And why should they? The Spaniards were ever 
jealous of foreigners, especially Americanos. The 
Spaniard held himself as superier to the Mex- 
ican. He was blue-blooded and had an ancestry 
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of:-whom ‘he was:preud. They were few in num- 
ber and composed an exclusive set that neither 
the Mexican nor the American could ‘enter. 

The Spanish cavaliers and hidalges who came 
to this country when Spain sent out her colonies 
were given grants or patents for from one to 
seven leagues of land,. ‘‘or more.’’ Under ttiis 
very liberal wording the hidalgos: claimed as 
much land as they wished; and that is one of 
the causes of the almost endless litigation: thint 
followed. They selected the most fertile and 
best-watered land in the country whichi: had not 
been already claimed by the missions. Little or 
no attention was given to agriculture, very. little 

~ to horticulture, stock raising being the main and, 
it may be said, the only industry im: this: fertile 
“land, adapted to almost everything that. grows in 
a tropical clime. These large tracts were neces- 
sary for the raising of stock, and, although valu- 
able, were held to be valueless: by these people, 
who little dreamed of the possibilities of the un- 
dreds of thousands of acres they possessed. 

The early Californian Spaniards were dignified 
and very reserved in manner, yet ever courteous 
and hospitable, not from motives of applause, 
but because it was a part of them. In this fertile 
land and genial clime everyone had plenty. There 
were no paupers, and taxation was nominal. 

, The slightest labor was rewarded with the most 
abundant harvest, and no one cared to produce 
more than enough for his immediate wants. 
Everybody was hospitable, and what one had 
was free for all. There was a romantic charm in 
the quiet, simple society of those days of rural 
simplicity in this western world of Utopia. 

The Californian of those days was so happy 
and contented with what he considered prosper- 
ity that he gave no heed for the proverbial rainy 
day—perhaps because it so seldom rained. He 
knew not the value of money, and the ‘‘fiesta,’’ 
the fandango, the bullfight and the monte table 
were his sources of pleasure. He knew not the 
crushing power of a mortgage, nor of the canker- 
ing power of interest at three and five per cent a 
month, compounded. When he wanted money 
he borrowed from the American vampire, signed 
a note he did not read, and gave himself no con- 
cern. about its payment, believing that’ he was to 
pay only a small amount for the accommoda- 
tion, and that the Americano would come when 
he wished his money. The sefor did come and 
turned the pleasure-loving, improvident Span- 
iard out. of his ‘‘ casa,’ taking his home, lands, 
everything, by a system of legalized robbery about 
oh-a par with a confidence game. 

The pursuit of pleasure seemed to be the only 
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object in life with the pastoral Californian of 
this, the ‘‘ golden days before the days of gold.”’ 
They reveled in music and dancing and ‘“‘paseos 
el.campo’’ (picnics), held in some of the large 


and shaded groves in this pastoral Eden. In the 
absence of post offices and pest roads*the host 
would imstruct his niayor-domo to notify the neigh- 


bers withinia day's journey, about fifty miles, 
that: he woullligive « paseo el campo-on a-specitied 
day, andowauld be highly honored by their pres- 
ence. The mayor-domo would dispatch couriers 
to the various ranches, who, with the greatest 
courtesy, would deliver the invitations «ith the 
dignity of an official document. The families 
woulkl:come in their old-fashioned ‘‘ caretas’’ and 


on: horseback—the cavaliers and sefioritas riding 
thehorses, the elder people in the caretas. Each 


family would usually bring a supply of provi- 
sions, to be contributed to the feast ; for it would 
bean.affair of several days. The Indians of the 
ranches had been charged with the task of sup- 
plying wild game and fish; the housewives, or 
‘*sefiora el casa,’’ provided all kinds of preserves, 
fruits and cakes, and the cavaliers furnished the 
wines. Sometimes these basket dinners broad- 
ened into a harbecue, and fat beeves were lari- 
ated, killed and barbecued on the spet. The 
cavaliers and seforitas brought their gayest cos- 
tumes for the ‘‘ baile’’ after the day’s feast. These 
were brought in bundles, fastened to the croup 
of the saddle, or in the family camphor-wood 
trunk, carried in the careta. 

Horseracing and lassoing bear were the prin- 
cipal outdoor amusements at these picenies. A 
party of eight or ten daring cavaliers would. start 
out at early morn for some of the numerous 
bear haunts to provide amusement for the day. 
Mounted on their spirited and trained horses, 
and armed with lanées, pistols, butcher knives 
and a lariat, or rope of woven horsehair, they 
would encounter bruin in his lair. When a bear 
was found he was surrounded ; each: man uncoiled 
his lariat, twirled it over his bead and threw—- 
each one at a different paw. With his left. hand 
the horseman tightens the rem. This is a signal 
which his horse understands, and at onee throws 
his weight upon his hind’ feet, ‘* braeing’’ him- 
self. The horseman simultaneously gives a quick 
jerk, tightening his reata around bruin’s: big foot. 
If the other horsemen have net missed’ their aim 
the bear's four feet are in jeopardy and he is 
quickly thrown upon his back—hors de combat. He 
would be taken ina wagon to the pienic grounds, 
where the same performance was-enaeted for the 
amusement.of the crowd. Atfter this rather dan- 
gerous and highly exciting exhibition there was 
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a bull and bear fight. 
The bear and the bull 
were chained to each 


RRS ak ee 


other by a_ twenty-foot Z its ie 


chain, and the fight f 
would be to the death, 
unless the chain should 
break, when doubt 
there was a hasty exodus 
of the picnickers. 
Another favorite 
amusement was a hurdle 
race. ~ A was 
buried in the sand, leav- 


no 


rooster 


ing his greased head ex- 
posed. At a distance of 
one hundred yards a 
number of horsemen 
would ride at full speed, 
and when opposite the 
bird lean from the sad- 
dle, catch it by the head 
and continue for a speci- 
fied distance. This feat was rendered more 
difficult, as the frightened bird invariably ducked 
his head on the epproach of the rider. The 
other horsemen attempted to take the captive 
rooster from the successful rider. If he eluded 
them to the given point he triumphantly laid 
the rooster at the feet of his ladylove. 

In the evening followed the baile. The baile 
is quite a different function from the fandango. 
It is an invitation affair—very exclusive-—and the 
supper, wines and music are furnished by the 
host. At the fandango those who dance must 
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not only pay the musi- 
cians, but for their supper 
and wines, and also have 
the privilege of trying 
5 aes their luck at monte. A 
fandango is free for all, 
as far as admittance is 
concerned. The monte 
tables at a fandango are 
also patronized by the 
sefioras and sejfioritas. 
The fandango was usually 
a respectable affair, or, 
rather, not select ; neither 
was it too universal, but 
just spicy enough. But 
in later years it has de- 
generated into a rout. 

In those golden pas- 
toral days dancing was in- 
dulged in by people of all 
classes and all ages—the 
don and the peon, the 
hidalgo and the plain sefior, the child and the 
grandparent — never too old nor too young. 
Their houses were built with special regard 
to this favorite and universal amusement, the 
largest apart as the ‘“‘sala 
baile.’”? An ordinary ranch house contained 
a hall sufficient to accommodate one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred guests. In the sala 
there was a wooden settee for the host and 
hostess, and around the room a row of benches 
encircled, on which sat the dancers and specta- 
tors. The musicians were seated on a dais at the 


room being set 
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head of the sala. It was the custom for very 
young people not to dance unless they had first 
gained permission from their parents, which was 
readily given generally. 

The ball costumes of the ladies of fashion were 
elegant, and of course worn with much grace—an 
art characteristic with Spanish ladies. They wore 
white skirts of fine muslin covered with gilt 
spangles and jackets of blue, orange or crimson, 
with a red or blue sash extending from the right 
shoulder to the left side of the waist, where it 
was looped or gathered with vari-colored ribbons. 
The hair, black as midnight, was elaborately done 
up in waves and curls and partly confined in 
silken nets. Necklaces and pendants of pearls 
gleamed in striking contrast to their dark, flash- 
ing eyes and olive-tint complexion. Their slip- 
pers were of white satin, with heels of a hard 
wood, which musically clacked as they grace- 
fully danced ‘la jota,”’ or “‘la paloma,’’ to the 
sweet, sensuous music of the guitar and violin. 

The baile costume of the cavalier was a close- 
fitting coat of dove color, short, or knee breeches, 
fastened at the knee with silver buckles, and 
white stockings. His white silken vest was orna- 
mented with golden embroidery, and his shoes 
were of morocco or patent leather. 

Mexicans are natural musicians—at least so far 


as a talent can be inherited. The son is taught 
the rudiments of the pleasing art by his father, 
and he acquires the rest. The music of the ‘‘ con- 
tradanza,’’ or the Aragonese jota, with its weird 
and rhythmic movements, is most popular with 
them. The stately minuet is also in great favor, 
being ‘‘handed down”’ with the other Spanish 
dances from sire to son. Their national dance, 
resembling the Spanish ‘‘ habanero,’’ has a slow, 
swaying motion, conforming to the music, the 
music being individual in character and strik- 
ingly melancholy in tone. The ear of the mu- 
sician, no matter how uneducated he may be 
in other matters, is remarkably correct, and his 
taste is almost faultless. . 

These characteristic traits still exist among the 
descendants 
from Spain w 


the conquistadores, who brought 
ith their arms the refinements and 
graces of civilization. 

There was not a happier and more contented, 
more moral and peaceful people than the Span- 
iards and Mexicans of California during the first 
half of the present century, or ending with the 
American occupation. They were prosperous— 
neither very rich nor very poor; but all had 
enough. Their wants were comparatively few, 
which a fertile soil and balmy, salubrious climate 
supplied with the least expenditure of labor. 
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Ti:ey had no artificial tastes, and had not been 
corrupted by European extravaganees and vices. 
They had few cares amd no great troubles. One 
day was to them like another—monotonous in 
its pleasures. They did net have and did not 
undrstand the cares and vexations of home 
lite, so-called ; for they lived in the epen air and 
in the sunshine—the house was only a place 
where they could eat and sleep. ‘Their houses 
were usually of one story, made of adobe, or sun- 
cried brick ; the walls were whitewashed and the 
roofs were of red tiles. Around these glistening 
hare walls there were no creeping vines, no shade 
trees, and seldom a garden to relieve the desolate 
aspect of an apparently uninhabited spot—oef a 
bare house utterly devoid of all architectural dec- 
orations. Perhaps a few flowers were found in a 
small inclosure, and this in a land where their 
bloom is perpetual. Why the trouble when they 
grew wild and could be easily gathered when 
wanted ? One house was like another ; few costly 
mansions were built, for no one stayed at home 
so long as there were other places to go. Their 
life was a round of pleasure. 

Among the poorer classes the furniture of their 
rude adobe huts consisted of a few benches, two 
or three chairs plaited with rawhide thongs, a 
table in the centre, and for a bed a stretcher with 
a covering of rawhide. The beds were partitioned 
off with cloth curtains. 

The wealthier, or well-to-do class, had much 
better houses, which were built after the Spanish 
style, in scuares, with a small inner court, in 
which was a garden of tropical plants, watered 
from a fountain in the centre. Around the court 
was a corridor, upon which opened the large, 
low-ceiled, half-lighted rooms, luxuriously and 
tastefully furnished with large mirrors, rich ma- 
hogany bureaus and tables inlaid with shells. 
In these more pretentious casas were always 
rooms for strangers, who were courteously and 
very hospitably entertained as long as they 
wished to remain, the host, on welcoming the 
traveler, invariably saying : 
yours." But some of the hidalgos were so ex- 
clusive that while they entertained the traveler 
with due hospitality he was not invited into the 
family apartments, only meeting the members in 
a formal manner on taking his leave. When the 
stranger retired for the night he was invited in to 
prayers,-and all united in invoking upon him 
the protection of the saints for a safe journey. 

To charge a traveler was considered diseourte- 
ous. He could go from one end of the province to 
the other without purse or scrip of any kind. In 
addition, he.was furnished with a fresh horse in 
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iicu of his own. If he was returning he could 
exchange ; if net, muy bien (very well), even if the 
horse loaned the traveler was the better. Hovses 
were plentiful—they grew wild on the extensive 
ranches, and when wanted they were cerralled 
and broken to the saddle by the Indian peons 
and Mexican cowboys. 

Among the wealthier classes the men dressed 
more gayly than did the women—the cavaliers 
seeming to be mere vain of displaying their rich 
costumes. The costume of a country gemtleman 
at his hacienda was very imposing. Tt ecensisted 
of black cloth pantaloons, with rows of gilt or 
silver buttens on the outer seams to the knees; 
top boots, large spurs, white ruffled shart, black 
cloth jacket and vest, beth of the same length, 
the jacket with rows of buttens trimmed with 
fur or embroidered in gold or silver; a wide- 
spreading hat with a silver band, ornamented 
with the wearer’s monogram. This was his or- 
dinary, everyday ranch suit. His dress suit 
consisted of a short silk er figured jacket, open- 
necked, ruffled shirt, richly embroidered silken 
vest, pantaloons ef velveteen or broadcloth, gilt- 
laced and open at the outer seams to the knees ; 
silk stockings, dark brown deerskin shoes, a 
broad-brim hat of dark color, lined with silk, 
encircled with a golden cord or gilt band; a 
wide red silken sash around the waist, and a 
‘‘pnoncho,’’ or ‘‘serape,’’ the latter being of 
broadcloth, with velvet trimmings. The serape 
is a compactly woven and very durable blanket, 
worn over the shoulders, an aperture being left 
in the middle for the head, over which this eom- 
bination of overcoat and umbrella is drawn. 

The ladies wore gowns of silk, cloth or calico, 
with short sleeves and loose waist, anid shoes of 
kid or satin. They wore no bonnets, their coal- 
black hair hanging loosely or in long braids, 
covered with a handkerchief when in the house, 
when out of doors by a mantle coquettishly 
drawn closely around the face, kaving just 
enough space for their bright eyes to peer 
through and see what is going on. The ‘‘manta’”’ 
is usually of black cloth, but among the wealthy 
it is of a very fine texture, so light and fine that 
it may be drawn through a finger ring, and of 
course is very costly. 

The women of the lower class wore the ordi- 
nary manta of black material, and gowns of cot- 
ton or black cloth. 

The poorer class of men wore a serape of a 
blanket material, black or striped; under the ~ 
serape, a cotton blouse ; a shirt of white cotton, 
pantaloons of the same material, undressed leath- 
er shoes, a bright-colored sash around the waist, 
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and the usual wide-spreading sombrero, with a 
profusion of tassels and ample cord. 

The authority of the priests over the Indians 
was absolute. At first it was gained through 
kind and judicious treatment, which was gradu- 
ally changed to a system of peonage, or virtual 
slavery. For their work the neophytes received 
only their maintenance. The clothing for the 
men consisted of a blanket and two suits of cloth- 
img a year, a suit being a cotton shirt and pan- 
taloons. The women were given a shawl, or 
**reboza,’’ and the material for gowns and pet- 
ticoats, which they were required to make. The 
material was of the coarsest cotton. Their shoes 
were of coarse, undressed leather, made by the 
neophytes. They were slaves in mind as well as 
in body. 

Many of the men were taught trades—black- 
smithing, carpentry and weaving blankets. The 
women were taught to sew, spin, embroider, to 
card wool, and some were employed in cutting 
grapes in the mission vineyard. 

At the sound of the morning bell the neophytes 
flocked to the long, narrow adobe mission church, 
where they squatted upon the bare floor, there 
being no seats in the building except one or two 
short benches to the right and left of the chancel 
for the favored few. After prayer a second bell 
summoned them to the ‘‘ pozolera’’ for breakfast 
—a frugal meal of ‘‘ atole,’’ which is a porridge 
made of barley,, roasted, ground and sifted. At 
sunrise another bell—the bell of toil. Fach sub- 
mayor-dome, at the head of his ‘‘ cuadrilla,’’ or 
gang of men, took them to the places of work as- 
signed to them by the chief mayor-domo. At 
eleven o'clock there was another bell, and there 
was a bell for everything. Work was suspended 
for a few moments; each neophyte devoutly 
crossed himsclf, mechanically muttered a prayer, 
and then a refreshing drink of vinegar and 
sugar, or lemon and Sugar, was passed around to 
the thirsty laborers by the children. At noon 
another bell announced dinner, and with shouts 
and joyous songs the laborers marched to the 
pozolera. The dinner consisted of beans and 
maize boiled together—a very simple diet, yet 
nourishing and palatable. The usual siesta of 
half an hour followed, when they returned to the 
fields and labored until sundown. At this hour 
another bell summoned the tired laborers to ves- 
pers. With heads bowed, and im various atti- 
tudes of reverence, they muttered the forms of 
some prayer, and then returned to their respec- 
tive quarters in their prison home. A bell sum- 
moned them to supper, which consisted of por- 
ridge. Another prayer, and they were locked up 
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in their quarters for the night—the bachelors and 
maidens in separate rooms—the guardians of their 
morals giving the keys to the priest. 

The Indians were taught nothing but to labor 
and pray, and their intellect dwarfed, and in- 
stead of advancing they retrograded. This was 
the only blot wpon the Arcadian life of early Cali- 
fornia. The priests fared sumptuously. After 
the morning fast the ‘‘ padre’’ teok chocolate and 
teast, and at eleven o’clock he regaled himself 
with a glass of brandy, some eake and cheese. His 
dinner at noon was a rather swell affair, consisting 
of rice or vermicelli soup, followed by an olla of 
beef or ham, with beans, lentils, Spanish peas 
and greens, topped off with a dessert of fruit and 
sweetmeats. Several kinds of native wines were 
drunk during dinner, and a siesta followed the 
smoking of his fragrant cigar amid the fragrance 
of a cool bower in the shaded mission court. Be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock he had a supper 
of roast pigeons, or other toothsome game, with 
chocolate and a light wine. The Indian neo- 
phytes killed the game with their boomerangs, 
and vied with each other in keeping the padre’s 
table well supplied. 

Possessed of almost every favor that nature 
can bestow upon a people, they saw not the ad- 
vantages, or did not care to improve them. They 
chose to enjoy life to its fullest extent and with 
the least amount of labor. No other country, 
perhaps, furnished such an Eden of contentment 
as was seen in California during the half century 


preceding the discovery of gold and the grand rush 
of the scum the earth to “these hospitable 
shores’”’ of California. The Spaniards and their 
successors, the Mexicans, were confiding, hospita- 


ble to the bounds of generosity, and lived only in 
the present and for the present. Anything ecal- 
culated to interfere with the pleasures of the day 
was dismissed with a shrug of the shoulders and 
a reference to ‘‘manana.’’ It was ever ‘‘ to-mor- 
row ”’ for business or work. They lived in a land 
““whose noon had not come, and whose sunset 
was not far distant.’’ Caring little for the affairs 
of state, or for commerce, they were not strong 
politically or financially. California was first a 
dependency of Spain, and then of Mexico. The 
laws were made by the parent government, and 
officers were sent out to execute them. Conse- 
quently they were not tempted by ambition, and 
looked to the ernment for everything. Not 
being self-reliant or independent, they faded be- 
fore the advancing Americans as the Indians had 
receded before their ancestors—the proud conquis- 
tadores. Had they been strong in intellect and 
possessed with enterprise and industry the most 
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magnificent empire on this continent would no 
doubt have been theirs. But they lost the grand- 
est opportunity ever possessed by a people. Dur- 
ing their revelry of pleasure there suddenly burst 
upon this western Eden news of the discovery of 
gold, which spread to beyond civilization. Ves- 
sels from every quarter of the globe dumped 
upon this quiet land cargoes of humanity, which 
soon turned it into the most lawless section in 
Christendom or out of it. Here in this mirror- 
land humanity was reflected in its true light— 
civilization had thrown off its 
mask ; disorder reigned ; the 


bound up the property in the corrupt courts 
until, between themselves, the usurer and the 
unjust claimant, the estate was exhausted, and 
the hidalgo was turned out homeless. 

A few of the hidalgos remain—pitiable in their 
old age and poverty. The ‘‘ gran casa’’ of those 
** golden days before the days of gold’’ is almost 
a thing of the past. A few remain, pretty in 
their ruin, remindful of a once happy people, 
whose lives were as a dream in this land of ro- 
mance, 

The adobe, or sun-dried brick, the material 
used by the early Spanish settlers in California, is 
no doubt the best of all materials for the mild 
and dry climate of this country of almost perpet- 
ual sunshine. The knowledge of the adobe dates 
back to the Egyptians and the Saracens. The 
invading Saracens brought the knowledge to 
Spain. The Egyptians used clay in the manu- 
facture of these bricks, but the California Span- 
iards intermixed grass and straw with the adobe, 
or clayey mud. The straw prevents the brick 
from shrinking while it is undergoitig the drying 
process. The adobe of the Californian is of the 
same size as that used centuries ago by Jacob’s 
sons—from eighteen inches to two feet in length, 
twelve inches wide and six inches thick. Houses 
made of adobes are not damp, like those made of 
stone, brick, or even of wood. The interior is al- 
ways dry, no matter how heavy the rain ; and the 
thickness of the walls and the non-conduction 





revolver was law. . hip 
The Mexicans, naturally ave 22 

jealous of foreigners, and es- 

pecially of Americanos, 

looked upon this assembling 

of the “‘ barbarian hordes”? 

with distrust, or a resigna- 

tion to their ultimate fate. 

Their country having been 

conquered, they now feared 

their own despoliation .by the 

conqueror. And the worst 

The proud dons 

and hidalgos were despoiled 

of their 


s90n came, 


immense grants by 


adverse claimants, many of 


whom had not the shadow 
of a legal claim. To defend 
these unjust suits the holders 
borrowed money from Ameri- 
can usurers at ruinous rates 
of interest, compounded 
monthly. Scheming lawyers 
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of heat through the dry clay keep the tempera- above or below that prevailing outside—so an 
ture of the interior uniform. In summer the in- adobe interior is cool in summer and warm in 
terior of the adobe house is cool and pleasant, winter. Moses is believed to have invented this 
and in winter, or rather the rainy season, a light building material, and it has been used in all 
fire is all that is necessary to take off the chill of tropical countries until and including the present 
the atmosphere. Those who were too poor to day. But from the time of Moses until the ad- 
afford wood for fires made their houses atmos- yent of the Americans in California there seems 
phere-proof by having fewer windows, the walls to have been no improvement in the method of 
being thick enough to keep out heat, cold and its manufacture. It was hand-made, leaving the 
driving rains. The interior has a temperature gun to do the rest. 
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A LARGE REWARD. 


By WILLIAM FARQUHAR Pays 


Sete oT 


On a gloomy day in December, 187-, an ex- I would willingly have given more, had it been 
traordinary advertisement appeared in one of the possible, for the safe return of Uncle Charles. 
London newspapers. I had inserted it. It read I knew that should he die away from home 
as follows : his will would be contested by some of his dis- 

“£500 REWARD! tant relatives; that there would be no end of 

‘“Missinc, since Thursday night, man aged eighty; trouble in obtaining my inheritance, and that 
white hair and beard ; slightly lame ; of weak intellect. 
Wore a shabby suit of mourning, gold spectacles and 
silk hat. Supposed to have wandered from his home in 
Chelsea. May be recognized by portrait given below. . 
Information as to his whereabouts to be telegraphed ance of my advertisement I had been awakened 
immediately to C. E. F., 12 Conduit Street, London.” between twelve and one o’clock by my uncle’s 

valet, who rang the door bell furiously and hur- 

I had offered a very large reward for the recov- ried into my room, greatly excited. 
ery of my uncle, upon whose life hung my future ‘* What can be the matter, Miller?’ I asked. 
happiness and the success of my career. On ‘Oh, if you please, sir, will you get up and 
reading this last statement you may consider me ’urry back with me? My master’s gone and left 
a very selfish man, who thought only of his own the ’ouse, sir, and not a sign of ’?im anywheres I? 
misfortune while his infirm old uncle was wan- ‘* Left the house! Gone away! What do you 
dering no one knew where, and suffering no one mean? Where were you all the time—eh? 
knew how much. Perhaps I seemed unfeeling; Where were you?’ I repeated. 
but I scarcely knew the old man, and had not ‘* Below stairs, sim When I went up to light 
seen him for nearly two years. ‘im to ’is room ’e wasn’t there, and that’s the 

He had for a long time lived alone in a quiet truth, sir.”’ 
corner of old Chelsea, with his valet and one old ‘*What have you done?’ I asked, as I hur- 
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it was probable there might be insinuations re- 
garding the manner of his disappearance. 





On the Thursday evening before the appear- 
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servant. I was his sole heir; but the doctors sel- riedly dressed myself. ; 
dom allowed me to visit him, because my pres- ‘‘T’ve ransacked the ’ouse all over, sir, and 


wares 


ence strangely excited and prostrated him. The then come straight ere to tell you.”’ 
sight of me revived distressing memories. I The latter fact was self-evident ; but I was not 
strongly resembled my father, who had been my amused—I was too anxious. In another mo- 
uncle’s younger brother and dearest friend. Thus ment I was ready, and, getting into the cab Mil- 
it happened that when my father died my uncle, ler had brought, drove quickly to my unele’s 
being very infirm and losing his lifelong com- house in Chelsea, where I found the old cook 
panion, was greatly grieved and became slightly waiting for us on the doorstep, being afraid to 
demented. He thereafter lived quietly alone, remain inside, she said, ‘‘for fear of ’ousebreak- 
looking forward to the end, when he and his ers and habductors.”’ 
brother should meet once more. After thoroughly searching every room I saw 
Five hundred pounds meant a very large slice that Uncle Charles had certainly gone, but where 
out of my income—in fact, almost all of it; but I could not imagine. He had few friends, and 
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until now had not so much as attempted to go 
out alone. I was in a quandary, and found there 
was nothing to do that night but notify the po- 
lice at the nearest station, whence the account of 
my uncle’s disappearance would at once be tele- 
graphed to every other station in London. In 
the morning I sent Miller to the houses of the 
old man’s friends, and set out myself with 
little other aim than to walk the streets and 
find him. Up and down great thoroughfares, 
in and out of alleys and public buildings, I 
tramped, until it seemed as if I must have trav- 
ersed nearly the whole of London, At any rate 
I walked for miles, and when I returned to the 
old house in Chelsea I was tired out and dis- 
heartened. 

Miller was there, and said that none of his 
master’s friends had seen or heard from him for 
a long time. I did not know what to do, and 
sat up most of the night racking my brains to hit 
upon some clew to the mystery. Saturday came, 
and no sign of my uncle nor encouragement 
from the police, whom I interviewed frequently 
throughout the day. On Sunday I decided to 
advertise, and though the reward I offered meant 
so much to me I sincerely hoped for a chance to 
pay it, which I began to fear was unlikely. 

The advertisement appeared in Monday’s pa- 
per, and on Tuesday morning Miller came over 
with a telegram he had received from his home 
in Westmoreland. It said: 

‘‘Come at once; mother suddenly taken ill; is very 
low. Emma.” 


The poor fellow was awfully cut up, and held 
out to me the dispatch, saying, huskily: ‘‘It’s a 
dreadful blow; she’s always been so well, you 
see, sir.”’ 

‘*Well, Miller,’ I said, ‘*of course you must 
go; but she may get better, and I hope she will. 
Hurry off and pack up your things.”’ 

His home was about eight hours’ distance from 
London, so I told him to catch the next train 
and be back in a day or two. 

Up to that time there had been no answer to 
my advertisement, no word from the police and 
no sign of my uncle. But late that afternoon my 
bell rang, and a telegram was delivered. It was 
from the police station, and read: ‘‘ Man found 
answering description; come immediately for 
information.”’ 

I quickly hired a cab and drove to the station 
i. great excitement. Found! and by the police ! 
Could it be possible ? 

I was ushered into the office, where I found a 
meek-faced, pretty litthe woman waiting for me. 
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“Tell this gentleman your story as you told 
it to me,”’ said Sergeant Talbot ; and she at once 
began. 

‘On Thursday night I was sitting with my 
sister In our window, watching the passers-by. 
Presently a lame gentleman came along, acting 
kind 0’ queer in his method o’ walking. When 
he reached our door he swerved once or twice 
and fell headlong on the steps. The other lodgers 
was asleep, and my sister and I didn’t know 
what to do. But seein’ a hinfirm gentleman in 
such a fix we went down, and after a deal of 
hard work managed to support him betwixt us 
and get him into our room. He was quite hout 
of his mind, and we sat patient a-watching of 
"im, waiting for some word as might identify 
him. There were no papers or letters in ’is coat, 
so we couldn’t tell’is name. He’s there still, 
sir, and seems a bit stronger, though ravin’ a 
deal and calling for someone of the name of 
James, continual. You’d better come, sir; and 
I'd bring a doctor if I was you.”’ 

I was very hopeful, for James was my father’s 
name, and no doubt. Uncle Charles had been 
found. Ina short time I reached his own phy- 
sician’s house. 

‘Not at’ome, sir; just called out of town ; but 
his assistant is in. Shall I go for him?” asked 
the butler. 

‘* Yes, and be quick ; there’s no time to lose,” 
I answered, 

‘Very good, sir.’”’ And away he went. 

As an old church clock nearby sleepily rang 
out six I arrived, with young Dr. Allen and the 
little woman, at the door of a shabby lodging 
house in Tottenham Street. 

“This way, sir,’ said our guide; and with 
quick steps we followed her up the narrow stairs 
to a dark little room on the second floor. 

At first I could see nothing ; but as my eyes 
became accustomed to the dim light I saw the 
form of a man, bundled up in quilts and blankets, 
lying on a bed in one corner. Though terribly al- 
tered since I had last seen him, it was Uncle 
Charles, and no mistake. 

‘Who is that?’ he whispered. ‘‘Oh, James, 
I have looked for you so long! I am so glad you 
have come !”’ 

There was a glimmer of light from without, 
and though the old man’s words were almost in- 
audible I saw a faint smile cross his face. His 
raving had told the story. I understood it now. 
He mistook me for my father, in quest of whom 
he had left the old house and wandered here and 
there till he had fallen exhausted in a faint, when 
he had been helped by the good-hearted little 




















woman, who was even now sobbing with pity as 
she listened to him. It was all very plain. 

‘‘Dector, do you think him very low?’ I 
whispered. 

“T cannot tell; but he must be taken away 
from here and made comfortable. I fear we 
cannot move him yet, though, for it may have 
bad effects if his heart is failing him. Speak to 
him, Mr. Fisher, anel pretend you.are his broter.’’ 

I went to the bedside amd bent ower the old 
man, but witheut the desired effect. 

‘*Ha!’ he growled, covering himself with the 
bedclothes. “So you ave net my brother, after 
all. Leave me alone, you d—d imposter! TI will 
wait here for him.” 

His voice was gneatiy changed sinee I haal last 
seen him, amd FE feamed the worst. 

‘‘Come away,” said Dr. Allen ; “you are only 
exciting him, amd unless he is kept quiet we shall 
be unable te maxewe him.” 

‘Miller, Miller, come here! I want you,” 
the old mam eailled. 

‘Miller is away, bat E will send for him im- 
mediately, umele,”” I whispered. 

In a few moments I had telegraphed the news 
to his man, telling him te come at omce to the 
house in Tettemizam Street. 

‘‘How seom will your man be here?’ the 
woman asked as she met me in the doorway. 
‘* His master keeps a-calling for ’im like mad.” 

I told her there was ne train till the middle of 
next day, and that Miller would arrive late im 
the evening. 

‘I hope hell be in time,”’’ she said. “My 
sister’s away, amd I den’t much relish sleeping 
on the floor agaim, sir.’ 

‘‘Did you sleep om the floor?” I exclaimed. 

‘‘That I did, sir; for I eouldn’t’ave the old 
gentleman uncomfortable, neherw.” 

‘‘ You have beem very kind, Mrs. ————”” 

‘‘Mrs. Wicker, at your serviee, sir,” she said, 
with a quaimt coumtesy.”” 

‘‘And yow have moze tham earned your re- 
ward.”’ 

‘‘Thank you, sir.”” 

‘*T will get it for you te-morzrow———” 

‘‘Thank you agaim, sir.” 

‘*To-morrow or next day, when we take him 
away,’’ I went on. At this I fancied her face 
fell a little. ‘‘ Do you need the money ?”’ I asked. 

‘Oh, no, not atall! A year from now will do, 
and God bless you, sir.”’ 

Dr. Allen sat’ up most of that night with my 
uncle. In the morning, when I called, the old 
man was about the same, and I stayed and talked 
with the doctor, telling him of the disappearance 
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and my alarm more fully than I had been able 
to before. 

‘We had better have Dr. Harvey,’’ he said, 
‘*for he knows Mr. Fisher very well and will un- 
derstand his case better than I, who have never 
attended him before.’’ 

I said I would g 


for him ; but as I was leav- 
ing Mrs. Wicker came up with a very long face 
and a note, whieh she showed me. It was al- 
most illegible, but I managed to make out the 


few limes written om a scrap of paper : 


“Fanny send me sum money as seon as you can 
i have bin robbed i am tee upset te tell you moor about 
it new your unfortmit sister Mary, Hastbeurme Susse x.’’ 


“T see you must have money at omee, and you 
shall,” I said, giving her the nete agaim. ‘‘ There 
now, don’t worry ; you have been very kind, and 
E dom’t grudge it.”’ 

““The Lord bless you and keep you for hever 
and hever, Mr. Fisher!’ she said; but I hate 
blessings, and hurried out. 

That I did net grudge the sum was true ; but 
when I came te put five hundred pounds on the 
face of a check and sign my name at the bottom 
it leoked very large. Uncle Charles was safe, 
though ; so I finished the signature with a little 
flourish, betokening wry relief. 

Dr. Harvey was out, so I left the address and 
word for him te come to Tottenham Street. On 
Thursday night, just one week from the time my 
unele disappeared, I sat by the window of his 
room, waiting for Miller and Dr. Harvey. My 
unele was apparently asleep, amd for fear of wak- 
ing him I kept very still and watehed the people 
passing in the street. 

Dr. Allen had gone heme, amd Tittle Mrs. 
Wicker had heen owt since moon. I had given 
her the reward, and she had gone to send some 
of it to her unfortunate sister. 

The monotonous ticking ef a little cloek upon 
the mantel was occasionally broken by the strik- 
ing of its older brother im the stgeple. Soon the 
latter slowly rang out tem times, and within the 
hour Miller would be with me. 

My back was toward the siek man, and I had 
almost fallen asleep when my eye caught a re- 
flection of his face in the farthest window pane, 
which formed an almost perfect mirror, because 
of the darkness without and the dim light within. 
The instant I looked more closely I started from 
my chair and cried out, for the man I saw was 
not my uncle, but a ruffianly looking fellow with 
dark eyes and a desperate -air. 

As I shouted in alarm he, seeing that he was 
discovered, threw aside the bedclothes and at- 
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tempted to rush from the room. At this my 
pluck revived, and I succeeded in grappling with 
him before he reached the door. Once or twice 
I struck him with my clinched fist; but gradually 
he managed to get near the tallow dip resting on 
the mantelshelf, when in an instant the room 
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familiar voice say ; and putting my hand to my 
head, which pained me greatly, I sat up and 
looked about me. I was in my bed at home. 
Dr. Harvey and Miller were bending anxiously 
over me. The latter began a thousand bewilder- 
ing questions ; but the doctor stopped him, telling 





‘ONCE OR TWICE I STRUCK HIM.”’ 


was pitch dark 
throat. I made 
strong: for me, 
the head with 
me to the floor senseless, 
K K * * ok * 
** Doctor, he’s coming out of it,’’ I heard 


and I felt his hand clutching my 
a big fight for it ; but he was too 
and shortly dealt me a blow on 
a blunt, heavy weapon, knocking 


a 


me to close my eyes and try for a nap. 
could not sleep, and soon felt brighter and move 
talkative. 
‘You have been hard hit,’’ said Dr. Harvey, 
with a smile. 
facetious. 








But I 


He was always cheerful and often 


‘*Humph !’ I answered, with grim humor, as 
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a vision of my five hundred pounds flitted be- 
fore me. 

** And here’s a little token the invalid left for 
you to remember him by,’’ he added, holding up 
a gray wig and long false beard, a neat pair of 
eyebrows and a box of cosmetics such as actors 
use. 

**By Jove !’’ I exclaimed, sinking entirely ex- 
hausted at the thought of the trick that had been 
played. 

‘*They must ’a’ bin clever ones, sii ’’ said Mil- 
ler. ‘‘And to think o’ me ’urryin’ like mad to 
see my mother afore she died, and she as well as 
ever, and ’adn’t sent for me at all! 
such a game—never.”’ 

‘‘And to think, too,’’ said Dr. Harvey, ‘of 
my being called out of town to visit a sick man, 
and finding no such house in Clapham as the 
one to which I was directed !’’ 

‘*By George !’’ I gasped, as the magnitude of 
the scheme with all its shrewdness struck me. 

That night the case was reported to the police, 
and many a detective rubbed his hands with de- 
light at thought of a novel swindle and not even 
a trace of the originators to be found. The land- 
lady of the lodging house was questioned and 
cross-questioned about her lodgers till the poor 
old Irish woman could hardly remember her own 


name, 
coor 


I never see 


was a dark-looking gentleman and his wife 


engaged the room, sir,-the day before the gentle- 
man took to his bed; and sure that’s all I can 
tell ye, for I never set eyes upon the man after 


’ 


the first day.’ 

The papers were full of the affair, and theories 
were many both as to the disappearance of my 
uncle and the identity of the impostors. At first 
the police were inclined to connect the two oceur- 
rences, but soon gave that theory up and began 
working on them separately. They could not 
imagine in what way Uncle Charles had disap- 
peared, and they thought the swindlers were 
equally ignorant. 

On Wednesday, the 21st of December, light 
was first thrown on the case—a light which not 
only gave us a clew, but a positive conclusion. 

Old Mrs. Renshawe, my uncle’s cook, had 
been tidying his rooms and looking over his little 
knickknacks with the tenderness so often found 
in old seryants. In dusting one of his favorite 
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books a sheet of paper fell from it. She glanced 
at it and brought it to me in great excitement. 
‘‘The mystery ’s explained, sir,”’ 
soul called out as she entered my room. 
this, Mr. Fisher, read this.”’ 
I saw it was in my uncle’s feeble handwriting, 
and quickly read it. It said: 


the good 
‘* Read 


“When this is found I shall have gone hence to a 
place of rest and happiness, where I shall live with my 
brother James. It will be an easy departure. To- 
night, while you are all looking for me, I shall leap 
from Hammersmith Bridge into the Thames, and 
thence to another land—a country of no longings—a 
place where I shall enjoy the revival of that friendship 
which has been so dear tome. Mr. Chamberlain, my 
lawyer, will attend to the probating of my will, and 
Charles Fisher, my sole heir, will be made independent. 
May he be happy. Farewell, C. F. 

“Thursday, December 8th, 187-.”” 


[ read this over and over again. 

** Ah, well, Mrs. Renshawe,’’ I said, ‘‘ he was 
not accountable for it. 
May he rest in peace.”’ 

‘* Amen, sir,” 
her head. 


His mind was gone. 
was her answer, as she bowed 


A few weeks later, having engaged Miller and 
Mrs. Renshawe, I moved to new quarters. The 
old house in Chelsea was closed, waiting for a 
tenant. Nothing had been heard of the im- 
postors. 

But one night Miller asked me, anxiously : 
‘Do you remember, sir, anything of Robert 
Waring, my late master’s butler—him that the 
old gentleman sent away without notice because 
he suspected him o’ being light-fingered and de- 
ceitful-like ?”’ 

** Yes, I remember him faintly, Miller. 
do you ask ?’’ 


Why 


‘*Not for any special reason, sir; only I hap- 
pened to recollect as he was a dark-looking kind 
0’ chap, and you see, sir,’’ he said, significantly, 
in a lower tone, closer to me, ‘‘he 
knowed my late master’s ways a’most as well 


as I did.”’ 


I at once saw his meaning. 


r ha 
coming 


‘By Jove! Miller, it may have been he who 
personated my uncle, may it not?” 
We're 
never likely to find out the truth; but one 
thing ’s certain—whoever the impostor was he 
was sharp enough to lay hold of a large reward.” 


‘That’s just what occurred to me, sir. 
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By W. S. 
Ir would not require a very vivid imagination 
to fashion tender romances out of the tales you 
may hear from those who, coming to a freer 
country to be rid of the pains and penalties of 
autocracy, part with their most precious samo- 
vars only when starvation stands at the door. 
Year after year many Russian emigrants reach 
the far northwestern country, seeking new homes 
in the regions which 
abound in hospitable 
opportunities for those 
who want a chance to 
earn an honest liveli- 
hood in the New World. 
If you were to leok into 
the contents of the pon- 
derous wooden trunks 
which hold the earthly 
possessions of any of 
these exiles you would 
find, with but very few 
exceptions, a considera- 
ble space in the trun: 
filled by a large, beau- 
tifwl; formed, 
badly tarnished samo- 
var—one of the very 
last things from which 
your Russian emigrant 
in America will part 
company. 


but 


This samovar has 
been one of the most 
important—the most 
important—of the 
household’s Jares and 
penates. It has been, 
in a sense, the sociz! 
centre of the family, in 
so far as anything in- 
animate can be a centre 
of social life and cus- 





tom ; it has been the one indispensable element 
in the entertaining of friends; it has been the 
centre of domestic delight, gathering around itself 
at the mealtime hours the large family—it may 
have been in the gray hours before the dawn— 
the source of comfort to those who have secretly 
studied the governmental system under which 
they live. It has, perhaps, been in the same 
family for half a century or more, for it represents 


STORY OF THE 





SAMOVAR, TEAPOT AND TRAY, WITH BRASS DISif 
TO CATCH DRIPPINGS. 





SAMOVAR. 


HARWOOD. 


a Slavic custom older than Russia’s modern his- 
tory. So, cherished and loved as it is, the samo- 
yar plays a sad part in many a Russian family 
in the New World. Be sure it will be one of 
two things only that will ever permit the separa- 
tion: the sore need of money, or the feeling, 
aroused by a desire to assimilate as far as pos- 
sible the customs of the new country, that it is 
rather a humiliation 
than otherwise to main- 
tain a custom which 
must be a daily re- 
minder of a life perhaps 
little better, in some 
ways, than the serfdom 
of other years. 

I do not know of any- 
thing in our American 
social or economic-so- 
cial life which can in 
any adequate manner 
be said to stand for the 
samovar. I know of no 
American household 
utensil around which 
centres such interest, to 
which attaches such 
devotion, from which, 
were the family for- 
eign bound, there 
would be so reluctant 
a parting. Not even the 
old New England clock, 
which sometimes seems 
the only connecting tie 
between our older and 
our newer domestic 
civilizations, may stand 
for the samovar. It 
vould be a matter of no 
small interest did we 
know how far the Rus- 
sian samovar has served to strengthen Russian 
enmity to Russian autocracy ; for we must be- 
lieve that the sometimes dogged, always perti- 
nacious, occasionally czar - killing characteristic 
which has manifested itself among the middle- 
class men and the peasantry of .that country 
receives new strength and potency amid the 
friendship-knitting scenes that are witnessed 
around the steaming samovar. 














But we may well” leave 
speculation or conjecture 
as to the intricacies of Russia’s 
kalendoscopic economy ; we are 
to corsider the Russian’s samovar, 
not his statecraft or his: bombcraft. 
There is something more than a fad 
in the having and the using of a Rus- 
sian samovar in the United States. It 
sets a custom, or it stimulates 
a too often ignored custom 
of sociability which we would 
do well to more carefully cul- 
tivate. It provides a means 
for social intercourse at once 
interesting and stimulating. 
We are often told that, as a 
nation, we laugh too little 
and frown too much—that 
we knit our brows in money- 
getting more than we relax 
them in health- 
getting; and we 
need to be told, 
and we need to 
profit by the 
telling, that we 


are not such social beings as TYPEY OF SAMOVARS. 


we ought to be. We may learn 
something in this respect 
from the Slavic samovar. 
You are at a formal or 
an informal - gathering. 
You are at.a loss to know 
what to do with yourself. 
You find it difficult’ to get 
any enjoyment out of the 
evening. You wonder what 
is the matter. There may 
be prominent people pres- 
ent—people you would be 
delighted to- know ;. but, 


for all their literary or artistic or 
statesmanship prominence, they 
do not seem to be having any bet- 
ter time than you are having your- 
self. Your hostess is the most 
earnest and the most conscientious 
of women, and most desirous that 
you shall enjoy yourself; but, for 
some reason or other, you 

are ready to pronounce it a 

poky, stupid evening, where 
everything seems con- 
strained and uncomforta- 

ble. What is the trouble? 

Why, plainly there isa lack 

of tact on the part of the 
hostess, who is so earnestly 
striving to be a hostess in 

deed as well as in name, 

but who, because of an in- 

born inability, can- 


not entertain in the 
true, broad sense. 
But wait until the 

refreshments are served; then 

you shall see a change as if 

wrought by magic. The 

hostess herself seems 

to’ take on new life and 

animation; The whole 

atmosphere’ of the room 

changes: It is like being 

suddenly transported to a 

more tropic clime. The 

frigidity has given place 

to geniality ; the formal- 

ity has lost itself in a de- 

lightsome cordiality +dig- 

nity has unbent and 
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accepts the arm of sensible heartiness ; the 
gloom has been dissipated. What wrought 
the change? Nothing but the refreshments 
—a peculiar but none the less well-founded 
fact. The refreshments unlocked the door to 
sociability, and you are glad, after all, that 
you came. Veteran newspaper men will tell 
you that the best time to interview a man is 
near the close, or after the close, of his dinner 
— it’s an application of the same principle. 

Now, when the samovar makes entrance to 
a drawing-room reception, or to a less elab- 
orate gathering of friends, it is pretty certain 
to bring with it mirth and decorous jollity 
and gentle geniality. It is an interesting scene 
indeed when the hostess is at the samovar and 
her guests are gathered about her, partaking, 
with much delightsome sociability, of one, 
two, three, five—yes, five, or even ten cups 
of tea. Does this seem like a perversion of 
good breeding, a travesty on good manners, 
a menace to good health? No. Be not too 
swift to condemn, 
but wait until you 
have fallen under 
the spell of the samo- 
var; then say whether 
there is aught harm- 
ful in a dozen goblets 
of tea. But please 
bear in mind I am 
not writing about the so-called samovars, those 
tiny little affairs which you may see on sale at 
your jeweler’s or your fancy-goods dealer’s— 
articles which are as little like a real samovar as 
a sip of ordinary tea 
is like a draught 
from that indescrib- 
ably delicate liquid 
the substance of 


FAUCETS, 


which cost, mayhap, 
thirty instead of two 
dollars per pound. 
Your conventional 
little samovar is not 
all— 
it’s a mere preten- 
der. 


a samovar at 


The real samo- 
var is a big, massive 
affair, perhaps a foot 
and a half-to two 
feet in height from 
its shining brass 
server to its grace- 
ful top. It is prob- 
ably twelve inches 


AN ARTIST’S COLLECTION, 


in diameter, three feet or more in circumference, 


planned on the most liberal scale, and _ its 


beauty is as pronounced as its size is surpris- 


have been accustomed to 
the samovar pretender or to the leathery prod- 
uct of the teapot of old. Our real samovar 
is of purest brass, lined with zine, and all its 
contents are brewed in wholesomeness. The 
brass artificer’s skill has been called into play, 
not only to make the samovar a perfect piece of 


ing to those who 


A POSSIBLE SALE, 
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mechanism, but to have it an article of adorn- when the samovar is {first lighted and before the 
ment. There is a strain of barbaric richness in tea drawing may proceed. An ingenious friend 
the blood of the Russian, manifested in his mag- invented a tiny chimney of tin—a tin pipe the 
nificent mosque, i: the splendidly broidered vest- size of the top of the samovar pipe—which con 
ments of his priests, in his gorgeous palaces—a_ veyed the fumes into a flue. The fumes escape for 
strain which runs down into the lowest stratum of but a very few moments after lighting ; but it is 
Russian life, if we are to judge by the s: ars essential that they have s i ue SK 

: » to Judge by the samovars essential that they have some quick egress, either 
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which come from the common people, highly by a pipe through an open grate, or by having 
ornamental, artistic in the extreme, harmonious the samovar lighted in another room or out of 
in all their details, They might, no doubt, have doors before it is nceded for the brewing. 

been made of some more commonplace material On top of the behandled chimney of the samo- 
than rich-burnished brass: but the Russian must var, or on the top of the samovar itself, rests the 
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A SAMOVAR TEA-PARTY IN A STUDIO, 


be as decorative in his tea brewing as he is in his tiny teapot, or urn, which contains the" tea ; 
mosque building. for in your true samovar the water and the tea 

The samovar consists of three main parts—the do not meet until the drinker is served. There 
large central cylinder, which holds the hot water, is no danger that you will get too fine a quality 
with a capacity all the way from one to ten gal- of tea. If the word of Russians I have met is to 
lons or more ; the body of the utensil, with a base be taken at its face value, a pound of tea which 
having a sievelike receptacle for the burning costs from sixteen to twenty dollars will last 
charcoal ; and the top, or chimney, a hollow cyl- sixteen or twenty times as long as one which 
inder of hammered brass about two inches in costs one dollar per pound, for the reason 
diameter and from five to seven inches long, that the high-priced tea is the purest of pure 
with a firm wooden handle attached to one side. tea, the choicest picking, made up of the fine, 
This chimney serves to make a strong draft for delicate leaves unknown to our common teas, 
the charcoal fumes, which must be disposed of and free from all adulteration, a mere pinch 
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of it taking the place of a tablespoonful of or- 
dinary tea. When your samovar’s water has 
been heated to the boiling peint by the vigorous 
charcoal fire, you take enough of the tea to corre- 
spond with the size of your company, place it in 
the tiny teapot with a half-pint of water or so, 
put it atop the samovar’s chimney, and soon you 
are ready for your guests. 

When the liquid shows red in the teapot vou 
will say you never saw such tea as that before, 
beautiful in its color, as red as the heart of a 
ruby, and fragrant beyond description. From a 
teaspoonful to a tablespoonful will probably be a 
sufficient quantity for your goblet, coloring the 
cubes ofssugar.a zich red in the bettom.of your 
glass. A slice of ‘lemon, and ‘then :your ‘hostess 
draws the:goblet full of water ‘from ‘the «steaming 
samovar-; ‘your‘tea jis :reaity—not such ‘tea :as that 
with which dear .dld ‘ladies ‘sip ‘the ‘hours :away, 
but a gpure, lear, strong, fragrant tea—a ‘tea 
which ‘the Russian who thas drunk dit a lifetime 
will tell you cean ‘be ‘taken -almost without moél- 
eration with no ‘harnfitil results. - I -wellwemem- 
ber a conversation I one day jhad with a Russian 
whose ‘fetther thad ‘been .a maker of samovars;-in 
which the maintained that itwas the custom in 
his famiky to diinik:dll the way from ‘ten tte thirty 
glasses cdf ttea :at a meal \withent any injurious -2e-- 
quele:; but the ttea»was :mdtathe vordinary article 
bought iin this .country—it-weuld be worth there 
from sixteen ‘to ‘twertty ddllars jper pound. 

It seems: quite ‘the mtural ‘thing ‘te -serve this 
samovarttea iin gilasses: orssmall goblets: of glass. 

There appear ‘to 'be -dbout -as many ‘kinds . of 
samovars :as (there mre ities in Russia. ‘Qut of 
the ridh+store which tthe Russian emigrants ‘bring 
to the morthwest you will rarely ‘ever see ‘two df 
the same stile. Ns a rile ithe samover ‘tikes 
its name ffrem tthecdity iin which ‘it isrmade—it is 
a St. Petestburgcorm Moscow or an: Otlessa-samo- 
var, according’ tothe ‘leeation ofthe manufactory 
which turned it out. When once some distinctive 
style has been decided upon by a manufactory 
that style is kept until the manufactory ceases 
business—the Russian is as conservative in some 
ways a the Chinaman, from whose valleys he 
gets his tea. 

Some of the samovars in use in Russia are 
small in size, with a brass foundation overlaid 


with silver in delicate and beautiful ornamenta- - 


tion ; for among the’ Russian metal workers are 
those possessed of the rarest skill in this form of 
applied art. Then there -are -samovars of im- 
mense size, holding many gallons, for the journey 
or army ‘use; but the-size of the ones brought 
oftenest to this country is a medium one—a 
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samovar which will hold -from.one:to two gallons 
of water. 

I have an artist friend in the city of Minne- 
apolis who has become quite a colleetor of samo- 
vars—for his own studio and for people who 
have wanted to secure them not only for use 
in entertainment but for their decidedly unique 
and handsome appearance. These samovars:come 
without exception from the families of Russian 
emigrants .or Russian refugees. The cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul have become great dis- 
tributing depets for the thousands of foreigners 
who settle in the towns or on the fertile prairies 
of the vast northwest. Among the thousands 
who.come.are:many Russians with their precious 
ssamovars. ‘In :a geetl »many instanees ‘they find 
their funds -at cb ‘tide, ‘and ithey :are ‘forced to 
<sell tthe family samover.. When tthe:ssamovars are 
‘firat bought from :the ‘Russian Jews, who seem 
to thave monopolized ‘the jbusmess, they are dull 
end darnished, but.under the thand «df.a gkillful 
‘brass :polisher they shine reqplendent. Some are 
ight‘in shue, dlmest-silveny, whiile others are 
@exk antl :shine ‘like ‘the -retlilest .goli. 

‘Phe cost. of:a-samovar ‘in Russia ‘is considerably 


- (Jess ‘than \it-would |be if made:sin this. country, for 


dtheireasen ‘that such .an .élaborate \utensil; could 
snot ‘be ‘made inthe United States .s0 .comp!lcte, 
so: substantial, and at‘the eame time so elegant, 
without ‘the expenditure «df .a good deal, more 
money ‘than )is expended iin ‘Russia ite-aecom plish 
the:same:result. [do netiknowshat:any-¢ity in 
Ameriea, -certainly «none -of iits «size; }has.so; many 
and:such -artistic samovears-asithe ieity: of Minne- 
apolis.-‘Iypresume*that:the:average;priee paid for 
samovars ‘in Minneapolis by ‘the final buyer—the 
user—is somewhere ‘ketween ithirty-antl-sixty dol- 
lars, depending wpen ithe -style «df tthe .samovar 
and. its’ beauty. 

‘iis not within ‘the -provinee . ofithis -article to 
discuss ‘the -wholesomeness df ‘tea .as.a' beverage, 
and each.person must decide for himself or her- 
self as to the good or the bad results of the bev- 
erage on their system. I do not think «there ;is 
any doubt that the samovar style of »preparing 
tea is by far the most wholesome ; and:especially 
is this true when the tea used is of the:rare type 
to which I have referred. But if you cannot. af- 
ford er cannot get access to the costlier tea, take 
the very best you can find—that which you are 
sure contains the least possible amount of adul- 
teration. 

There are some things—such, for instance, as 
anarchists and dissipated, impecunious, wealth- 
seeking lords and dukes and counts, and crimi-. 
nals and lunatics and. chelera—which we do not.. 
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need in this country, and which we cannot im- 
port ‘without an injurious effect on our political 
and social system ; but there are other things we 
can with good reason bring from over the sea, ‘and 
among them is the samovar, with its refining in- 
fluences and its cultivation of a gentler and more 
gracious sociability. That was a wise and judi- 
cious hymn-book composer who held that he 
could see no reason why the devil should have 


all the best tunes ; and in a much modified man- 
ner we may well hold that there is no goed rea- 
son why the Old World should have-a monopoly 
of music or sculpture or painting—or samovars. 

I do not think there is any serious or alarm- 
ing probability that we shall develop into a too 
social or a too pleasure-loving people—it will be 
time for the reign of the stoies and the ascetics 
when we begin to despise the dollar. 





THE DEATH OF PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 


Tuomas H. Huxtey, the great English biolo- 
gist, died at Eastbourne, England, on June 29th. 
His death removes another, and almost the last 
remaining, of the great group of Englishmen of 
science by whom the reign of Victoria in its latter 
part has been filled with aggressive rationalism. 
Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley and Spencer are the 
four names around which scientific skepticism 
has rallied and acquired a popular vogue in Eng- 
land. Only Herbert Spencer now remains among 
the living. By his individual work in his special 
department of science, biology; Professor Huxley 
made important additions to the facts and truths 
gathered by Darwin from his observations of an- 
imals and plants, by Tyndall from his researches 
in physics, and by Mr. Spencer from his studies 
in sociology, and upon which, collectively con- 
sidered, the doctrine of evolution is based. It 
was, of course, his contributions to exact knowl- 
edge in the particular field of biological imvesti- 
gation that caused him to be elected president of 
the Royal Society. But he was honored by scores 
of thousands who were unacquainted with the 
value of his achievements in the line of strictly 
scientific inquiry, but who could appreciate the 
admirable clearness of his expositions and the 
animation and the vigor of his controversial writ- 
ings. ‘‘No Englishman of his time,’’ says the 
New York Sun, in its estimate of Huxley’s work 
and scientific rank, ‘‘not even Mr. Spencer, has 
combined with scientific competence such re- 
markable literary gifts, nor has any other man 
dene so much to popularize the discoveries, con- 
clusions and surmises of science throughout the 
English-speaking world. He has done for Eng- 
land in the last half of the nineteenth century 
what Voltaire did for France in the last half cf 
the eighteenth ; he has been the great expounder 
of the drift of philosophical opinion, the chief in- 
terpreter of the nonreligious thought of his day. 


. There is no doubt that he accomplished a 
marvelous work in the diffusion of the winnowed 
and digested results of scientific research. When 
we contrast the reception given in England to 
Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species’ less than forty years 
ago with the actual or recent approach to pre- 
dominance of the doctrine of evolution among 
educated men, we can measure the tremendous 
force of the propagandist agencies which have 
been operative in the interval. It is no dispar- 
agement of his coadjutors to say that Huxley was 
the most conspicuous dynamic factor im that 
amazing transformation of opinion.’’ 

Thomas Henry Huxley was born in 1825 at 
Taling, Middlesex, England. He was educated 
at Ealing School, of which his father was one of 
the teachers. At the age of seventeen he entered 
the Charing Cross Medical School, and after three 
years of severe study he was graduated with 
the degree of bachelor of medicine, taking high 
honors in physiology. Ie entered the navy as 
an assistant surgeon in 1546, and was appointed 
to Il. M. 8. Rattlesnake? Captain Stanley, which 
sailed the same year on an exploring expedition 
in the South Pacific and Torres Straits. In the 
course of a long voyage the eager young scientist 
had splendid opportunities to make extensive 
observations of the natural history of the sea, 
particularly with reference to the anatomy of the 
mollusks and meduse. Tle collected a great 
number of interesting and valuable specimens, 
and wrote several admirable papers, which he 
sent home, and which were published after his re- 
turn in 1850, on the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Socicty.’’ In fact, his theories were 
of so attractive a nature that they excited much 
interest among that scientific body, and he was 
paid the high compliment in 1851 of being elected 
a fellow, which, when conferred on so young s 
man, was indeed a tribute to talent and learning. 
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He resigned his navy appointment in 1853, 
and succeeded Professor Forbes in the chair of 
natural history in the government School of 
Mines. Besides this he was connected with 
other institutions as instructor and lecturer, and 
occupied, in the estimation of those competent 
to judge, a distinguished place as a specialist in 
zoology and biology. His popular expositions 
of science were not popular in the sense of being 
dilutions weakened and sugared to the taste of a 
mere novelty-seeking appetite. They were full of 
strong meat adapted to the possessors of a good 
digestion. They were popular in the sense of 
being addressed to the cultivated thought of the 
day or to the vigorous understanding of earnest 
men pressed for time and seeking the shortest 
roads to the highest standpoints and broadest 
outlooks which science can offer. From 1863 to 
1869 he was Hunterian professor in the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and served twice as Fullerian 
professor of physiology to the Royal Institution. 
His time was constantly devoted to researches in 
science, particularly zoology, to advance which 
he contributed as much as any other contempo- 
raneous investigator. He was a warm friend of 
another extraordinary man of science, Professor 
Tyndall, and traveled with him over the Alps in 
arly life. The friendship formed in early life 
continued until death. 

To him is due the vertebral theory of the skull, 
and he was the first to apply to man Mr. Dar- 
win’s theory of natural selection. The name of 
Professor Huxley came prominently before the 
public in 1870 in connection with the London 
School Board, to which he was elected in that 
year. In the deliberations of the board he was 
especially prominent as the fierce opponent of 
denominational education, and was particularly 
conspicuous by his ficry fulminations against the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. He re- 
tired from the board in 1872. In the same year 
he was elected lord rector of the University of 
Aberdeen, and was installed in 1874. On the 
death of Frank Buckland, in January, 1881, he 
succeeded that indefatigable naturalist as in- 
spector general of fisheries, a position which he 
filled with his accustomed energy, ability and 
zeal, 

He was a prolific writer on natural science, the 
‘*Journals’’ and ‘‘ Transactions’? of the Royal, 
the Geological, the Linnzan and the Zoological 
societies containing many papers from his gifted 
pen. He is the author of ‘‘ Oceanic Hydrozoa”’ 
and ‘‘Man’s Place in Nature,’’ 1863 ; ‘‘ Lectures 
on Comparative Anatomy,’’ 1864 ; ‘‘ Lessons in 
Elementary Physiology,’’ 1866 ; ‘‘ An Introduc- 
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tion to the Classification of Animals,’’ 1869; 
‘* Lay Sermons, Addresses and Reviews,’’ 1870 ; 
‘*Manual of the Anatomy of Vertebrated An- 
imals,’’ 1871, and ‘‘Critiques and Addresses,”’ 
1873. 

On the death of Mr. Spottiswoode, in 1884, 
Professor Huxley was elected president of the 
Royal Society. About the same time Professor 
Huxley’s name was brought to the public eye in 
connection with a letter from him printed by 
the editor of the ‘‘ Agnostic Annual.’’ Professor 
Huxley, while admitting the authorship of the 
letter, declared that its publication was a breach 
of confidence. However that may be, the letter 
was a very bold defense of the agnostic doctrine 
that it is impossible to define the unknowable in 
terms of the known. In the course of the letter 
Mr. Huxley declared that he himself first intro- 
duced the name of agnostic into modern philo- 
sophical discussion. 

Professor Huxley paid a flying visit to this 
country in 1876, accompanied by Mrs. Huxley, 
and delivered a series of lectures relating to mat- 
ters of interest to Americans. At Buffalo he told 
his audience about his first impressions of the 
country and its people. At Nashville he took for 
his subject the rocks of Tennessee, At Baltimore 
he presented suggestions concerning the plans of 
education in the Johns Hopkins University. 
This lecture brought down on him the wrath of 
the religious press, which claimed that his teach- 
ings were conducive to the spread of atheism and 
materialism generally. Like his famous paper 
on ‘‘ Protoplasm,’’ it set theologians and scien- 
tists by the ears. 

In New York he lectured on the direct evi- 
dences of evolution, deducing the illustrations 
and data of his argument from the fossils col- 
lected by Professor Marsh, of New Haven. Both 
he and Mrs. Huxley were delighted with the 
glimpses they got of American home and social 
life. 

Professor Huxley carried home very pleasant 
recollections of his visit to this country. Mr. 
M. D. Conway saw him shortly after his arrival 
in England and found him quite enthusiastic 
over his tour. Mr. Conway gives the substance 
of his interview with the professor in the follow- 
ing letter (published in the New York Herald) : 
‘* As for America, his only regret is that his stay 
there was but seven weeks, instead of seven 
months. Both he and Mrs. Huxley declare them- 
selves especially delighted by the glimpses they 
got of American home and social life. One of 


the most pleasant episodes of their visit was two 
days passed with that charming Cambridge com- 
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pany—the Fiskes, Lathrops and others — who 
form a little picnic colony at Petersham in the 
summer. Nowhere in the world had they met 
with more charming, cultivated people, or per- 
sons more cordial. As for American science, 
Professor Huxley thinks that the same move- 
ment and tendency of thought are going on there 
as in England, though America is some years be- 
hind yet. He found the American men of science 
generally full of kindness. Professor Spencer F, 


( 


most thoroughly informed men of science now 
living. ‘Indeed,’ said Professor Huxley, ‘I much 
fear that the Americans do not recognize some of 
their greatest men. There are Professor Dana, 
for instance, and Leidy, of Philadelphia, who, 


with us over here, have long been in the front 
rank; but I read an article in the North Amer-} 
; , ; , aN 
ican Review—a centennial article on American 


science—in which those men were hardly more 
than mentioned.’ 





THE LATE PROFESSOR HUXLEY IN HIS STUDY, 


Baird, of the Smithsonian, made the best of 
guides for his appreciation of the marvelous ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia. I need not say that he 
spoke with the utmost enthusiasm of Professor 
Marsh, of Yale, for his lectures at New York suf- 
ficiently attest his opinion concerning Marsh and 
his achievement. But Professor Huxley mani- 
fested some misgivings whether the Americans 
really knew what a man they have in Marsh, or 
recognized that he is one of the best drilled and 


The relations of the two eminent men of science, 
Huxley and Tyndall, were very cordial. In 1851 
Huxley, then a young man, met Tyndall, who 
was five years older than himself, while on a pro- 
tracted tour of scientific inquiry. As the years 
rolled on Huxley found in John Tyndall a man 
to whom was applicable the old shikaree’s defini- 
tion of a friend—‘‘a man with whom you can go 
tiger hunting.”’ 

‘‘Sometimes,’’ Professor Huxley wrote, in the 
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Nineteenth Century, ‘‘we traveled far afield. 
Thus, in 1856, we made an expedition to Switz- 
erland. I joined him at the Montanvert, where 
he had taken up his quarters with Dr. Hirst, who 
was, I think, the closest of all his friends. In 
our time there was nothing but a rough moun- 
tain auberge, opposite to which, on the glacier 
side of the road, was a hut for guides. Into this 
Tyndall moved his bed, as he could not bear the 
noise of the wooden house. Tyndall’s skill and 
audacity as a climber were often displayed in 
these excursions. On one occasion, I remember, 
we came upon a perpendicular cliff of ice of 
considerable height, formed on the flank of the 
glacier, which seemed to present a good oppor- 
tunity for the examination of the structure of the 
interior. A hot sum loosening them, the stones 
on the surface of the glacier every now and then 


rattled down the face of the cliff.. As no persua- 


sion of ours could prevent Tyndall from ascend- 
ing the cliff, by cutting steps with his axe, in 
order to get a close view of the ice, we had to 
content ourselves with the post assigned to us— 
of looking out for stones. When any of these 
seemed likely to shoot too close wé shouted, and 
Tyndall flattened himself against the cliff. Hap- 
pily no harm ensued ; but I confess I was greatly 
relieved when my friend descended, at his own 
pleasure, and not at that of a chance fragment of 
rock. The love for Alpine scenery and Alpine 
climbing, which remained with Tyndall to the 
last, began, or at any rate became intensified into 
a passion, with this journey, and ct the ‘same 
time ho laid the foundations of his well-known 
and highly important work upon glaciers and 
glacier movement. His first paper on this sub- 


GRIM HUMOR. 





ject was presented to the Royal Society in 1857, 
and bears my name as well as his own, in spite 
of all my protests te the coritrary. For, beyond 
two or three little observations, and perhaps some 
criticism, I contributed nothing toward it, and 
all that is important is Tyndall’s own. Dut he 
was singularly scrupulous—even punctilious—on 
points of scientific honor. ‘It would have been in- 
tolerable to him to have it supposed that he had’ 
used even suggestions of others without acknowl- 
edgment ; so I, being thicker skinned, put up 
with the possibility of being considered a daw in 
borrowed plumes.”’ 

A handsomely made authorized edition of the 
works of Huxley, in nine volumes, is now in 
course of publication. In this edition his essays 
are collected under various heads, each of which 
gives its title to a volume. The fourth volume 
is entitled ‘‘ Science and Hebrew Tradition,’’ and 
has a preface written for it by the author, in 
which he gives his statement of what is the ob- 
ject of the essays and what he supposes they 
establish : *‘ It is becoming, if it has not become, 
impossible for men of clear intellect and adequate 
instruction to believe, and it has ceased or is 
ceasing to be possible for such men honestly to 
say they believe, that the universe came into be- 
ing in the fashion described in the first chapter 
of Genesis ; or to accept as a literal truth the 
story of the making of woman, with the account 
of the catastrophe which followed hard upon it, 
in the second chapter ; or to admit that the carth 
was repeopled with terrestrial inhabitants yy mi- 
gration from Armenia or Kurdistan, little more 
than four thousand years ago, which is implicd 
in the eighth chapter.”’ 





‘ 


GRIM HUMOR. 


By Howarp PAut. 


A CAPITAL story was once told by a Mr. Taylor, 
of Cohoes, who was one of the passengers-saved 
from the steamer Central America when she was 
lost, some years ago. He stated how he was in 
the water nearly ten hours ; and after floating on 
a plank with another man, a New Yorker, for 
about five hours, with scarcely a hope remaining 
of being picked up, his companion remarked 
to him, in the most nonchalant tone: ‘‘ Well, 


Taylor, old boy, where are you going to put up, 


to-night?’ That anyone should jest at such a 
time seems almost incredible ; yet innumerable 
instances abound wherein wit has flashed forth 


even under the most solemn circumstan2es. 
One of the best illustrations of this is ‘the fol- 
lowing: During the Reign of Terror the Abbé 
Maury was seized by the mob, who resolved to 
sacrifice him. ‘*To the lamp-post with him !’’ 
was the universal cry. The abbé was in a bad 
fix, with a mob for his judges—a mob, too, whose 
tender mercies need no recapitulating ; but with 
the utmost coolness he said to those who were 
dragging him along: ‘‘ Well, if you .do hang me 
to the lamp-post, will you see any clearer for it ?”’ 
It saved his life. : 

Grimly humorous was the reply of Dr. Clabbe, 
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whe, upen his physician, the night befere he 
died, feeling his pulse with much gravity, and 
observing that it beat more steadily than upon 
his last visit, said: ‘‘My dear friend, if you 
don’t already know, or have not a technical ex- 
pression for it, I will tell you what it beats—it 
beats the Dead March.’’ 

Yet another story, in which grim wit plays a 
conspicuous part, is told of a noted toper in the 
Stewartry Kirkeudbright who was well to do in 
life. He was much troubled with sore eves, and 
had been so for many years. On one-occasion 
he sent for an eminent oculist, who, on entering 
the room, inquired what was wanted. ‘‘ Well,”’ 
said the sufferer, ‘‘ I am troubled with my eyes ; 
you are a skillful man, and I wish to know what 
will give me relief.’”’? “Sir,’’ said the oculist, 
who was well acquainted with the facts of the 
case, ‘‘I can assure you that if you do not cease 
to drink whisky you must lose your eyesight.” 
*¢ Ah, weel,’’ was the sorrowful rejoinder, ‘‘ then 
farewell to the licht 0’ day.’’ 

When Rabelais was on his deathbed a con- 
sultation of physicians was called. ‘‘ Dear gen- 
tlemen,’’ said the wit to the doctors, raising his 
languid head, ‘‘let me die a natural death.’ 
One of the smartest of the celebrated Bishop 
Bloomfield’s bons mots was also made during his 
last illness. He had inquired what had been the 
subjects of his two archdeacons’ charges, and was 
told that one was on the art of making sermons and 
the other on churchyards. ‘‘Oh, I see,’’ said the 
dying bishop, ‘‘composition and decomposition !”’ 

Among the peculiarities of Selwyn which at- 
tracted attention were his love of children and 
his morbid taste to see death or the dead. Not 
an execution escaped him, and he is said to have 
made a journey to Paris to see the famous, or 
rather infamous, Damiens broken on the wheel. 
This last propensity was the subject of many « 
joke among his intimates, of which the first Lord 
Holland’s was the best. When on his deathbed 
he was told that Selwyn had called to inquire 
after him. ‘‘The next time Mr. Selwyn calls,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ show him up ; for if I am alive I shall 
be delighted to see him, and if I am dead he will 
be glad to see me.”’ 

Quite as grimly cynical was the reply of 
William Taylor (or ‘‘ Willie Harrow,’’ as he 
was commonly called). Being visited in his last 
extremity by a clergyman, he was asked if he 
was prepared for another world. ‘‘’ Deed, sir,”’ 
said Willie, ‘‘ I dinna ken if I need trouble my- 
sel’ aboot it; for if the folk there are like the 
folk here they’ll pay unco little attention to a 
puir body like me.” 
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Sheridan, too, when dying, on being requested 
to undergo an operation, humorously replied 
that he had already submitted to two, which 
were enough for one man’s lifetime. Being asked 
what they were, he answered : ‘‘ Having my hair 
cut and sitting for my picture.’’ 

There is a sly insinuation in the following, 
which no doubt was duly appreciated by the per- 
son to whom it was addressed : 

“*Onee,’’ writes Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, ‘I 
was in a Cornish mine, some hundreds of feet 
down in the bewels of the earth. Crawling down 
a ladder, and feeling that the temperature was 
every moment getting warmer, I said to a miner 
who was accompanying me: ‘It is getting very 
het down here. How far do you think it is to 
the infernal regions?’ ‘I don’t know exactly,’ 
he replied ; ‘but if you let go you will be there 
in two minutes.’ ’’ 

The field of battle has produced many an ex- 
ample of grim humor, and a capital story is told 
of how, when Sir William Scrope was about to 
charge with his troop at the famous conflict of 
Edgehill, at the opening ball of the parliament- 
ary campaign against Charles I., he said to his 
young scapegrace of a son: ‘‘ Jack, if I should be 
killed, lad, you will have enough to spend”’; ta 
which the witty young rascal answered: ‘ And, 
egad, father, if I should be killed you will have 
enough to pay.”’ 

‘““Why are you so melancholy?’ asked the 
Duke of Marlborough of a soldier after the battle 
of Blenheim. ‘‘I am thinking,’’ replied the man, 
“how much blood I have shed for sixpence.”’ 
Another retort of one of the rank and file con- 
veyed a well-merited rebuke. A soldier had his 
two hands carried off at the wrists by a shot. His 
colonel offered him a crown. ‘‘Colonel,’’ replied 
the man, reproachfully, ‘“‘it was not my gloves, 
but my hands, that I lost.’’ 

“ven dueling, too, has discovered men who 
will jest to the very last; and as an example of 
grim humor under singularly uncomfortable cir- 
cumstances the following would be exceedingly 
hard to beat: M. de Malsaignes was a deter- 
mined and practiced duelist. Having quarreled 
with a brother officer, they agreed to fight out 
the dispute in the very room where it took place, 
when M. de Malsaignes’s adversary managed to 
run him through the body and nail him against 
the door. ‘‘‘This is all very well,’’ said the 
transfixed duelist; ‘‘ but, pray, how are you to get 
out?’ Dr. Mead and Dr. Woodward fought un- 
der the gates of Gresham College. Woodward’s 
foot slipped, and he was at the mercy of his op- 
ponent. ‘‘ Take your life!’ exclaimed Dr. Mead. 
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“*T’ll take anything but ycur physic,’’ retorted 
the prostrate man. 

Grim humor has often played a conspicuous 
part in criminal trials, and of the notorious Irish 
hanging judge, Lord Norbury, some curious sto- 
ries are told. A man was once tried before him 
for the awful offense of putting out his tongue at 
a constable. His lordship ordered him to be 
whipped on three successive days from the jail 
to the market house. When his lordship had 
concluded the prisoner exclaimed: ‘‘The devil 
thank you ; that’s all you can do!’ Whereupon 
his lordship, resuming, said: ‘‘ Hold your tonguc, 
sir! How dare you interrupt the judgment of 
the court !’’ and then significantly added, ‘and 
back again.’? Of the same judge it was said that 
he had never been known to shed a tear but 
once, and that was during the representation of 
the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera,’? when Captain Macbeath, 
one of the characters in the piece, got a reprieve. 
It is also related of him that he once asked an 
eminent special pleader at the dinner table 
whether the dish near him was ‘‘ hung beef,’’ 
because, if so, he would try it. ‘‘If you try it, 
my lord,’’ was the bitter reply, ‘‘it is sure to be 
hung.”? Lord Braxfield, a Scotch judge, once 
said to an eloquent culprit at the bar: ‘‘ You’re 
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Auth vr. 
** Tiiz critics’ comments I’ll peruse, 
And I will profit by ; 
I'll find cut what they most abuse, 
And strive to rectify.” 


Tirst Critic. , 
‘His work unequal as we read, 
We think upon the whole 
This author almost would succeed 
If nearer to his goal.” 


Sceond Critic. 
“Tlis serious pages suit us well, 
Revealing thought and heart ; 
But he is quite unbearable 
When trying to be smart.’ 


HIGHER 


ScENE: cluchor ct his desk, with newspaper cuttings befor 
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a vara clever chiel, mon, but I’m thinking ye 
wad be nonce the waur o’ a-hangin’.”’ 
Unconsciously funny was the Irishman who, 
on being placed at the bar, felt quite uneasy when 
arraigned, and complained bitterly that he should 
be in such an awkward position, so far from 
friends and home. The judge felt kindly toward 
him, and said, ‘‘ Be calm, young man. You may 
rest assured that, although among strangers, full 
justice will be done you.” 


‘*Be me soul, yer 
honor & 
’ 


groaned Pat, ‘‘and it’s the fear of that 
same that thrubbles me.’’ But funnicr still, in its 
unconscious humor, is the following : Lord Chief 
Justice Holt, when young, was exceedingly ex 
travagant, and belonged to a club of wild fellows, 
most of whom took an infamous course of life. 
When his lordship was engaged at the Old Bailey 
a man was tried and convicted cf a robbery on 
the highway whom the judge remembered to 
Moved 
by that curiosity which is natural on a rctrospec- 
tion of past life, Holt, thinking the fellow did 
not know him, asked what had become of such 
and such of his old associates. 


have been one ef his old companions. 


‘* Ah, my lord,”’ 
said the culprit, making a low bow and fetching 
a deep sigh, ‘‘they are all hanged but your lord- 
ship and I,” 


CRITICISM. 
hin. 
Third Critic. 
sprightly pages from his pen 
With pleasure we have read ; 
But if he moralizes, then 


Me's heavier than lead.” 


“ Some 


Fourth Critie. 
‘“ We by the eye of faith can see— 
It isn’t from his books— 
He is not such a fool as he 
Invariably looks.” 


Fifth Critic. 
“This author’s pages needs must thrill 
A sympathetic mind— 
Of subtle knowledge, tender skill, 
Deep pathos, wit refined.’’ 


Sixth Critic. 
‘*A mass of folly more intense 
Experience can’t recall ; 
We tried to find one shred of sense— 
There is not one at all.’”’ 


[Exit Author, tearing his hair, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By Georce C. Hurisut, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tne Greenland scientific expedition, organized and 
equipped in the face of many difficulties by Mrs. R. E. 
Peary, left Brooklyn for St. John’s, Newfoundland, and 

North Greenland on the 22d of June. At St. John’s the 
party ‘went on board the Kite, the stanch little vessel 
in which Mr. Peary made his memorable voyage of 

189192. The objects of the present expedition are 
stated’ in a letter by Mrs. Peary, as follows: First, to 
reach Anniversary Lodge, Bowdoin Bay, North Green- 
land (Lat. 77° 48’), to meet there Mr. Peary and his two 
companions, Hingh J. Lee and Mathew Henson ; and, 
secondly, to afford to the scientific men of the ‘expedi - 
tion opportunities for studying the glaciers, the geology 
and the natural history of the countries visited. The 
scientists are Professor Rollin D. Salisbury, Professor 


L. L. Dyche, Mr. Theodore Le Boutillier and Dr. John, 


FE. Walsh. Mr. Emil Diebitsch is in charge of the ex- 
pedition. An interesting member of the party is Echi- 
och-a, a young Eskimo girl who spent the winter with 
Mrs. Peary in Washington, and now returns to her 
northern home. Mrs. Peary herself will remain at St. 
John’s till the Kile comes bagk from Greenland, at the 
end of, September. “Mr. Peary, ft'Bhould be noted, has 
been in Greenland since the sutmiér of 1893. In the 
pre ‘vious year he acc mplished a” remarkable sledge 
journey across the inland ice to the northern shore, and 
established the fact that Greenland was an island. The 
farthest point reached was Independence Bay, discov- 
ered and named on the 4th of July. It was to complete 
the exploration of the northern arid northeastern coast 
that Mr. Peary Went to. Greenland two years ago, and 
there is reason to believe that his task is by this time 
successfully accomplished. “The Kite will stop at Hol- 
steinborg and at Godhavn on the upward voyage, and 
will rdach Ingleftield Gulf, her déstination; at the end of 
July. 

Mr. ;Anpr&e’s project of a balloon voyage to the Pele, 
described by him in an address before the Stockholm 
Academy of Sciences, has been fully approved by Baron 
Nordenskjéld and other authorities.. Mr. Andrée is an 
enginéer as well as an aeronaut of experience, and he 
has made practical aeqnaintance with the conditions of 
life inthe polar regions. An original device for steering 
the balloon has been tried and found to be suecessful. 
Cables attached to the ear drag upon the ground and 
furnish a point of resistance for the working of a sail, so 
that the bailoon can be headed as much as 27 degrees, 
sometimes even 40 degrees, from the direction of the 
wind. The‘start will be made in 1896, 


Tre Sixth International Geographical Congress, to be 
held in London at the end of July, is likely to be among 
the most interesting. There will be present represent- 
atives of at least sixty societies, besides delegates of 
many governments. One of the matters to be consid- 
ered is the systematic mapping of Africa by the co- 


operation. of the powers holding colonies and protect=" 


orates. Another is the connection of the triangulation 
of India with that of Europe by joining it to the Russian 
triangulation of Trans-Caucasia. There will be a report 


of progress made in the preliminary work on the map- 


of the world on a scale of 1-1,000,000, according to the 


plan of Professor Pauck, submitted to the Congress held 
at Berne in 1891 and approved by unanimous vote. One 
subject which is always brought forward at these meet- 
ings will not fail to oecupy the attention of many, al- 
though it should be self-evident that there is no possi- 
bility of a practieal result in the matter. This is the 
adoption of a uniform system in writing geographical 
names. The arguments in favor of such # system sug- 
gest themselves to everyone, but the difficulties are not 
to be surmounted. These are inherent in difference of 
language and historical association. An approach to 
uniformity may be made after years of effort in some 
one language, but not more than an approach. A suf- 
ficient illustratien is found in the refusal of many Ger- 
man writers te aecept the reformed orthography advo- 
cated and used by scholars of authority. It is hoped, 
also, that the Congress will urge the importance of an 
éxpedition to the Antaretic Continent. 


Manenvuru, familiar by name to all who followed the 
story of the war between China and Japan, is excel- 
lently described by the Rev. John Ross, who has lived 
there for twenty years. It is a great plain, lying be- 
tween the port of New-Chwang, on the south, and the 
Amur River, on the northeast. It is bewnded on the 
west by the hills of Mongolia and on the east by low 
mountain ranges. The highest peak is the Ever-white 
Mountain, about 8,000 feet in elevation. From this 
mountain flow the rivers Usuri, Sungari, Yalu and 
Liao. Immense rafts of timber—pine, oak and walnut 
—are floated down the Yalu, and the vast crops of grain 
find their way to New-Chwang by the river Liao. The 
soil is extremely fertile, and the elimate is not unlike 
that of the upper Mississippi valley. There are five 
months of winter, four and a half of summer, one of 
spring and one and a half of antumnm. The coldest 
weather is about 17° belew zero, the hottest 100° in the 
shade. The people are mostly Chinese, very industri- 
ous and orderly, and they number, Mx Ross thinks, 
not less than 25,000,000.” Besides agriculture they prac- 
tice most of the industries; and. they ave famous furriers 
and tanners. Food, fuel and clothing are elieap among 
them, and the taxation is probably the lightest in the 
world. 

Mr. BorraDaine, of the Bombay Civil Service, has just 
printed an account of a journey made im Northern Mon- 
golia in 1893. He crossed the Gobi Desert to Urga in 
twenty days, and there turned to the west, his Mongols 
agreeing to land him at Uliassutai in twenty-five days. 
It was the middle of May when he started from Urga, 
with perfect weather. The air was exhilarating and the 
country very beautiful. There was a great deal of 
traffic—ox wagons laden with hides, families moving 
with their goods packed on camels, men and women 
leading strings of ponies, and all pleasant and friendly. 
Ruined forts and Buddhist temples were passed, and the 
monastery of Erdéni Tsao, on the site of Karakorum, 
the capital of Genghis Khan. All along this part of the 
journey the snow-covered mountains were in sight, and, 
crossing one ridge, Mr. Borradaile camped by a little 
lake where the ice was two feet thick. Ten or twelve 
miles outside of Uliassutai a lamaserai was built on 
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an eminence, and opposite to it, on the side of a hill, 
was the sacred legend, ‘‘Om mani padme hom,”’ set up 
in white stones. At Kobdo the Russians are numerous. 
They were very kind, and the town was clean, well 
kept and well built. The imports were nearly all Rus- 
sian goods; the exports, hides and cattle. A great 
change will follow the opening of the Siberian Railway. 


Measurements of the glaciers and lakes of the Central 
Caucasus, made during the period 1882-92 by M. K. N. 
Rossikof, have been published. He finds that the gla- 
ciers have been steadily decreasing, that their thickness 
has diminished, and that the snow fields from which 
the glaciers are fed have been lowered. The annual re- 
treat of the glaciers varies between 29 and 70 feet, and 
the snow layer has lost from 1 foot to 4 feet of thickness 
every year. The lakes also have been losing during the 
ten years. 

Tue desiccation of the northern part of Caucasia is 
considered by M. Akinfief in the Memoirs of the Cauca- 
sian branch of the Russian Geographical Society. The 
area of the Caspian Sea has diminished within 100 years 
by 6,600 square miles (15,000 square versts ), and the ex- 
tent of sandy surface thus laid bare absorbs the moist- 
ure of the winds from the sea. Several times within the 
past 10 years it has been noticed that the wind blew 
away in 2 or 3 days 5 inches of soil from the cornfields 
over an area of from 300 to 500 acres. In 1884 the Ros- 
tof-Vladikavkas Railway had to be protected by special 
screens from the dust blown over it, and in places this 
dust accumulated to the depth of 23 feet outside of the 
screen. Nearly every year since this protection has 
been required, and the unresting winds carry the dust 
far and wide. 

M. Pastuknor describes in the Memoirs his ascent of 
Mount Ararat, begun on the 14th of August, 1894. The 
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party, composed of nine men, passed the first night at 
an elevation of 13,000 feet, and the second at 16,000 
feet. The next morning they reached the summit, after 
suffering to some extent from mountain sickness. Three 
pigeons were sent off. A thermometer left on the moun- 
tain-top in 1888 by M. Markoff was found, but in a broken 
condition. A stone column was set up, and good maxi- 
mum and minimum thermometers were left in a cavity 
made for them. 

Mr. Treopore Benr writes from Aden to the Royal 
Geographical Society that he had spent a long time in 
the Gara Country, in Southern Arabia, where frankin- 
cense is produced, and had reached the borders of the 
Nejd desert. The district, previously unknown to Eu- 
ropeans, is exceedingly fertile, abundantly watered with 
lakes and streams, and its valleys are rich with tropical 
vegetation. The tribes were friendly. He tried to enter 
the Mahra Country, but was twice driven back, and 
went to Shehr, on the eastern boundary of the Hadra- 
maut, expecting assistance which had been promised. 
To his surprise he was coldly received, and help was re- 
fused. Mr. Bent comes to the conclusion that a regular 
journey through Arabia from Muskat to Aden is wholly 
impracticable. 

Tue French military staff has made known some in- 
formation collected with regard to the country north of 
Timbuktu. On the direct line to Arawan there is no 
water; the region is one of sand dunes, with dwarfed 
mimosa trees. The distance for isolated -travelers is 
about seven days’ journey, but the salt caravans make 
it in twelve days. A less direct route, more to the east, 
passes through In Alahi and Bu Jebiha, both provided 
with wells; and a northeastwardly route to Mabruk is 
so well watered that it is called the ‘‘ Hessiane,” or 
“the wells.’”? This line the French will protect by a 
chain of fortified posts. 
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Epcar Fawcert, who is one of our most experienced 
and best-known American littérateurs, has some pointed 
remarks in the New York Herald anent home authors 
and cheap photographic magazines. ‘This is indeed,”’ 
says Mr. Faweett, “a gloomy time for the American 
novelist ; not that he is dishonored in his own country, 
but that he is coolly ignored there. He has never had 
any chanee in any other country ; for England, France, 
Germany, Spain, and even Sweden, have always been too 
busy appreciating and welcoming their native writers. 
Now there comes an English invasion which threatens 
him with at least transient extinction, and which has 
in it all the irony and cruelty of fate’s most random de- 
crees. It might almost with truth be said that the only 
American books we are now reading are the magazines. 
The best of these are unable to keep fairly well filled 
the purses of more than a few authors, however petted. 
And the best of these, by employing draughtsmen of 
marked ability, bring a new element of antagonism into 
the already unequal fight. Meanwhile, the cheaper and 
less noteworthy magazines are humoring a sudden ‘ pic- 
ture craze’ by filling their pages with photographic re- 
productions of every attractive landscape or figure piece 
on which their conductors can light. But if these pub- 


lications fought the authors with art and literature only 
matters might not be quite so bad. Yet this is not the 
case. Our magazines, as,none of their publishers can 
truthfully deny, could not exist at all without their ad- 
vertisements. These alone keep them alive ; deprived 
of these, they must perish. Hence we see every month 
a few pages of art and literature sandwiched between 
many more that celebrate the merits of bicycles, baby 
jumpers, dentifrices, hair dyes, quack ‘medicines, pianos, 
root beer, soaps, and heaven knows how many more 
commodities and needs. Primarily, therefore, the mag- 
azines are not literary enterprises at all; they are first 
commercial enterprises, and the question of their litera- 
ture is entirely secondary. But they form a tremendous 
‘combine’ (that of art, letters and trade) for the dis- 
countenance and suppression of books. They mean to 
the American author a perpetually menacing monopoly, 
and one whose thrift waxes instead of wanes.” 


“Cyrron”’ is one of the most charming and natural 
stories (to English readers at least) that has come from 
the vivacious pen of the Comtesse de Martel, whose fa- 
mous pen-name is(iyp. This novelette has beer trans- 
lated by Mrs. Patchett Martin, in a style which is un- 
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derstood to have met with the enthusiastic approval of 
the French authoress, and, under the title of ‘‘ Chiffon’s 
Marriage,” makes an ideal number of the dainty “‘ Bijou 
Series’’ of the Frederick A. Stokes Company. Other 
stories soon to be forthcoming in this series are ‘‘ A Bub- 
ble,” by L. B. Walford ; ‘‘ Bohemia Invaded,”’ by James 
L. Ford; and “A White Baby,”’ by James Welch. An- 
other new and important series of copyrighted fiction 
just started by the Stokes Company, and which will be 
issued in a novel style of binding, somewhat similar to 
that of the same publishers’ ‘‘Twentieth Century Se- 
ries,”’ has for its initial volume ‘‘ The Grasshoppers,” a 
tale of modern social life, replete with interest, spark- 
ling with brilliant and witty conversation. The author 
is Mrs. Andrew Dean. 


“Poputar Sayines Dissecrep,’’ by A. Wallace (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co.) is a pretty little volume of con- 
venient pocket size, which writers and public speakers 
may find desirable to carry about with them, and which 
all the world can utilize in correspondence, for refer- 
ence, ete. In compiling this rich collection of popular 
sayings and expressions, Mr. Wallace has availed him- 
self of about all.the known works bearing in any way 
upon the subject, particularly the columns of Notes and 
Queries; and so draws attention to a mine of inex- 
haustible literary wealth which is readily accessible, 
and may induce independent explorations. 


Brotuer Harstean—the veteran Murat—is the author 
of two current books, published simultaneously, but 
which we hope will not be mixed up by the gentle read- 
ing public. The first, and decidedly the more readable, 
consists of ‘‘One Hundred Bear Stories,’’ collected from 
the best sources, ancient and modern. All the distin- 
guished chroniclers of Bruin, from the Old Testament 
down to Ed. Mott, have been drawn upon for the mak- 
ing of this entertaining book, which we are glad to see 
includes the letter of the late Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, in response to an invitation to attend the 
funeral of a tame bear that died somewhere in the sub- 
urbs of Boston: ‘Dear Sm: Many thanks for your po- 
lite invitation to attend the obsequies of the lamented 
plantigrade. Iam sorry it will not be in my power to 
be present upon the melancholy occasion. I have a 
great respect for bears since those two female ones 
taught the children of Bethel and of Belial that they 
must not be rude to elderly persons. I think a loose 
bear or two might be of service in our community, and 
I regret much the loss of an animal which might have 
done so much as a moral teacher for the young of this 
city and its suburbs.—O. W. Hotmes.’’ The other work 
of Colonel Halstead is upon a much more serious sub- 
ject than B’ars—namely, Money. It is entitled ‘‘The 
White Dollar’? (Franklin News Co., Philadelphia), 
The great Brooklyn journalist says he has been so 
much interested in the important discussion carried on 
by the public men and the press, and agitating the peo- 
ple at large, about the money standards, that he has 
written this small volume, the object of which is “to 
present the truth as to the money metals in compact, 
exact, faithful and popular form”’; and he believes it to 
be a production of such simplicity and straightforward- 
ness that it will help to aid in the information of the 
people, and to compose the public mind. The theory of 
the book is that the silver and gold controversy is the 
old battle between the knights over the metal the 
shield was made of baat, was gold on one side and silver 
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on the other, that both metals are needed, and that 
the policy we should pursue is to maintain the existing 
standards and currency. 


THERE are various opinions, and almost as many dif- 
ferent ‘‘small books,’’ on this interesting topic, whieh 
even as we write is the subject of a Horr’s play public 
debate in Chicago, with Mr. ‘‘ Coin’’ Harvey in his cele- 
brated réle of school-teacher. Amongst the controver- 
sial volumes thus far hurled at Mr. Harvey’s head are : 
“‘Coin’s Financial Fool; or, The Artful Dodger Ex- 
posed,’’ by Horace White, of the New York Evening 
Post (J. 8. Ogilvie Co., New York); ‘‘Cash vs. Coin,’ 
by Edward Wisner (Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago) ; 
and ‘‘ Dollars, or What?’ by W. B. Mitchell (Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. ). The latter is a strong and readable argu- 
ment against the free coinage of silver, written by the 
president of the Third National Bank of Chattanooga. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

From Frederick A, Stokes Co., New York: 

A Question or Cotor. By F. C. Philips. 
‘* Bijou Series,’’ No. 1. Cloth, 50c. 
Tue Grassiorrers. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. 
by Walter B. Russell. Cloth, $1. 
Currron’s Marrtace. By Gyp. Translated by Mrs. 
Patchett Martin. Illustrated. ‘‘ Bijou Series,” No. 5. 

Cloth, 50c. 

PoputarR Sayrnes Dissecrep. 
75¢. 

From Charles H, Kerr & Co., Chicago: 

LirE, AND THE ConpiTIONs OF Survival. THE Prysican 
Basis or Ernics, SocioLoGy AND Rexicion. Popular 
Lectures and Discussions before the Brooklyn Eth- 
ical Association. Cloth, $2. 

Tne GARDEN or Epen, U. 8. A. 
Cloth, $1. 

Miscellaneous : 

Tue Jewish Woman. By Nahida Remy. Authorized 
Translation by Louise Mannheimer. With a Preface 
by Professor Lazarus. Cloth, $1.50. ©. J. Brehbiel 
& Co., Cincinnati. 

OKLAHOMA, AND OTHER Porms. By Freeman E. Miller, 
A.M. Cloth, $1. Published by the Author, at 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

REFLECTIONS ON Paut, ACCORDING TO THE ACTS IN THE 
New Testament. By Emily Oliver Gibbs. Cloth, 
$1. Charles T. Dillingham & Co., New York. 

JEWEL Don’ts. By Edmund Russell. Paper, 50c. The 
Bramerton Publishing Co., New York. 

Mam’se.Le, A Mopern Heatuen. By Mrs. E. 
Collins. ‘‘The Constance Library,’’ No. 1. 
25c. W. J. Benners, Jr., Philadelphia. 

Honest Money: Corn’s Fauuactes Exposep. By Stan- 
ley Waterloo. ‘‘The Equitable Series,” No.1. Pa- 
per, 25c. Equitable Publishing Co., Chicago. 

One Hunprep Bear Srortes. 
stead. ‘‘The Sunnyside Series,’’ No. 87. Paper, 
50c. J. 8. Ogilvie Co., New York. 

Do.iars, or Wuat? By W. B. Mitchell. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Tue Wuire Douiar: Its History, Urimiry and Lirra- 
TIons. By Murat Halstead. ‘‘The National Li- 
brary,” No. 1. Paper, 15c. Franklin News Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Tue TrinumMus or Piautus. Translated into English 
by H. O. Sibley and Frank Smalley. The Latin 
Play Presented by the Students of the Senior Class 
of Syracuse University, May 16th, 1895. Press of 
D. Mason & Co., Syracuse, N. Y 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated 


By A. Wallace. Cloth, 


By W. H. Bishop. 


Burke 
Paper, 


Edited by Murat Hal- 


Paper, 25c. 
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